Getting down to business; 
Olga Woj'las reports on 




Enterprise Scheme which 
helpsstudents to set up their 
own SMALL BUSINESSES 
(page 10) 

Looking into the SUN: Eric 


SPYS and SEX: John Morris 
discusses the links between 
homosexuality, literary 
innovation and espionage 
between the wars (page 15) 

David Holbrook accuses Sir 
Keith Joseph and Sir Peter 
Swinnerton-Dyer of ignoring 




“great debate" about the 
future of the uni versities 
which they have encouraged 
the UGC to promote (page 1 6) 


•V 




John Gooch.' reviews the 
second volume of John 
Erickson’s magisterial • 
study of Russia’s war with 
Germany which he suggests 
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A great or a non-debate? 


The University Grants Committee's 
“great debate" about the future of the 
universities has not really taken off 
yet, although less than two months 
remain before its Final deadline. Of 
course submissions are now being 
drafted in every university registry ana 
over the next eight weeks thcUGC will 
be flooded with the views of Uncle 
Torn Cobhleigh and all. But in the 
majority of cases these views will not 
be the product of any serious debate. 
Most will be reiterations of already 
well known positions. If this is a fair 
and accurate prediction, what wc will 
then witness is Jikely to be a bureaucra- 
tic rather than an intellectual debate. 

This will not surprise people like 
Dnvid Holbrook (page 12) who argue 


wprkoti Stalin’s ^ar foV thany 

ye^rs to come" (page 16 ) ' ‘ : 
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Articles 
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that the “great debate'' is an entirely 
philistine exercise, that far from pro- 
voking universities into asking tun- 
dnmentai Questions about their pre- 
sent and future rale it is a purely 
mechanistic operation guided only by 
the imprecise and deferential ideolo- 
gy or the what-the-Governmem- 
tninks-is-best-is-best variety. But even 
if this is true it is hardly fair to blame 
the UGC. After all why should the 
committee have a more elevated view 
of the universities’ mission than the 
universities themselves? It is not the 
UGC's fault that its “great debate" is a 
very pygmy affair compared the high 
Victorian debate about the nature of 
the university which had as protagon- 
ists Newman. Arnold and Huxley. We 
do not live in a time when such a 
debate is possible. 

. It is important to exonerate the 
UGC from blame for these shortcom- 
ings, not out of Referential politeness 
but because labelling the committee as 
a convenient scapegoat may obscure 
the real reasons for the absence of 
effective debate about t he future of the 
universities. It is just too easy to blame 
the UGC for everything, to imply that 
“they” are a bunch of phHistincs dying 
to roll oyer and be tickled by Sir Keith 
Joseph while "we” are eager to engage 
In a fundamental debate about the 
Intellectual, social and even moral ' 
values that .should be expressed . 
.through the university of the twenty- 
first century. 

The tTutn is that no one- Is eager to 
engage in such a debate. They very 
Idea is unfamiliar and uncongenial. 
Disciplinary and professlonaf spe- 
cialization has decisively Shifted the 
teititdry . of the modern university 
away From' the broader educational 
and intellectual considerations that 
must be an important Ingredient in any/ 
debate about its future which tries to 
be both wide-ranging ■ and fun- 


damental. So in an important sense the 
language which a debate like the 
UGC's has to use is either unavailable, 
because it died with the Arnolds and 
Huxleys, or stigmatized as naive and 
amateur, because it has been super- 
seded by an apparently more sophisti- 
cated organization of intellectual life. 
As a result higher education policy 
itself has become entirely divorced 
from public culture. Instead it has 
become a closed world littered with 
impenetrable acronyms, ruled by man- 
agerial values, and inhabited by 
academic bureaucrats. 

It has become difficult to talk about 
the basic purposes of the university in a 
way that is both intelligible and re- 
spectable. Either these are described 
in terms of stereotyped incantation 
that emphasizes the claims of critical 
humanism or the superiority of scien- 
tific knowledge as If both were virtuous 
beyond question and both were ade- 


quately and authentically expressed 
through the practices of universities 
today. Or higher education, ever more 
incestuously linked with the prevailing 
soda] and economic order, sees its 
future entirely in the context of a 
myopic utilitarianism. 

Both ways the result is a lack of 
conviction, a lack moreover that is far 
more decisive in its discouragement of 
internal debate than its effect on 
higher education's external reputa- 
tion. If the purposes of the university 
are to be regarded as self-evidently 
understood "time out of mind", or 
alternatively are to be defined in terms 
of immediate political expediency, the 
room for fundamental debate is li- 
mited, This may help to explain why 
the whole UGC exercise seems in a 
suggestive but powerful sense second 
hand. It is almost as if the most 
important bits had been left out. There 
are means and ends but no beginnings 
or problems in this “great debate*. 
These it seems have been preselected. 

So the reaction of the universities is 
likely to pass through two stages. The 
first will be to treat the 28 questions as 
If they were n minefied (which some of 
them certainly are). Part of the reason 
may be a genuine difficulty in coming 
to terms with such as unfamiliar, de- 
bate; part apprehension about what is 
on the UGC s hidden agenda. For die 
questions themselves do comprise an 
agenda that in turn express certain 
presumptions about universities. It is 
naive to suppose that lower unit costs, 
privatization, earmarked research 
. : money, a three-tier university system 
and changes jn the structure of the . 
academic profession would not haVe 
fundamental and foreseeable coiisequ- t 


enccs for the shape of the universities. 
The contents of none of the UGC's 
questions can sensibly be regarded as 
value free. 

It is the source of these shadowy 
values that gives cause for concern. 
Under its previous chairman, Sir Ed- 
ward Parkes, the prejudices of the 
UGC were fairly clear. They may 
never have been developed into expli- 
cit "criteria”, but the assumptions on 
which they rested were well under- 
stood. Universities were encouraged 
to resist an uncontrollable erosion of 
unit costs; the quality of their student 
intake was given great weight; and 
their research records were regarded 
as important symptoms of their 
academic success. These, and other, 
preoccupations reflected a set of in- 
digenous values that were well under- 
stood and probably widely shared in 
the universities. 

The trouble today is that no one is 
quite sure about the context in which 
Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer, Sir Ed- 
ward’s successor, is setting his new 
debate. The rather conservative con- 
sensus on which the UGC previously 
relied has apparently been abandoned. 
In its place there is a volatile eclectic- 
ism. The more cynical suspect this will 
be disciplined by the political authority 
of the Government's prejudices and 
priorities rather than refined by the 
intellectual authority that might come 
from a genuine “great debate" about 
the purposes of tne university at the 
end of the twentieth century. 

But the second stage may be very 
different - although It is hardly likely 
.to be reached by, March 31. As the 
debate proceeds, more and more peo- 


ple may come to recognize and even 
regret I hat the idea of a university in 
1984 has become a vacuum from which 
those values that sustain a liberal 
Intellectual culture have been effec- 
tively expelled. Behind the brittle shell 
of excellence defined in terms of high 
A level grades and research reputa- 
tions there Is a chaos of disciplinary 
and professional particularities. That 
vacuum could all too simply be filled 
by the crudely instrumental and amor- 
al values of Mrs Thatcher's Britain. So 
the redefinition by the universities of 
, then 1 fundamental intentions in a much 
' tougher and more explicit way may be 
an essentia] element in their defence 
against present attacks. The fightback 
; could start here. But the same redefini- 
tion could also be a creative enterprise, 
,a rediscovery of the links between 
university, culture, and society, that 
would be remembered long after Sir 
Keith Joseph had been forgotten. 


The emergence of the Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission as, in the words of 
this week’s White Paper, “a national 
training authority ” has always seemed 
. likely. The tide has been flowing 
strongly in the direction of centralized 
. training of- .vmina' 


Th? disingenuous, the MSC’s expertise in these areas. 

The that under its The second concern is simply 

d be 5° m ^ the whether the, MSC can run that fast; 
ader in further education; .. Some people would already araue tnat 

J 2 5“ l h ? cm P ,re at the fastest feasible rate. To 

^ • Ttlore rapidly 
a® dangerous overload, ft 
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proposals the MSC wduld become the 
market leader Jn further education; 
Indeed it is presumably because minis- 
ters believe that the MSC has the 


of funds] 
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corporatism Of the Callaghan years.' In toy, case this' wider war' for ® re probably 
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Hello. Department office. Can I 
help you? 

Hello. Hello. Is that you, Mau- 
reen? 

I’m sorry, this is a very poor line. 

I can only just hear you. 
Maureen, it’s me. 

Who’s that? 

It’s me, Maureen. 

Doctor Piercemullerl How are 
you? 

Maureen, thank goodness I’ve 
got through to you. I thought the 
lines might be down. Can you still 
hear me? 

Just about, Doctor Piercemuller, 
although you sound a long way 
away. 

Listen, Maureen, let me give you 
this message at once in case we get 
cut off and can’t be reconnected. 
Right you are. 

All Hell Has Broken Loose ouf 
here. 

What’s that. 

Practically ONE INCH of snow 
has fallen In the last half-hour. 
Really? 

Oh yes. And Drifting Badly. 
Almost impossible already to get 
the front door open. 

Oh. 

The car’s virtually MAROONED 
in the carport. Can you still hear , 
me? 

Yes, yes. 

And we’ve got Black Ice stretch- 
ing right down the driveway. 
Absolutely Treacherous. 

You’re getting faint again, Doc- 
tor Piercemuiler. 

Worst in Living Memory.. No 
doubt about it. 

Really? 

Complete White-put. And more 
Blizzards On The Way. 

Oh. 

So, quite honestly, Maureen, 
there’s absolutely no chance (hat 
I’ll be able to get in today. 

Right you are, Doctor Pierce- 
muller. 

So, If you could possibly pop * 
note on my door apologizing to 
my three first-year groups ana 
saying something about usm| 
their Ume constructively by read: 
irig the next chapter. : • • 
Certainly, Doctor Piercemuller- 
PH do that right away; 

Bless you, Maureen. Just one 
other little thing. 

What’s that. . 

I’m rather expecting, a royalty 
cheque from the Open Universi- 
ty. Any sign of that In the pt» , 
YeS, I’ve, got it here. It came this . 
morning* £58.25. - 

JoUy gobdi I’ve been welting for. 
thet far sbme time. • . 

;.We)l, I’ll drop it in for you on my 
■wayhahte’, snajll? > 

■Would you, Maureen? Thank*,; 

awfully. CJao for now. . 
Cifip^octor piercemuller. ■ 
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Engineering body wants cash now 



by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The Engineering Council is slopping up its pressure 
on the University Grants Committee and the 
National Advisory Bodyto speed up transfer of cash 
to engineering courses. The councii has held talks in 
the last week with both bodies to ask how they intend 
to pay for the enhanced and extended degree courses 
outlined in last year’s council policy statement. Tnc 
result oF these talks may well pre-empt the conclu- 
sion of the UGC’s “great debate" on the future of 
higher education. . • „ . . . 

The council’s response to the UGC debate on the 
1990s is that this is too long to wait it wants to see 
radical changes in engineering education within the 
next three or four years, Increasing the quality of 
courses is as important as raising the number o 
students, implying a two-fold shift of resources, it 

S '^The greatest problems are on the UOC side, where 
the council has set a target of 20 PJJ “j!* ° f 
engineering undergraduates on four-year degree 
courses. Although? has no power to forcethrough 
such chonges, its proposals have been endorsed by 
the Secretary of Stale for Education, Sir Kelt 


Joseph. But the Department of Education and 
Science has instructed the UGC thut improvement of 
engineering degree courses must be achieved with- 
out extra money. 

The question of earmarking inevitably arises, but 
both sines are seeking a formula which will have the 
effect of earmarking without encouraging other 
interest groups to seek the same treatment. In talks 
earlier Inis year with the Committee of Vice 
chancellors and Principals, Engineering Council 
members were told earmarking a substantial propor- 
tion of recurrent grant funds over the long term 
would be unacceptable to the universities. Hie 
CVCP also said that ir engineering numbers were 
boosted on a fixed budget, each exlrn engineer would 
mean two arts students without places. 

Dr Kenneth Miller, the Engineering Councils 
director-general, is well aware of the UGC, s prob- 
lems, as a former member of the committee, but both 
sides know the council would hope for support from 
the DES on earmarldngif the UuC failed to deliver. 
The interim solution is likely to be provision 
special “pumn-priming" funds for selected cnginccr- 


The council intends to issue siaiemcms on accredita- 
tion anti funding of such courses at the end of the 
month to raise the tempo of ihe debate. 

The pump- priming solution is similar to the 
arrangements made to start the so-called “Duinion 
courses, four-year c ngineering degrees wi in a signifi- 
cant management element in selected universities. 
The special Dainton funds have now come lo nn end, 
but all the courses are continuing. 

On the NAB side, the problem is smaller, as the 
Engineering Council target for extended courses 


ingrour^s/cnoKnon criteria tobelaid downby the 
Engineering Council. These would include appoint- 
ment of lecturers with industrial experience and 
provision of advanced facilities on enhanced courses. 


cxicnuco courses, uuu u - — 

improved this year will bring the total to Apcr cent of 
engineering students. However, the NAU Ims not 
given uny undertaking lo fond enhancement of 
three-year courses. 

This would mean raising the weighting factor 
which fixes cash allocated for each engineering 
student -curcntly set at 1.8 limes the nntionalcosl of 
a humanities student. The council has pul n to the 
NAB that engineering needs more resources per 
student - a view backed by ihe Committee of Heads 
of Engineering In Polytechnics. But any action here 
will depend on ihe next round in the NAB planning 
exercise. 


CNAA draws 
up criteria 
checklist 

by Karen Gold 

Aerjteria checklist has been drawn up 
tyae Cflundl for National Academic 
Awards for discussion among its mem- 




wracji quality ranking of polytechnic 
college departments can be made. 
The checklist has been produced by 
CNAA officers for consideration by 
Ihe caunctl’s town planning board, 
which wps at the centre of fierce 
controversy last year when It provided 
the National Advisory Body with qual- 
ify rankings of town planning depart- 
wnls. \ • 

.Similar discussions on how to estab- 
pn criteria for quality judgments are 
oejng held In other CNAA boards and 
■special Working party on the subject 
li duo- to consult institutions shortly, 
out the Jown planning board has been 
■skied to provide advice on quality 
Mpiiehts because it was the first 
piAA board to face the problem, and 
Mcauie the NAB commitee has 
inready said It will look at town 
PWjnliia again this year. 

• .discussion paper, which will be 
considered by'bo&ra members at their 
next: meeting in iwb weeks, sets but 



Survey dismisses college fears 

by Patricia Santinelli Se they ^eciS needsfu^ 

Colleges Drovislon requires a>ger amount of 
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because most of their trainees come 
from employer-based courses, a new 

SU The survey 5 conducted byMrCUve 
Seale, a researcher at Garnett Cd^ge 
shows that contrary lo f e ^ «press ed 
by local authorities and colleges, cuts 
in Mode B2 (local authority run 
schemes) ana Mode . B V (voluntarily 

\ in Iitt1f> mnfict on 


^He sent questionnaires to 466 col- 
leges during October and November 
1983, and elicited a 65 per cent re- 
sponse. He now plans a more detailed 

survey of some 200 institutions. 

Tbe survey also shows for the first 


Art students at 
BreltoiiHaU 
College of 
Higher 
Education In 
Yorkshire found 
new materials to 

pursue their 
sculpture studies 
when the Arctic 
weather gripped 
the north. 

Fromleftto . 
Susan 
Linn, Nell 
Hanger and 
Ashley Peatfield, 
with their foil 
slzesnow 
limousine, 
(Ptelure; 
Huddersfield ' 
Examiner.) 


on YTS cuts 

between the rate of unemployment in 
the local area and the level of college 
involvement. , . 

Nearly half of tbe colleges involved 
in YTS have some part in organizing or 
managing an agency beyond simp y 
servicing courses. Some 31 of the 249 
colleges were managing agents them- 
selves, a further 19 had ben delegated 
. by some oilier body, and another 21 


IjWMtch, Income arid contribution to 
jlje professional dimension of the plan- 
profession through consultancy, 

Short' courses etc, 

Ml®! structyre and content of the 
Its coherence and progression, 
of the Intellectual- demands 
hf Students; its success in meet- 
:JXK*teted alffisj-The currency of its 
•^lefitjind its relevance to good 


wtf the academic performance 


vil' 'Sr >ni7TH mrjiiE 
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had a key Involvement in an ngenm/. 

, The most popular subjects for YTS 
- college work are Craff Design includ- 
ing a tot of construction work, with 14 
! per cent of the trainees, followed by 
clerical nnd adinlntrativc office work. 
It reveals hardly any trainees on tech- 
nical and scientific subjects, - some 1 

per cent, details, page 14 


Mason calls 
for research 
inquiry 

The’p resent structure of the research 
council system makes it unfit to move 
into the 1990s, Sir Ronald Mason, 
author of the recent report on the 
effects of departmental research com- 
mission told a seminar this week. 

He said a systematic inquiry into the 
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should be undertaken immediately to 
adapt Britain’s research institutions to 
the needs of the next decade. Current- 
ly they did not match the changing 
growth areas of science. 

Sir Ronald told a science policy 
seminar at Imperial College, London 
that his recent work for the Advisory 
Board for the Research Council had 
made it dear a wide inquiry was long 
overdue. , , 

He indicated that he had not made 
this explicit in his earlier report as it 
was outside his immediate terms for 
reference. But there was dearly great 
overlap now between some councils. 
For example, present arrangements 
meant we had no Idea of the overall 
shape of the national effort hi biologic- 
al sciences. 

Sir Ronald was most critical of the 
Natural Environment and Agriculture 
and Food Research Councils, as in his 
report. The report on commissioned 
research refers to a number of insti- 
tutes with a clear need for "re-oilento- 
tlon, amalgamation, privatisation or.' 
transfer to an appropriate gnvcriimenj 
department”. This week, Sir Ronald,, 
reinforced this, saying many establish- 
ments should be out in the market 
bidding for funds. . • 

The .audience of research adnunls- 
' trators and. academics appeared, to- 
share Sir Ronald's views. 


Two separate decisions this, week 
added to the succession Df t ™ves to 
bring Oxbridge into line with other 

^At Oxford the congregation voted in 
favour of dividing imd^M hon- 
ours into an upper and lower “Vision, 
while ' at 'Cambridge, Eromanje! be 
cam* 1 the first college fo ejAer uni 

''Sicsity to abolish Ite 8 P ec1 ^ e iI{S S 
• «ld;idy j Off A level ,tq : 

Ihe'qlKer CBrabridff col J 


move uxpriug 


aboush the entrance exuin 

cause it was thought to pl^e CRndi- 

dotes from state schools at a disodvan- 

■ 8 15r Alan Baker, senior tutor. of 
. Emmanuel, will now go to the rteehng 
' eager to persuade' other colleges ,to 
: :fofow Emroahuej's approach nnd 
: there are signs that pBroaps^MJ, 11 

diwen othhf ‘ cpllegds are ihte [®^ ed - 
Emmanuel's- decision is *s 
entirely W keeping wlth fhj college s 
. -. own preference for conditional «»« : 
. choosing-studants ort A level?,, inter' 

• V ’ vjeWsi and' school reports M Which it 


K ’ ercil lit Cambridge in the tnic 
. By last year, more than 60 per 
cent of Emmanuel's intake came 
through pre or post A level conditional 
offers. Yet surprisingly 42 per cent of 
Its Intake still camfl from independent 
schools, 48 per cent from maintained 
schools and 30 per cent from overseas 
and further education.’ . 

The Oxford resolution nowgoes to a 

postal vote- by more than 2,0P0 of the 
university’s; academic arid administra- 
■v tive ;staro' Oxford: te only British 

university where the second clq»5 hon“ 

- ours; :ddgree- is not sp^t .into , two- 

rSiTeJitc qf tbe geri&al re^olujirin 
■. .:wnq!.rit»rii ; - iho: funiretety ' r, would : ty 


principle support the division of the 
second class Inall honours schools into 
an upper and- lower division.” It was .! 

1 passeu by 20 voles to 10. 

. Tito date for the full postal vote has 
yet to be decided but If the outcome is , 
as decisive as the vote In congregation; . 
the university’s council ana general . 
board is likely to enact the proposal by j 
the end of this academic year. It would 
•. probably come into effect by 1985/6. 

The controversial proposal was , 
moved by the board of the faculty of 
biological and agricultural sciences. 

; According - to the, chairman, of the., 
board, ProteSsbr Peter Arjnitage, the; 

- main -argument in 'favour of the prop-' 
yosal is that of administrative facility.' 
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letter s to tie ©guitar 

Spreading the value of sandwich courses 


Sir, - I suspect that Owen Surridge’s 

J iecc on sandwich courses (THES, 
anuary 27) lacks balance, playing 
down the strong support for sandwich 
courses through much of the meeting, 
and emphasizing the provocations of 
Jason Tarsh. This is merely the regret- 
table tradition of sensational journal- 
ism. Nonetheless, bis remarks do de- 
serve an answer. 

“Why arc only a few universities 
interested?” he asks. What is a few? 
There are 12 universities in mem- 
bership of the Universities Committee 
on Integrated Sandwich Courses, in- 
cluding the nine ex-colleges of ad- 
vanced technology which as the main- 
spring of the system to date run about 
200 courses even in these days of 
University Grants Committee cuts. 
Other universities bring the total to 17 
(Compendium of University Entrance 
Requirements , 1983/84) or 27 (ASET 
Journal, 1983). Sandwich degree 
courses in the UK have expanded as 
quickly ns their equivalents in the US 
without any of the pump-priming 

{ pants to academic institutions which 
lave been common and substantial in 
America. 

And what is the basis of his extraor- 
dinary assertion that there has been 
friction at the university-industry in- 
terface? How much has there been, 
considering that thousands of 
academics and thousands of employ 
have been meeting frequently (or a 1 


ers 

over 


25 years? fs he so naive that he expects 
no friction in all that? 

"Why the more work-oriented 
courses?” Sandwich courses began in 
the UK fas cooperative education did 
in the US and elsewhere) because the 
traditional undergraduate courses 
proved inadequate for the proper 
education and training of engineers 
and technologists; they were lacking in 
applicable knowledge and practical 
''reel" and often settled slowly or badly 
into industrial careers. HM Govern- 
ment therefore decided that courses 
must include at least one year of 

C rofessionnl training, away from col- 

gc. 

Mr Tarsh may wonder why HM 
Government did not ask Oxbridge, 
say, to develop this new system. They 
did not; they sensibly turned to institu- 
tions which had worked closely for 
decades with productive industry and 
had understanding os wliut was re- 
quired. Institutions, too, where course 
initiation and development stood some 
chance of weighing in the balance 
along with research publications in 
deciding promotion. Institutions, that 
is to say, where the soil would be (and 
has been) fertile. 

Integration, In the sense of drawing 
teaching institution and employing 
organization ever closer together, is a 
difficult task, but not impossible. 
Some engineering courses gear 
together university education and in- 


dustrial training in a highly organized 
and detailed way. This is easier to 
achieve in engineering (with its long- 
formalized training tradition, which 
has become embodied in the policies of 
the Engineering Industry Training 
Board and the Engineering Council] 
than in other subjects. But beneficial 
effects on academic studies, from in- 
dustrial training, also occur when stu- 
dents go out into real jobs rather than 
organized training programmes. 

The present writer in 1975 received 
replies from 124 colleagues in 12 
academic departments to a brief ques- 
tionnaire or'open answer" type about 
sandwich and non-sandwich students. 
None had been educated by the sand- 
wich method, so none was in a position 
of praising his or her own education. 
The most striking thing about the 
replies was the frequency of comments 
about the positive influence of the 
industrial training periods on the stu- 
dents* attitudes and capabilities in 
subsequent academic studies. The ex- 
tra-mural experience was clearly seen 
as a valuable educational (as well as 
training) ingredient, and the sandwich 
students were judged to be more alert, 
open-minded, mature, questioning, 
and Involved. 

Every sandwich course tutor also 
has abundant evidence of the excellent 
work done by many students for their 
employers. This is tne value of interpo- 
lating industrial training between 


periods of academic study. 

LESLIE DAVIES 
Chairman, 

Universities Committee on Integrated 
Sandwich Courses. 

Sir, - In your report of a conference on 
sandwich education, held by the 
Education for Industrial Society, 
(THES January 27), you quote Jason 
Tarsh of the Department of Employ- 
ment as asking: “Why are only a few 
universities and the polytechnics in- 
terested in it (sandwich education)?” 

We would like to point out that 22 
out of 46 universities run sandwich 
degree courses, accounting for 42 per 
cent (275) of all university and 
polytechnic courses of this type and 
level. Furthermore, as at 1980/81, 
there were 18,233 students on sand- 
wich courses In universities, represent- 
ing 30 per cent of the total university 
and polytechnic sandwich course 
population. 

Since Mr Tarsh believes that sand- 
wich courses "seem to be run by 
second-class institutions", does he in- 
clude the 22 universities running sand- 
wich courses In this statement, or was 
he simply “knocking the polys"? 

MIKE KELLY 
MICHAEL DORSMAN 
Centre for Educational Development 
and Training. 

Manchester Polytechnic. 
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Dutch philosopher Baruch Spinozc 

New A level 

Sir, - The decision that the Associ- 
ated Examining Board will go ahead 
with Its A level In philosophy, with 
■ the first examinations in 1985, is a 
small event of potentially great int- 
parlance for life, education of Chil- 
dren and students from 5-18 years, 
i TfrM centre -has .taken a. special 
.. interest In the topic . and iscutrcntiy 
.’planning a conference for teachers 
who wish to explore the- general 
question of what may be involved In 
v Introducing philosophy Into schools 
. and colleges i • 

We arc Interested In a number of ' 
different questions; 

He# can the US experience! eape- 
, dally of the ' Institute for' ; the. 
Advancement of Philosophy with 
Children; be used In the British 
Jetting? 

' ' What experience has been gained 
and what lessons learned In those 

schools tfhlqh over some years have 



jr 


Right of reply 

Sir, -The principal qualities associated 
with the academic mind are a regard 
for the truth, in the spirit as well as the. 
letter, and a respect Tor sources which 
does not allow a ease to be built on 
. misrepresentation by omission and . 
selection when quoting from them. I 
had also supposed that academics, 
even when engaged in their more ■ 
ruthless controversies, take some core 
not to allow their arguments to be 
vitiated by the appearance of personal 
animus. These qualities, however, do 
not seem to attract Professor Bernard 
Crick, and his attack (in your issue of 
' January 27) on a recent article of mine 
.in ' The Times is so self-evidently 
; splenetic* personalized and silly that it 
wouldnot be worth a reply but for one 
consideration. 

This is the false impression he 
conveys to ftiiy of your readers Who 
had not . read my article (The Times, 
January 12) that I had attacked state 
■ schools, that I Had "insulted" teachers 
in the, aud that I liad suggested (to 

a uote his Words) “that our indepen- 
ent schools alone defend standards, 

• and decency which the comprehen- 
sives threaten". Nowhere did I make 
■ any such suggestion. Nowhere in my 
article did the word “comprehensives" 
appear, and the fact that he suggests it 
did is Itself an indication of the quality 
and integrity; . of Professor Crick's 
method or controversy, 

My article was directed, not against 
slate schools, but at the Labour Party's 
Commitment (which, surprisingly. Pro- 
fessor Crick says is hews to him) to 
abolish . independent fee-paying 


dally dangerous politically. 

Professor Crick apparently dis- 
agrees but instead of addressing my. 
argument he chose to misrepresent it. 
He did so in particular by taking out of 
context my reference to the case of a 
Danish parent who had visited London 
seeking international support for a 
campaign to allow parents to withdraw 
children from classes using textbooks 


mice of maintaining as a last resort an 
independent sector which can resist 
the fashions which can sweep through 
the public sector not only in terms of 
moral, and political, indoctrination, 
but in fooish academic fashion as 
well”. In giving instances of such 
fashion l paid tribute (ignored by 
Professor Crick) to the ’‘very many 
state schools which have also resisted 


on. pornography deliberately. designed- . .JhemVSuch are Professor Crick’s 
For- schools. (These books included scholarly standards, however r that-he 
“hard” pornography involving multi- gave my conclusion a wholly different 
pie sex with violence.) Professor Crick significance by omitting the crucial 
quoted this reference without any words that I have now italicized above, 


mention of the reason, explained in my 
article, why the cae of the Danish 
schools Is directly relevant to the threat 
to abolish independent schools here. 
He thus contrived to suggest that I had 
gratuitously used pornography as a 
slick with which to beat the Labour 
Party 

In my* article, 1 described hpw three 
Danish parents had appealed to the 
European Court of Human Rights for 
the right to remove their children from 
such classes, And I gave the grounds on 
which the judges had turned the case 
down. Their Judgment specifically 
cited, in justification, the fact that the 
Danish state “preserves an important 
expedient for parents, who in the name 
of their creed or opinions, wish to 
dissociate their children* from such 
classes. “It (the Danish state) allows 
parents either to entrust their children 
to' private schools, which are ... 
heavily subsidized, or to educate them 
... at home.* These were the judges' 
words which I quoted and which 
Professor Crick ignores, thus obscur- 
ing the point that the European Court 
regarded (he existence of independent 

nools os a crucial safety valve. 


and by prefacing what remains of my 
sentence with his word “only”. He thus 
changed the meaning of \vnat I wrote 
by rendering It: “Only an independent 
sector. , .can resist the fashions which 
can sweep through the public sector, 
etc". •' 

The personal insults with which the 
egregious professor concludes his col- 
umn are a matter of indifference to me 
as they Would be to anyone who knows 
him. So are his reasons for announcing 
to his readers that he wasted his money 
sending his sons to the same Indepen- 
dent school to which 1 sent mine.. 
(Why, given his political opinions, he 
aid so is of no consequence to anyone 
else, but presumably he must have 
hoped at the time to buy them some 
advantage.) 

But since he asserts that' I have 
betrayed the standards of public de- 
bate, t can only wonder what he thinks 
he is doing to academic standards by 
this, kind of meretricious, inaccurate 
and abusive journalism of which any 
self-respecting professional journalist 
would be surely ashamed. 


b Over some years have. : schools, thus creating a state monopo- “nools as a crucial safety valve. ronat n n 
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i Editor, 


Engineering 

resources 

Sir, - As engineering professors ore. 
pare their responses lo questions o K 
and two of the University Grants 
Committee letter and to the consults 
live document of the Engineeriiu 
Council on Standards and Routes to 
Registration they recognize a dilem- 
ma. On the one hand the UGC seeks to 
assess the implications of constant or 
declining resources per student in 
universities as a whole. On the other 
hand universities themselves are con- 
cerned about the cost Implications of 
the Engineering Council proposals fix 
enhanced and extended undergradu- 
ate engineering degree courses - with 
some recognition by the council of the 
need only for additional resources per 
student, if, for example, terms are 
lengthened. 

The Engineering Professors' Con- 
ference is wholly supportive oi the 
Engineering Council in its role as u 
“engine of change”. Already many oi 
its members are active in develop- 
ments, within their universities which 
are a clear response to the evolving 
policies of the council. None oi these 
developments is possible, however, 
without increased loading on academic 
staff, both in the short term as degree 
schemes are being replanned ana in 
the longer term as teaching methods 
are changed to achieve a greater 
integration of theoretical, practical 
and design and other project, work. 

Universities and the uGC should 
convey to the Government the urgency 
of the need for at least a reversal of the 
trend of declining resources per stu- 
dent for engineering without this hiv- 
ing to be achieved oy a further com- 
pensating reduction in resources avail- 
able in other subject areas. 

G. D. S. MacLENNAN, 
Chairman, 

Engineering Professors' Conference, 
Department of engineering, 
University of Leicester. 


Local funding 

Sir, - Karen Gold’s article on local 
authority levels of support for ilwf 
advanced further education institu- 
tions provided valuable background 
information and made interesting 
reading (THES, February 3). 

However since Bolfon Metropoiitu 
Borough Council is identified as (he 
authority which appeals to be cutting 
the most (by over £V6m), 1 think soup 
comment and clarification is news- 
sary. Certainly any- implication inn 
Bolton is being unsupportive of Bolton 
Institute of Higher Education or thstH 
has reneged on its National Advtswy 
Body position would be totally untrue. 

Form 1 in the NAB returns was 
to identify the level of top up the oc^ 
authority would provide if the tot 
■ pool allocation to the institute was . c 
by 10 per cent. I have no doub let 
Bolton Metropolitan Council wou 
have honoured its commltmen U : 
a disaster had hit this institute! In I 
of course, our pool allocation was 
reduced but actually mcreasea ^ 

“ISL-S 
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IbUJl forphllospphy atA level,, 
grating with other s ** 
such as English', for Instance 
- r h increar*— J *- 

method? . . ... . . 3 

- Hw can small schools or cotieges - ' o 
I organize to add philosophy A fevel (o ,r] 


■ Good managers 

.. u * au ®** 1 B (n a at .present Compiling the nn degree courses/ Similarly, to what . “ ° 


edition: of : i Degree \ Course extent universities, polytechnics .and •* Sir, -In four months time, as aresuit of 
Careers Cdusultaqts,’ 12 Hill v : ‘hat. heads of schools my research Interest, I shall be going 

Ichifiond. Surrey). .* shbuld mstltute a: presorting of appli- abroad to contribute to a workshop on 

“ **•““ ' qiie«ti6miajres 1 cahtS itfttor than allow UCCA forms the management of mainstream 

* * * academic departments in universities. 

Hence this letter. 


V- .-jlliflr ^uHcuium oftttf 

: 'j. punnftig to offer a cdii. r 

year : A level [course ^xamlrting To \ 

' l98Si and hOW lire Interested 3fchools ' 
. malting ■- curirlculum development ' 


A* far as I know! al meson t, Strath- 
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Too few trained in sensing’ 


V" 


year’s position. In such a 9 on *^ x L v . 
institute's academic board ^ 
ernlng body recommended tnai 
authority should reduce its wo up 
: £35,000. This level of support wi”^ 
• lead to any form of fedund*jjv 
reduction in planned expenditure 

wjssi&ifSt 

lions worked adversely 
liowing the development ; tbe 

has simply altowj g 
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by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Britain may fail to benefit from the 
n rofi tabic new techniques of remote 
sensing because higher education m- 
siitutions are not training enough peo- 
D le the House of Lords Select Com- 
jniiiee on Science and Technology 
concludes in a report published this 
week * 

Remote sensing, described by Royal 
Society witnesses to the committee as 
an enabling technology nearly as im- 
portant as biotechnology, means sur- 
veying the earth and using special 
instruments on satellites or aircraft. 
TTic committee estimates that while 
several hundred people in Britain 
understand the rudiments of remote 
sensing, there are probably only 20 or 
ju with an adequate overall training. 

Although the committee calls for 
more Government backing for re- 
search and development in remote 
sensing, it Is most concerned about the 
lack of educational provision. “We arc 
very worried about this because it is so 
striking- there's really very little going 
on this field,” Lord Shackleton, chair- 
man of the sub-committee which con- 
ducted (he inquiry, said this week. 

Pharmacy 
closure 
opposed 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

The Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain has made a strong protest 
against the proposed closure of Heriot- 
Watt University’s pharmacy depart- 
ure University Grants Committee 
decided to axe the Heriot-Watt depart- 
ment following a report from the 
PharmaceuticarSociety suggesting a 10 
, per cent cut in student intake. 

Four university schools - Queen’s 
Belfast, Chelsea College London, 
Nottingham, and Heriot-Watt, fell! 
below the UGC’s minimum intake ofl 
W- But it has proposed that only 1 
Heriot-Watt should be axed and the 
other three have won additional re- 
sources or staff. 

The Pharmaceutical Society has told 
the UGC it envisaged a 10 per cent cut 
In intake across the country. Dr James 
Qjillon, secretary of tne Scottish 
branch of the Pharmaceutical Society, 
said: “Rather than putting the brakes 
on, they’re through away the engine. 
No way did we encourage what they 
wmit to do, closing a school." 

Both Lothian Health Board and the 
«ca pharmaceutical committee for 
Edinburgh and the Lothians have 
warned that local health care will 
suffer if the school, the oldest in 
Bntain, Is axed. 

... However. Heriot-Watt itself is treat- 
'yM 1 #. crisis laconically. It is under- 
5 arc being encouraged not to 

publicize the issue'. Heriot- watt's prin- 
cipal; Dr Tom Johnston, this week 
. “Stied a bland statement following a 
^theeling with the UGC. It said: “We 
“jr " cltcv e we put forward convincing 
I arguments ^..Jor- the retention of 

pharmacy Teaching at Heriot-Watt unl- 
■ JJWty We '.gained the impression 
Wat these arguments will be seriously 
. the main committee of 

iLj? k expected to make a final 

Periston by the middle of next rrionth. 



The UK has a single specialist MSc 
course in remote sensing, run jointly 
between Imperial and University col- 
leges, London, with 15 students in its 
first year. Mr Geoffrey Pardoe, advis- 
ory lo the Government’s national 
remote sensing programme board, 
told the committee this number could 
be increased 10 times. 

The committee estimated there were 
800 remote sensing courses in the 
United Stales and the report suggests 
“more training courses in areas of 
catography related lo the committee’s 
terms of reference are being sponsored 
in India than in Britain”. 

The committee fears this will ham- 
per efforts to profit from new uses of 
remote sensing in oceanography, 
weather forecasting, crop and resource 
monitoring and prospecting and in the 
related area of digital mapping. All 
these areas will develop rapidly as a 
new generation of remote sensing 
satellites are placed in orbit towards 
the end of the 1980s. 

The report blames the lack of a 
central focus for remote sensing de- 
velopment for the failure to step up 
training. The Science and Engineering 
Research and the Natural Environ- 
ment Research councils come in for 
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paniculr criticism, although the com- 
mittee recognizes they arc short of 
cash. Professor Sir Robert Boyd is 
quoted pointing out the desire of each 
of these two councils to gel the other to 
pay for new developments. 

Since the report was drafted, the 
astronomy, space and radio board of 
the SERC Has decided to cut bek 
remote sensing development to a small 
core programme because of shortage 
of funds, in the hope that the NERC 
will take the lead on applications of the 
new techniques. 

The report commends the Govern- 
ment decision lo set up the national 
remote sensing board, bringing 
together departments, industry and 
research councils. But it calls for two 
further committees to enhance coor- 
dination in the area: a joint research 
councils committee for remote sensing 
and digitals mapping; and a remote 
sensing and digital cartography coor- 
dination panel chaired anu serviced by 
the Department of Education and 
Science. 

House of Lords Science and Technolo- 
gy Committee, Remote Sensing and 
Digital Mapping , first report session 
1983/84, HMSO £7 J 
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City merger will be 
recommended to ILEA 


by Karen Gold 
and Maggie Richards 

A merger of City University and City 
of London Polytechnic will be recom- 
mended to members of the Inner 
London Education Authority by their 
education officer when they meet to 
discuss their review of higher educa- 
tion in the capital next month. 

A draft of the report by Mr Bill 
Stubbs says: “There are sound 
academic justifications, particularly in 
science and the social sciences for a 
merger". This is despite City Universi- 
ty’s academic policy committee's re- 
cent conclusion that there were no 
academic grounds. 

Merger, says the paper “would pro- 
duce ;i newly penf institution . . .with 






major strengths in science engineer- 
ing. business studies, law nmT social 
sciences . . . well placed to take n lend 
in the development mid applications of 
new technology". 

I here would lie little effect on the 
university's strong engineering hut this 
would support the polytechnic's metal- 
lurgy uud science in huth institutions 
could benefit substantially, in business 
studies the provision would be com- 
plementary, while in social studies, 
which is “much larger and include a 
wider spread of disciplines than in the 
university, n merger would produce a 
strong, oroadly-bascd social science 
grouping”. 

There would also be advantages to 
the polytechnic in terms of accom- 
modation. Apart from (he high prop- 
ortion of. polytechnic buildings on 
leases soon to end, the ILEA round 
much more space in the university for a 


substantially smaller number of stu- 
dents. 

The paper recommends dropping 
the other proposed merger between 
City Polytechnic and Central London 
Polytechnic. 

.City University’s council agreed this 
week to ask the ILEA to clarify 
whether they want the merger to 
include more than the university and 
City Polytechnic, fallowing the ILEA 
letter to the university saying (he 
merger would have implications for 
other farther and higher education 
planning in London, 'fhc university's 
senate and council will vote on the 
merger proposals at the end of this 
month. 

Three merger options for Gold- 
smiths College were being examined 
by members of the academic hoard this 
week. 

An eventual merger between Gold- 
smiths and Queen Mary College is 
favoured by a joint collaborative plan- 
ning committee chaired by Dr Richard 
lloggiiii and Sir James Mentor, while 
the ILEA has suggested the creation of 
n polyversily for south-east London by 
combining Goldsmiths with Thames 
Polytechnic and Avery Hill College. 

Unofficial talks have also liecn held 
between deans of faculty at Gold- 
smiths and senior management repre- 
sentatives of the Polytechnic of the 
South Bank. 

A recent meeting of the Goldsmith's 
delegacy, the college’s governing 
body, expressed enthusiasm about the 
Queen Mary merger plan, and com- 
mended the “very positive report" of 
theioint planning committee. 

The report by tne planning commit- 
tee had come down firmly in favour of 
a merger with QMC. 


CNAA draws up criteria checklist 


continued from front page 
how this can be measured, within 
other categories, it gives examples of 
the areas to be considered. In the 
quality of student intake, it suggests 
measurement by A level scores and by 
ratio of applications to acceptances. In . 
the level of resource provision It 
includes student/staff ratios, academic/ 
support staff ratios, and total depart-, 
mental financial and space allocation. 
The longest list of quantifiable mea- 
sures js for staff quality, and includes 
publications in journals, books pub- 


lished, research and consultancy in- 
come, short courses and research stu- 
dents and assistants. , L 

The paper says that the board should 
also consider how much information 
could be kept up to date, perhaps by 
requiring annual reports on all 
courses, and how institutions can he 
involved in the process. Most Institu- 
tions of maturity are in practice weli 
aware of the excellence or otherwise of 
the courses they offer by.roference to 
national standards." . 

Partnerships progress, page 4 


Chelsea 
hits back 
at the UGC 

Chelsea College, London, has made a 
hard-hitting response to the University 
Grants Committee’s “strategy" letter, 
challenged its nssumptions and criti- 
cized its uncritical acceptance of Gov- 
ernment arguments. 

Separate papers from the college's 
senate and council say Chelsea will not 
be trapped into answering the letter in 
its own terms, thereby restricting 
genuine debate, 

The senate says that underlying the 
letter are proposals “to so reduce the 
universities that they will be qualita- 
tively different and very much poorer 
in standing In the world. 

The senate finds it “disturbing” that 
the UGC accepts the Department of 
Education and Science figures on pro- 
jected student demand, knowing they 
ore controversial. 

According to the college council 
there is nothing in the UGC letter to 
say what the objectives or higher 
education should be, what constitutes 
excellence, how standards are to be 
maintained and how accountability is 
best ensured. At Chelsea there was 
now nothing left to cut “but our 
academic standards". 

• Dr Charles Phelps, prindpnl of 
Chelsea, has been appointed pro- 
rector for external development af 
Imperial College, London with special 
responsibility tor industrial liaison and 
the promotion of research. 


Ministers 
stand firm 
on travel 


White Paper defended as criticism mounts 


Mr Peter Brooke, under secretary of 
state for education, denied this weck in 
the House of Commons that the White 
Paper was either an attack on local 
government or i a condemnation of 
farther education colleges. _ , 
Answering a question from Mr Bar- 
ry Sheerman; opposition spokesman 
for employment and training, Mr . 
Brookei said that local education au- 
thorities already worked constructive- 
ly with the Manpower Services Cqm- 
missioo. His department enthusiasti- 
cally, supported the. White Paper. - 
But it is likely that local authorities 
associations whose education commit- 
tees were meeting this week and later. 
this month wifldcddeon a poheyof 
non-cooperation with the MSC, as a 
result ed the. White PapJH/ 

- The White'. - 
: was annou 


Department of Employment 
week. Its main intent is to trnnsfet up 
to £200m for non-advanced further 
education to the MSC by deducting It 
from the rate support grant, thus 
riving the commission control of 25 per 
cent of oall non-advanced further 

I *7he Association of County Councils 
education committee was mealing this 
week to decide what steps should be 
taken in resisting the White Paper. An 
ACC official said that withdrawal of 


Ministers admit that their plans for a 
flat rate travel award for students will 
involve “rough justice" far some but 
are not prepared to jeopardize the 
promised administrative savings by 
modifying its proposals for a flat rate 
scheme. 

The brief two-week consultation 
period on the alternatives suggested by 
the Government for implementation 
in September ends next week but 
nlreaay there has been adverse reac- 
tion from Opposition MPs and the 
National Union of Students At present 
the Government’s plans are restricted 
to England and Wales. 

• Students can reclaim spending on 
travel if it exceeds the t50 already 
included in their mandatory awards. 
More than 170,000 or the 385,000 
students from England and Wales 
make claims against their local author- 
ities at a significant administrative 
cost. 

Of the two options, ministers favour 
a differential flat rale with £100 for 
students living away from home and 
£160 for (hose at home, about II per 
cent of the total. 

The differential is intended to allow 
for students with unavoidably high 
daily travelling costs. Only 43 percent 
of students clnim reimbursement of 
travel awards, and while some will be' 
able to budget to meet extra costa, the 
Department of Education and Science 
admits some will be out of pocket, 
especially those, with relatively high 
daily, travel costs. 

Mr Giles Radice, Labour’s educa- 
tion spokesman accepted there was a 
case for administrative savings but said 
students with travel costs hi excess of 
the flat rate should be able. to claim. 

As a condliatory gesture towards , 
the National Union of Students, (he 
Government is lo make two changes in 


mcnl ministers to this affect, os well as 
expressing grave concern over the 
poll lien 1 and const! luilonnl: implictions 
of the proposals. . : 

Last week's quarterly meeting of the 
Association of Metropolitan Author- 
ities decided to call hh : emergency ^ 

meeting of the education committee the awards system for next year, ft b to 
for lator this month , Which will rccon- I increase the extra week s allowance for 
sider the association’s relationship 
with the MSC. ■ 

Mr Peter Dawson, general secretary 
of the National Association of 
and Higher 


students on longer courses and il is to 
end the one-year limit on periods of 
unemployment which count towards 
the three-year qualifying period for 
independent status.’ 


1 cooperation” with" the MSC in various Teachers In ' Further 

staves was on the cardsboth nationally, • Education said this .week that .tije i 1«H 

' artltaS, bnt care had to be taken to ; ;i association would fight tp.nall the lie JU^luClDCrg IflD 

ensure that young pedple did. hot,' that ftirther educqt%i>d, tad deli- ' ■- ° 

ensure mm ^ r ,, goods; nnd to protest the 
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thefr lot; 
at stalfo. 


i The Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils has approved ' the Medical 
\ Research Council's recommendation 
that Britain continue its subscription to s 
tiro .European ; iflQlptprlifrLr.biolOgy ; 
htabptatoiy in Heidelberg. 
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f DIARY \ 


SUNDAY 

In keeping with the times I've bought 
a word processor. U sits there, much 
cleverer than I, allowing me to use 
about 2 per cent of its power. Its first 
task has been to take on board the 
seven different reports and inquiries 
canied out on my place of work in 
the last year. Without breaking sweat 
it registers yet another dozen contra- 
dictions between the reports. 

Late in the evening I am phoned to 
be told that n member of staff is ill 
and E have to prepare a booklist for 
9.30 tomorrow; the macliine achieves 
it In an hour. I'm convinced now that 
it can run the department. Cnn it deal 
with Her Majesty’s Inspectors? 


MONDAY 

Two lectures on devianev to com- 
munity nurses and social workers. 
The excitement of teaching to prac- 
tice is still there every time anew. 
Each group, each year has different 
experiences; each time they critically 
appraise the ideas in alternative 
ways. 

Four Norwegian students come to 
see me to discuss anti-racism in social 
work education. They get a clearer 
understanding of just now very diffi- 
cult it is to get aiiy distance at all. We 
have changed the social base of our 
student intake, but have only 
approached the edges of moving the 
curriculum. The blnck students’ an- 
ger says much more to them than I 
can. 

In the afternoon I spend three 
hours with the local authority inspec- 
tor discussing our approach to educa- 
tion. The levels of accountability of a 
London polytechnic are many and 
varied. The authority still represents 
a level which Is helpfully critical both 
in pedagogy and policy. 


TUESDAY 

tip at 8 am 1 to picket for the Inner 
Londbn Education Authority. A 
fearfully cold day made much war- . 
jpdr by the kids (and my own). 
..enjoyment of seeing their headmas- 
: tecs In ;Bnbrakib wd action,. The' 
breadth: of- the march gives -us- all 
: i$op)o hbpe - It i dqeS appear that; 

I London's education 1« Important to 
more .than .teachers,- lecturers and 
. •' advisers. But then 1 suppose London-' 
ers have bqep used to righting for 
democratic accountability through 
..their action. * . 

1 return home to the word proces- 
sor to reconstruct my response to a 
small threat to a bit or London's 
education 7 social science at the' 
Foiytcchntc of North London. .It may 
not be veiy large but It does matter 
for those Londoners who do w.nnt an 
opportunity for professional qua!-' 


THURSDAY 

With the first-year degree group to 
continue our study skills programme. 
Learning computer skills with them 
has proved useful in many ways. It is 
after all true that teachers can find 
learning .difficu It. It is after all true 
that some students are better at some 
things than some staff. The tutorial 
group has gained a lot of confidence 
in four months. I’m sure a trained A 
level hound could still sniff out those 
with good grades from the others, 
but very few higher education social 
science teachers either could nor 
would bother. 

The Norwegians return with a 
range of questions. If there are 147 
languages spoken in ELEA schools, 
how do we help both as educators 
and social workers? Good point. We 
depend upon bilingual five-year-olds 
[ suppose. 

Then, by chance to a staff seminar 
on the various theories behind the 
ILEA's multi-racial policy followed 
by our evening MA course. Good 
stretching stuff; it can help to survive 
in education by studying it. 


FRIDAY 

(Three mentions In The THES edito- 
rial I) Early morning meeting with the 
departmental research team analys- 
ing computer education for those 
who are afraid of VDU’s. A wry 
smile from the research fellow leads 
me to believe I have become a part of 
his successful sample. 

Then on to chair the advisory panel 
for our Trades Union Studies unit. 
The trades unions we are working 
with seem quite pleased to provide 
both access ana support tor the 
research and teaching. We do seem 
to have the possibility of unlocking 
some real relationship between them 
and academic resources. Again, 
another barrier between 'higher 
education and the outside world 
crumbles a little bit. 

In the afternoon the faculty board 
discuss our response to latest Inquisi- 
tions. The other departments prove 
really helpful and supporting, Workv . 
ing alongside us they can see the 


effect of the process that Bernard 
Crick has called "the polytechnic that 
is already experiencing 1984". They 


schnicthat 


consequently help us out of an in- 
creasing sense ot injustice’. 

Again, thank goodness, academic 
colleagues have the courage to fight 
hard for rationality. It looks almost 
certain that, with a little help from 
our friends we will get through. • 


SATURDAY 

I- give a speech, with some of- U pur 
friends" to the! National Union of 
Students special education confer- 
ence, An excellent di&Clissiori on the 
need for an open democratic rela- 
tionship between, higher education 


Natfhe leaders get backing 


and society. The present system of 
accountability docs seem to detract 
from any. , Clear democratic rela- 


by David Jobbins 

Leaders of the college lecturers’ union 

achieved backing from the weekend's 

special conference for their carefully 

balanced salary claim for 1984, 

although few votes were swayed by the 

rhetoric. 

The vote was closer than some 
members of the executive of the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education would 
have liked. But the demand for a flat 
rate claim was all but defeated before 
delegates to the special conference 
assembled in London. 

Almost all the 14 regions and affili- 
ated bodies had decided which way 
they would vote in advance, so the 
competing appeals for a claim to unite 
the wide-ranging interests represented 
in the union were unlikely to affect the 
outcome. 

In the end the executive emerged 
intact with their percentage increase 
for all members and automatic transfer 
for lecturers at the top of the lowest 
salaty grade to the lecturer 2 scale. 

Wnile predictions for the vote for a 

CNAA is 
ready to 
matchmake 

by Karen Gold 

Polytechnics and colleges wanting 
partnerships in validation should start 
wooing the Council for National 
Academic Awards now. The CNAA 
announced this week that with the 
successful completion of its part- 
nership In validation scheme with 
Newcastle Polytechnic, a second 
round of partnerships will begin later, 
this year. 

1 Institutions will probably be asked 
to offer themselves in September, 
CNAA assistant chief officer Dr Alan 
Matterson. But those Interested are 
expected to identify themselves infor- 
mally before then. Fewer than five 
institutions are expected to be suc- 
cessful. . ■ v r- ; 

According to Dr Matterson, another 
two models of partnership might be 
considered apart from that tried out 
with Newcastle, where polytechnic 
and CNAA validation processes took 
place side by side instead of in succes- 
sion. 

Out of 70 courses at the polytechnic, 
25 had been successfully validated in 
this way since the experiment began in 
1981, and the experimental stage was 
now over, according to Newcastle’s 
deputy director, Professor John Clark, 

■ .' A CNAA Working party, set up last 
December when the council decided 
the two-year Newcastle experiment 
had worked and should be extended, 
will deride the suitors and also the type 
of relationship. 

. In future, all courses at the 
polytechnic would be validated in this 
way unless either partner decided on 
an exception, he said. Newcastle 
wanted to make its experience of the 
experiment available to other institu- 
tions, because It was convinced of its 
value, he said, 


fiat rate alternative proved accurate, 
the vote against was significantly 
underestimated. Voting was 212 for 
and 179 against, with many of the 
national council members represent- 
ing affiliated organizations voting with 
the executive, It was this factor which 
had been largely left out of account. 

Calling for a fiat rate rather than a 
percentage claim, Mr Mike Cushman 
from inner London dismissed the view 
that it would be exploited by the 
Natfhe’s rival in advanced further 
education, the Association of 
Polytechnic Teachers. 

“we must not let the APT write our 
claim by proxy,” he said. An extra £30 
a week would safeguard the living 
standards of every Natfhe member up 
to the director of the largest 
polytechnic. Half that would protect 
people up to principle lecturer and 
most departmental heads. 

But for the executive Mr Ken Tho- 
mas argued that the move would 
unbalance the claim. Mr Peter Daw- 
son, the general secretary, said it 
would weaken the unity needed to 
resist the wedge being dnven between 


further and higher education 
strengthen the union’s enemies 

Tliere was an even clearer majority 
against the compromise “fa n]uu? 
formula, regarded by most but not In 
the flat rate regions as a fallback ft* » 
was rejected by 244 votes to 160 ,£ I 
the north-west region, one of the lb 
rate supporters, decided not to back h 

Ex-presidcnt Mr Chris Mint a argued 
the formula had been used last yelrhv 
the management to stop the union 
Pushing other points or its claim io- 
eluding the automatic transfer bu 
year’s negotiations had turned into, 
“stupid Dutch auction" over the size of 
the ix factor. 

Delegates also decided against stint- 
lating a claim of at least 10 per cent 
They backed the executive’s strategy 

of leaving negotiations for a beuerdtd 

for part-timers to a separate claim « 
the national joint council on condition 
of service later this month. 

But delegates voted by 191 to 172 u 
consult fully with the union's mem- 
bership before proceeding with the 1 
salary claim if the L1/L2 transfer raws 
a dead end. ! 



Hatching an Idea: The Royal Veterinary College, London, needs la 
raise nearly £200,000 to construct an aviary for the breeding and study 
of endangered birds. Cedric Price, who worked with Lord Snowdon lo 
design the world-famous aviary at London Zoo, has drawn up plant 
(above) for an enormous bird-house. " 

Staff shortages hamper 
prison education unit 


by Maggie Richards 
A report on the education service at 
, Leeds Prison has praised the work of 
adult educators, out says the service 
they offer is hampered by enormous 
problems of funding and Human re- 
sources. 

The report, by HM Inspectors, 
cites the example of new purpose- 
built education centre within the pris- 
on which is chronically under used, 
while prisoners are taught in converted 
cells. 

Teachers of art classes are compel- 
led to carry buckets of water down a 


new education centre. ' . 

“This most useful and exnwwrc 
resource, not dissimilar in ste «« 
facilities to a small primary Ktwoh “ 
uSed for teaching and learning 


;V?EbNE$OAy 


tionBhip; 

. It’s good to hear students and 
academics who, in rejecting this 
present. . byzanline mess, are not 
simply hankering ’after Isolation; Of 
course there are many things that are 


poses for only four evening seawn 
each week from n total of 15 
morning, afternoon and evening 
sions," says the report. , 

The report contrasts fadlitiMj l 
new centre with current daws 
young prisoners in convert^ . 
housing eight students and 
, "There fs a blackboard. 
sockets but no water or sink. I » 
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Concern 

over 

hours 

by David Jobbins 

Union leaders are alarmed by a prolif- 
eration of attempts by local authorities 
to increase the nours lecturers spend 
teaching. 

Although they are not yet faced with 
serious disputes such as those with 
Manchester and Croydon -- when au- 
thorities tried to impose longer class 
contact hours by dismissing lecturers 
and offering new contracts - there are 
a sufficient number of current or 
pending cases to cause concern. 

The National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education said this week it had no 
inicntion of negotiating a worsening of 
conditions of service (or its members 
who it regards as safeguarded by a 
national agreement on conditions of 
service. 

The most immediate problem is in 
West Sussex, where tnc authority 
wants to increase teaching hours by 
an hour to bring them up to the 
maximum permitted under tnc nation- 
al agreement. It says that under a local 
agreement, principals have the discre- 
tion to arrange teaching time up to the 
maximum but that a practice has arisen 
or permitting staff to teach one hour a 
week less. Natfhe argues that this is 
now established by custom and prac- 
tice and should not be removed. 

Natfhe's executive decides this 
weekend whether to agree to take the 
issue to the National Joint Council for 
Conditions of Service for adj udlcation . 
The authority has already made its 
submission, arguing that the extra, 
hours would permit the employment of 
10 extra staff, allowing an expansion of 
educational opportunities and im- 
proved staff development. 

Meanwhile in Wales, lecturers in 
Gwent have been asked to consider the 
possibility of teaching' an extra hour, 
again bringing them up to the max- 
imum permitted, in an effort to make 
. savings of more than £460,000. It was 
being emphasized by union officials' 
that there was no attempt at coercion, 
and that the possibility of finding 
alternative economies might emerge 
from discussions this week with mem- 
bers of the education authority. 

Potentially the most serious con- 
frontation, in Dudley, West Midlands, 
where the authority took its lead from 
a report from Price Waterhouse which 
concluded that efficiency could be 
increased by raising contact hours, 
seems to be receding following a 
decision to ask college principals to 
seek alternative savings. 

Mr Jim Munnery, Natfhe’s assistant 
secretary for salaries gave a general 
Warning to authorities who might con- 
rider the “aggressive abuse ofpower” 
of dismissing staff. 



m lit 

Scientists at Surrey University this week showed oiT (heir second 
satellite and claimed a record In building and testing it In only five 
months. Speed was essential because NASA offered a free launch for 
UOSAT-B if they received it this month. 


Adult education 
fees rise again 

Fees for adult education courses con- 
tinued to rise during 1983, according to 
figures just published. 

In Its annual survey of fees charged 
for non-examination courses, the 
National Institute for Adult Con- 
tinuing Education reports an average 
increase of 5 per cent. Increases in fees 
levied on examination courses ranged 
between 3 and 12 per cent. 

’ The institute canvassed 104 educa- 
tion authorities in England and Wales 
and received replies from 98. While 
fees increased, few education author- 
ities offered discount incentives for 
courses lasting more than one term, 
though 63 per cent allowed payment 
per term or in instalments. Full pay- 
ment in advance for longer courses was 
demanded by 28 authorities. 

The use of credit card facilities 
increased last year. Sixteen education 
authorities used credit card schemes in 
■1983, compared to eight authorities in 
the previous year.' 

Reduced fees for pensioners on 
non-examination courses were 
allowed by 78 per cent of authorities. 
Eight per cent waived fees. 

Fees were also waived by 31 p 
of authorities for unemployed 
on non-examination courses. Jobless 
adults taking examination courses paid 
no fee in 40 per cent of authorities. 

In the field of adult basic education 
no fees were levied by 55 per cent of 
authorities. A further 31 per cent 
demanded a minimal charge for this 
type of course. 


Too many rejects 
for UCCA chief 


by Ngaio Crccjucr 
Too many candidates arc being re- 
jected for university because there axe 
not enough places, even though they 
are well qualified. Dr Harry Kay, the 
chairman of the Universities Central 
Council on Admissions said this week. 

1 In the rurword to the UCCA annual 
report Dr Kuy describes the “unusuul 
and unhappy picture" of university 
admissions Iasi year, because of the 
effect of the July 1981 cuts in Govern- 
ment spending. 

in the two years since then, lie 
writes, there has been an increasing 
number of home candidates, but the 
number accepted has decreased by 
about 5.000, more seriously between 
1982 uml 1983 than in the preceding 
year. 

The number of women applicants 
has ulsti risen "considerably’' over the 
lust two years, by more than 6 ,( 101 ). hut 
ngain the number of acceptances has 
fallen. 

Mr Kay writes: “While university 
selectors were pleased lo he able to 
choose candidates with such good 
qualifications, the incrcnsing emphasis 
that has to he placed upon examination 


grades is to be regretted, usncci 
when it is borne in mind that 


uccially 

the 

school-lenving examinations were not 
designed for purposes of university 
selection and that fine shades of differ- 
ence between grades arc having to 
carry more significance than was in- 
tended when the grading system was 
designed. 

“All this can be summarized hy 
saying that selectors arc hung forced 
to discriminate taiwccn applicants 
where too many arc well qualified but 
have to be rejected only on the 
grounds that there are no university 
places for them." 

[)r Kuy ulsu says that public aware- 
ness of the increasing competition for 
university entry is lnukiug applicants 
and schools nervous, and they have 
been applying earlier. 

But, he warns, by the lime applica- 
tions have dosed only about 5 or 6 per 
cent of the totul number of places have 
been committed. 

The Universities Central Council on 
Admissions, Twenty-first ltepnri, IW2I 
Available from them at P.O. ftox 
2N, Cheltenham, C/or CrLSO IHY. 
£1.50. 


ercent 

eople 


HMIs ‘shouldn’t need invite’ 


Her Majesty's Inspectors should be 
able tp visit university departments of 
education by right and publish reports 
.of their inspections, the Socialist Edu- 
cational Association said this week. 

The SEA argues in its response to 
the Government’s draft circular on 
teacher training that the inspectors 
should not have to wait for ain invita- 
tion. ■ 

As a result of a concordat agreed 
with the Department of Education and 
■Science In tne 1960s university depart- 
;n»rits of education, unlike public 
, “ctor institutions, Bre exempt from 
inspections and no reports of visits are 
^ever, published. ■ 

dreft’circular published by the 
• :'i' JSS j , *t the end' of last year recom- 
a retting up a Council for the 

Accreditation of Teacher Education, 
Which would rely on HMI reports. It 
, Wanted 1 new criteria for. teacher 
■ «flnmg courses. 

, SE ^ warqs that the council 
Jbigm become another Quango. It 

thatifsb 


membership should be appointed by 
the Secretary of State for Education. 
For the new body to have any credibil- 
ity it should have adequate local 
authority representation, it says. 

Both bodies are opposed to limiting 



.. that it should have some elected 

••• T£P r ^®, ma dves and is concerned about 
pbntment abobt its Telp- 
ytfth the Council for National 


1 ' ^®demfc;Awards and the University . 

yi$W is' shared by the Associa- : 
^of^Mefrt^litah.’Anithorities. . 
W^ItWccs thejdeaof 6 transbin-^ 


ary teacher training in to age ranges of 
three to eight ana seven to twelve. 

• Small teacher, training colleges with 
viable numbers and a good graduate 
employment rate should be allowed to 
survive, the National Council of 
Women said this week. 

Its' report, Education for Teachers , 
says it accepts the need to rationalize 
numbers and the spread oflnstitutions. 
But it questions the assumption that 
there ispositlvo merit in initinl training 
being located in large diversified col- 

1C ^Small colleges often haVe an indi- 
vidual ethos which is greatly appreci- 
ated by students, and which may be 
lost in large establishments. We also 
found from our visits that students In 
smaller and more isolated colleges bad 
closer links with the community*- the 

re ?fae round! also urges reforms in the 
wav' teacher, requirements are esll- 
nrH SBVR the Government 


NO 

QUESTIONS 

ASKED 


Higher education gives staff and students' the freedom to 
Bludy Ihrir chosen aAJact Plus Iha freedom to enjoy the 
many work and leisure faculties avalabte at colleges, 
pdyteclmlcs and unbrarsWea 
No one wants undue restrictions placed upon Mb 
freedom but the problem sffl remains of hew to 
prevent unauthorised outsiders tan taking advantage of 
whet's on offer, 

The simple solution lies In a LAMINEX Identity card. 

One qrick glance at an fridMduafly designed LAMINEX 
card carrying both the bower's rignatum end plctire wJI 
soon establsli staff or student credfcIRy. And a 
LAMINEX tad can actually add to the quality of campus 
Ufa It opera the way to easy administration of staff and 
student discount schemes and slows proper management 
of subsidised faditias such bb bars and refectories 
It gives frnmedble poof of a person’s entitlement tousa 
sports hals, laboratories, bookshops and libraries aruL off 
campug If a proof of student status for travel and theatre 
tickets. 


h halls of residency a simple card check on wiry can 
prevent a potential thief or attacker tan uaHtifl across. 
LAMINEX Identity cards put an end to hravy-handed 
security methods and embarrassing questioning If 
requted they can even Incorporate a dtocreet emoting 
system 

With the minimum of training LAMINEX cards can be 
produced oivstte within minutes. 

Choose from flve compact, portable systems, sd complete 
vrift camera, photo dte-cuttar and lamtator, and all 
slmpte to ooerata 

Each completed card Is sealed In a tamper-resistant, 
tough, dear ptastfc pouch Which to no more obfrusive 
than a credtt card 

And yoM know al equipment b designed and engineered 
to the high standards demanded by a company with an 
International reputation for quality (tu<o-ldMtity 8ystem&. 

When f#u wart te be MmIHM, Identify wttt 
UNIMEX. 
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UGC asked to aid 
women returners 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The University Grants Committee is 
considering an extension to (he “new 
blood" lecturers' scheme to offer more 
openings for women scientists and 
engineers. 

The extended scheme has been put 
to the UGC chairman Sir Peter Swin- 
nertoa-Dycr by Professor Daphne 
Jackson of Surrey University, presi- 
dent of the Women's Engineering 
Society. 

She proposes a collaboration be- 
tween the UGC and the research 
councils to provide special posts for 
women returning to academic life after 
taking a brenk from their careers to 
start a family. The scheme would cater 
for women ,r rc turners" by offering two 
or three year, part-time posts — 
mainly for research, but with some 
updating to cover changes in technical 
disciplines during the returnees' abs- 
ence. 

The UK Department of Employ- 
ment has indicated that such a plan 
could be considered for partial funding 
through the European Social Fund, 
and Professor -Jackson has offered to 
help set up a pilot scheme. 

[n her letter to Sir Peter, Professor 
Jackson suggests that the new blood 


scheme in its present form is disadvan- 
tageous to women candidates as shown 
by the award of only 8 per cent of 
new blood and information technology 
posts lo women last year. She believes 
this is because the age stipulations now 
incorporated in the scheme exclude 
women who have temporarily left 
academic life in their late 20s to have 
children. 

“I would like to stress that I wel- 
come the prospect of new blood posts 
in universities. I am simply suggesting 
an extension of the scheme which 
would improve prospects for women 
scientists and engineers," she said. 

The Women's Engineering Society 
has also written to Sir Peter in reply to 
the UGC letteron a strategy for higher 
education. The society argues that the 
UGC’s suggested projections of stu- 
dent numbers arc mcani ngless as far as 
women are concerned. 

They sny it is very unlikely that 
parity in mole and female participation 
in technological higher education will 
have been approached by the early 
1990s and that the UuC strategy 
should aim to redress the balance. 

This could be done by boosting 
conversion courses for women with 
arts A levels and for mature women 
with minimal qualifications, ns well as 
part-time post-experience courses. 


Small boroughs may get 
extra technical help 

by Patricia SantinelLi some £14m in' 1984/85 and £20m in 


The Manpower Services Commission 
is considering help for smaller London 
boroughs nnd others which lack re- 
sources to support projects under the 
Technical and Vocational Education 
Initiative. 

When he announced the expansion 
of the five-year scheme to another 46 
local education authorities from 
September, MSC chairman Mr David 
Young said he regretted that so fdw 
London boroughs had come forward, 
particularly as the Inner London 
Education Authority still refused to 
participate. 

Croydon, Richmond and Havering 
had come forward this time. Enfield 
wai one of the 14 local authorities 
approved (or the first phase of TVEI 
last year, making only four London' 
boroughs out of 21 participating. 

The IhUinlive which was announced 


some £14m in' 1984/85 and £20m in 
each full year thereafter. 

. The 46 “winning" authorities were 
chosen from 68 which submitted prop- 
osals, and it Is expected that most 
. projects will go ahead In September. 
Each authority will receive a maximum 
of £400,000 for each of the five yean of 
the scheme. 

TVEI is also being extended to 
Scotland where applications have been 
invited by March 5. 

The authorities now involved are: 
Berkshire, Bolton, Buckinghamshire, 
Bury. Cambridgeshire, Cheshire, 
Cleveland, Cornwall, Coventry, 
Croydon, Cumbria, Derbyshire, Don- 
caster, Dorset, Dudley, Durham, East 
Sussex, Essex. Gloucestershire, 
Gwent. Gwynedd, Hampshire, Haver- 
ing. Isle of Wight, Kirklees; Leeds, 
Lincolnshire, Mid-Glamorgan, New- 
castle,. Norfolk, North Tyneside, 
Northamptonshire, Northumberland, 
Powys, Richmond, Shropshire, Soil- 
hull, i' Somerset, South Tyneside, 


to 18-year-old® using school and col- i 
lege facilities. U is dxpected to cost . i 


This Government devotes much of ■ 
Its rhetoric to Its commitment to: 
restoring work Incentives and re- 
ducing taxes. The rhetoric often 
sounds good. After ad few people 
would doubt the need for 'harder 
work and lower taxes, It's no more 
than being Jin favour or virtue and 
agatost evh. But. as with so much 
rEetorki .it Is little better than a 
smokescreen. 

Ironically, this Government has 
done more than any other to des- ■ 
troy work Incentives and raise taxa- 
tion.; John Moore, the financial 
recently adhpunpW lit , ' 
Hazard Uijri; teuton vhw' 

CrftettJ fartaf terms fry £17 bffltbh . • 
site 1978/71, That te thO e^ulva; 
lent of £850 per botiukhbld. The 
North Sea oil . boiuuizh has r 
accounted for roughly half of this 
Increase. The rat has conk mkiitly . ; 
from higher expendlture taxes and • 
National Iqsdrawgc contributions. 1 ;; 
. Increases in these taxes, which hit . . 
the* low paid afrd exacerbated the ;. 
poverty trap have helped cut Oip t op 
marginal ro^eof taxation by over 20 
pop cent, Thq rtch haVi got; richer/ 
the poor have stayed poor. ' 

If, as the rhlnisters keep saying, 

. we are enjoying a recovery, (hen 
they should start rebuilding some of . 
the lucent Ives that they havedes-.;. 
troyed since 197 9, Nowhere Is this :■£ 
more needed, than In, encouraging- . 1 

S tu dents W stay in further and " 
education. At present tHere v ; 
ge fliytn,?Md disincentives fq 


Stockport, Suffolk, Sunderland, Sur- 
rey, ; Tameslde, Warwickshire, and 
West Glamorgan. i 


System must 
‘capture the 
public mood’ 

by David Jobbins 

A call for action lo rebuild a “social 
consensus" around higher education 
came this week from Mr Clement 
Freud, the Liberal Party’s education 
spokesman. 

The MP for Cambridgeshire North 
East warned that without action from 
universities and colleges now their 
already weak public support would be 
further undermined. 

"A bold expansive system of higher 
education is needed, a system which so 
captures the public mood and so 
strongly gains their support that it will 
prove Invulnerable lo attack," he said. 

The pattern of access to higher 
education had to be broadened by 
finding ways of bringing in women, 
people from poor families, mature 



students and ethnic minorities, all of 
whom were badly represented. 

Speaking at Imperial College, Lon- 
don, he called for pre-entry courses to 
give people a second chance to gain the 
qualifications they needed for access to 
higher education. 

More modular courses should be 

E rovided to allow people to switch 
e tween work and education regularly 
throughout their lives, updating old 
skills and obtaining new ones. *This 
will become ever more important as 
the face of the British economy and 
British society changes," he said. 

He predicted shorter and more flexi- 
ble hours of work with more people 
working from home. While such 
changes had a great liberating poten- 
tial they presented a “stern challenge" 
to higher education. 

It would have to provide tuition not 
only in utilitarian subjects but in 
subjects people would want to use in 
their expanded leisure time. 

“It is absolutely' vital that institu- 
tions start acting along these lines now, 
-for it they do not they will surely 
undermine public support for b system 
already feeling badly in need of 
friends,” Mr Freud said. 


On Monday the Open University’s late-night programmes Include the 
first bi a 12-part series made to accompany course A361 , Shakespeare. 
In this Monday’s programme on Henry VI, director John Russell 
Brown discusses with Timothy West and Michael Thomas ways of 
Illuminating the relationship between Falstaff and Hal. Above, 
Professor Russell Brown talks with Peter Jeffrey, who appears as a 
cardigan-and-crown-dad King. 

BMA in lecturing dispute 


A dispute over lecturing rates between 
Trent Polytechnic and the British 
Medical Association has implications 
for other colleges where general prac- 
titioners and other doctors act as 
visiting lecturers. 

The BMA says the polytechnic 
should pays fee ot £19 an hour, agreed 
with the Department of Health and 
Social Security, to doctors who lecture 
on its environmental health and para- 
medical courses. 

Trent is not prepared to increase its 
present rate or £15 which is already 
about £3 an hour more than the 
Burnham part time rate. Doctors in 
Nottingham have been advised by the 
BMA not to work for less than £19 but 
further talks are planned. 


The polytechnic has already taken 
advice from the Association of County 
Councils and the Burnham further 
education committee secretariat. Its 
assistant director for administration, 
Mr Colin Rolfe. said: “We are paying 
part dme sessional -lecturers who hap- 
pen to be doctors the Burnham rate. 
We believe this accords with national 
policy.” 

Only a small number of doctors are 
involved at Trent, some of them only 
giving one or two lectures a year, but 
the implications for polytechnic* 
where BMA members teach more 
frequently could be serious. 

Trent emphasized that Us doctori 
were not lecturing on medicine but in 
the area of more general education. 


Abolish home fees, say poly financial experts 


Fees for full-time home students 
should be abolished now that the 
National Advisory Body sets institu- 
tions’ target student numbers, accord-, 
ing to a paper by the Polytechnic 
Finance Officers’ Group. 

Now that the NAB sets targets the 
Govemmenf docs not need the control 
on institutions created by a set fee per 
head. And the "massive administra- 
tion effort needed to move the (most- 
ly) public funds around the system" 
costs too much, the paper- says. 

The finance officers paper, written 


in response to the NAB consultative 
paper Towards a Strategy for Local 
Authority Hither Education says that 
some of the NAB's ideas, such as more 
students living at home, make financial 
sense, while others, such as extending 
the academic year, do not. 


increase running costs. To do more 
teaching per year, institutions would 
either nave to increase their staff or 
pay existing staff more. Non-teaching 





An incentive for the future 


slaying in education. Since 1978/79 
student grants have been reduced In 
real terms by 11 per cent.; There are 
real signs of. Increasing student 
hardship. The NUS undergraduate 
survey on income arid spending 
show* that students are spending . - 

and Jtkc akohdl abd' ; £ 
enter tot nnUnti 

’ Students have . • , become ' In-- V 
creqatogly . dependent; pit parental 
Incomes but 47,per cent do not 
feceiye the . (Ull cohfrlbutlon. In 
order to tnako ends meet, ktskme 
r flrtW^ any spending jnoney for iv 
holldayS, students, . need : tfl Arid . 


lion for some groups wa9 consider- 
ably worse. Over 20 per cent of arts 
graduates, and over 25 per cent of 
some universities’ graduates were 
unemployed. Many graduates are 
simply haying to accept work where 
they can. find It Irrespective of 
whelh^ b jtW *oy relation to 
th^br; hualtflcation. They can no 
longer »p©ct Three Years of poor 


ripteruUnntemi 1 ..,5: .longer : expect Three years of poor 

- indents have . : become v V: tohdMfons and financial totfolp 
creaabigly . dependent; oii parental;.- :' ,0 result ^ In a, well-paid Job -and' 
incomes Tjut 47 . per. cent do, not ^J£_ ca £ er ; ■ : ■ ■ ■ 

Receive the, fiiU cohfrilmtlbn, In jhe.age or 16 to are. 

order to toake ends meet , let alone 

yncationai work. However, -cmsual' ; ; A.^v^.^iud^rtte can hone 
holiday work Is IncreaslnBly scarce. * for*, Furthermore manyYTS 
Financially the prospector spend- acquiring marketable 

big three or four yea rs at a universl-.' skills fehicb can help some of them 
tv or; pplytechific Is hardly : n1trac- , adult incomes with ithe chance 

live to a school-leaver" ' Mep^tfenqts and a lifestyle that 

' rJ 0 W be the envy of Alevel students. 

# l» 4r-i r . j Potential A level student? are 
at^rbated by the poor, atate of the 1 /: further dlsrouraged from con- 


Admissions has shown, the result Is 
that higher A level grades than ever 
are being demanded of university 
applicants. . . 

It is crazy to make education so 
unattractive. We all know that our 
economic future depends on having 
I a styled workforce. We cannot 
compete abroad unless fee have the 
Skills to Thatch; Investment to 
'education U the most Important 
Investment for the Aiture that we 
can .’make. When Conservative 
politicians talk about restoring In- 
centives they should think' about 
.restoring educational Incentives as 
well as those for work and entpr- 


V There are three major areas to 
which the Government can Improve 
! ; vdyeatlopal Incentives. , First, they 
../should Increase the number of stu- 
dent places. It is no good cutting 
: places to line with Short-term fiscal 
. ■Expediency or slavishly following 
; • demoaraphlc Trends. The target 


. nhoifld be to set student numbers 
according to what we as a country 
qe&.vSeCondj education* must be 


staff costs would also rise, particularly 
among clerical, catering and residen- 
tial staff. 

“More intensive use of plant, equip- 
ment and buildings will probably lead 
to higher maintenance costa. Shorter 
vacation periods will- reduce the Ume 
available for major repain and mainte- 
nance" the report continues. 

Institutions would lose the money 
they currently earn by running vaca- 
tion courses and letting out accom- 
modation, and might need to provide 
extra research space. 


Allowance for A level students to 
compensate for the financial attrac- 
tions of the YTS and leaving educa- 
tion. It also mcana giving under- 
.graduates a better deal by rertorlng 
tbfelr real level of grant to 1979 
levels. Longer-term student grants 
should be linked to average pay 
levels to provide some security ana 
continuity instead of the annual 
penny-pinching , squabble over 
grants. 

And finally, of course, employ- 
ment prospects for graduates must 
be restored. That depends on a 
much stronger economic r ® coVe |[i 
than we hr© currently eqjoylna and 
tbe prospects for which are blcax 
without a change in Government 

^oifflarcb 13, Nigel Lawson will : 
deliver his Budget speech. Doubt- 
less It will be foil of how we art 
rapidly recovering (hopefully 1 
1979 employment levels!) of how 
Incentives are being restored and m 
how our prospects are Improving- 
Behind the rhetoric theolslncen- 
tives for the low paid and students 
will remain as prat as ever, in I 
time has come for the Government 
to accept that study Incentives ar® 
every bit ! as Important as wor 
Incentives; (Dor future depends qn 

, Ian Wrigglesworth 

The AorM §octal Democratic MP 

for Stocktdh South., . : • '• _• 
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Centre aims to defend scholarship 


by Felicity Jones 
A centre which sets out to “deflect the 
assault on higher education” and ex- 
pand the reach of historical scholarship 
was launched last week at Ruskin 
College, Oxford. 

Us manifesto says that the status and 
purpose of history, as of other liberal 
studies, is being jeopardized by the 
cuts in higher education both in econo- 
mic and ideological terms. 


The virtunl block on recruitment 
means that young historians have few 
job prospects while early retirements 
have reduced the places for scholars 
overall and a “subliminal war oF attri- 
tion’* threatens to turn education into a 
commodity. 

So far the response to this threat has 
been defensive, says the History 
Workshop Centre for Social History, 
which proposes to use the attack on 


universities in expand history's links 
with other disciplines. 

Its four broad uims arc to expand the 
agenda of historical research, encour- 
age part-time historians, organize day 
and weekend courses, an«J establish a 
network to overcome the current isola- 
tion of individuals. 

The special interest which the centre 
will take in women's history was 
reflected at the launch in the lecture by 


Call to teach history, not ‘propaganda’ 

by Paul Flather history, it’ll be battles and wars, It'll greatdeal to be proud 


Tbe kind of history taught In our 
schools should not be the smug and 
self-satisfied variety involving top 
people, battles and wars, but should 
cover the history of popular resist- 
ance to tyranny. Mr Christopher 
Hill, former master of Balilol Col- 
lege, Oxford, urged. 

Mr Hill was taking Issue with a coll 
last year by Sir Keith Joseph, secret- 
ary of state for education and Lord 
Hugh Thomas, who he described as 
Mrs Thatcher’s tame historian, for a 
"more national" history curriculum. 

Mr HIU said that when they made 
this call they were quite clearly 
thinking of it as an “Instrument of 
propaganda" and they wanted to 
"Inculcate their kind of patriotism 
Into schools". “It’ll be top people’s 

Industrial 
scheme is 
criticized 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
One of the Science and Engineering 
Research Council’s largest schemes for 
promoting academic industrial col- 
laboration has had little effect on the 
pattern of research. 

A report prepared for the SERC by 
the Technical Change Centre finds 
that the council's specially promoted 
programmes in engineering research 
have not influenced academics’ re- 
search decisions, that the programme 
coordinators have not been successful 
10 introducing academics to industrial 
partners, ana that the scheme was 
poorly publicized. The report also 
finds that one of the main effects of the 
Kheme has been to moke it twice as 
tord to get a grant for research outside 
the specially designated areas. 

Tne SERCs specially promoted 
programmes were instituted in 1977 to 
jpowase effort la key areas of research 
[ailing under the council's engineering 
board. They cover fields fike coal 
technology, microprocessor fabrica- 
tion, elcctroactive polymers and 
numerically controlled machine tools. 
The scheme has grown year by year 
since 1977, and in 1981-82 programme 

r ts accounted for nearly £l0m of 
engineering board’s £24.4m In 
research awards to universities and 
polytechnics. 

-Jhe sensitivity of the Technical 
Uianae Centre's • report, comrais- 
■ jmV 5 °. nc of © series of assessments 
01 5 »» ioitiatlves, is shown by the 
council s failure to approve it for 
publication nine 'months after it was 
to the SERC administration 
jn Swindon. The SERC are one of the 
technical Change Centre’s three main 
S« n 1 0rs * 811(1 few of the specific 
cniicisms made in the report appear in 
a summary included to the centre’s 
iJ.- ®!? n ual report, to be published 
• 8 !ST ibis monthT 

inc full research report says there 
n?r° ar * - t( ? 9® no clear-cut policy for 

, l ^ ere ls n0 overall view of 
they should be mainly for 
wvqlopment of industrial products or 
1^ longterm problems relevant to 
d,3Sfc Industrialists questioned 
*5? study felt the SERC had not 
nrfnwr enou 8h to relate its research 
Priorities to industry. 

for grots in prog- 
starit* bi? 1 — reraaIn °d roughly con- 

L h0 a*™- w *t up, 


etoicsTepbrted that most projects 
werf Mtoter programme funding 
■ schem<* arted ^ 1 8 n otente of the • 

lhJIlm^S resca t^ er a^ nc ! u de that 
’ to -W® “iherae has been 

effon in ' 


history, it’ll be battles and wars, It'll 
be of course Victorian values, it’ll be 
keeping women and the working 
class in their place, H'U be smug and 
self-satisfied." 

He was speaking at the launch of 
the new centre. 

Mr Hill, a Marxist historian who 
has written extensively on the English 
Civil War, went on to list a scries of 
events which he said showed how 
much England had to be ashamed of 
In Its history - Including Its share in 
the slave trade, the plunder of India 
and Africa - and the Elgin marbles - 
the opium trade forced on China, the 
brutal conquest and suppression of 
Ireland, and the attempt lo suppress 
the American revolution for inde- 
pendence. 

But he emphasized there was a 
A year’s 1 


great deal to be proud or in England’s 
history, the great tradition of litera- 
ture with its theme of freedom, great 
popular achievements built by 
labourers from the railways and 
shipyards to the National Health 
Service, and the ability to form 
organizations to get things done - 
from the noncomformlsl churches to 
the trade unions and even the 
Greenham women. 

“It’s an Insult that the people who 
are destroying our Industries and our 
health services should talk about 
patriotism. They don’t know what 
the word means," he said. 

He urged the new centre to take as 
Its task lo discover and popularize the 
truth about “the real achievements of 
the English people of which wc ought 
to be proud". 


Piufcwir Olwcn Hufitm of Reading 
University. Slic said thul the majority 
■ >{ history’ undergraduates were female 
bui the topics studied, apart from *'a 
nod in the direction of how women got 
the vote", ignored ihcir history. Ev- 
istiiiu history was linked too much to 
the family. “The unmarried mother 
has had the most ink spent on her but 
nothing on the spinsters or widows 
who can make up 4U per cent nf the 
female population.” 

The centre’s other special interests 
will be labour, local and oral history 
branching into earlier periods as well 
us music and the visual arts. 

Raphael Samuel editor nf History 
Workshop Journal talked about the 
notion of the so called “ethical neutral- 
ity" of the profession ul historian which 
had its roots in Victorian England. 

History got through to the school- 
room in the name of good citizenship 
hut it was much more complex than 
that. Thu new centre could harness 
popular nostalgia to “prepare to meet 
the new hcast which is douching 
towards us". 

Mr Michael Meiiehcr, Shadow 
spokesman on health, addressed the 


centre's first workshop on the past, 
present and future of the National 
Health Service, and called for nn 
“alternative vision" of health cbtc that 
embraced prevention and an Rtlack on 
conditions that bring ill health. 


restoration work 
following a 
serious fire in one 
or Bristol 
University’s 
original 
Victorian 
buildings comes 
to fruition today 
with the 
reopening of the 
geography 
department. 

The universi- 
ty, mostly using 
Insurance 
money, has 
spent £300,000 
on the work 
and, having 
found supplies 
of matching 
pitch pine, 
believes that 
the main hall 
and staircase 
now resembles 
its original 
appearance 
more than 
before the fire. 



Three authorities face grants 
claims from overseas students 

At least three education authorities Involving 0 postgraduate student at 
face claims by overseas students that Queen May College, London, has yet 
unsuccessful acolications for to be heard. 


At least three education authorities 
face claims by overseas students that 
their unsuccessful applications for 
grants made before 1979/80 should be 
reconsidered- 

After the 1982 Scamtan judgment 
on ordinary residence, which opened 
the door for claims for awards from 
students previously classified as over- 
seas, the Department of Education 
and Science advised local - authorities 
that they should only reconsider refus- 
als made before the 1979-80 academic 
year in "exceptional circumstances . 

But Hertfordshire now faces an 
application for judicial review of its 
refusal to make mandatory awards to 
overseas students as far back as 1978. 
It has made dear it is not aware of any 
exceptional drcumstances and is join- 
ing femes with two other authorities, 
Selton and Hereford and Worcester, 
to resist tbe applications. 

The Council of Local Education 
Authorities, which has been made 
aware of pending applications for 
judicial review in other areas [ears 
^serious financial repercussions for 
several authorities if the applications 
. are successful- 

Local authorities’ worst fears of 
running into danger of being penalized 
for overspending because of unfore- 
seen liability to refund fees to overseas 
: students' as a result of the Scarman 
. judgment -have hot so far- been -real- 
ised, largely because the test case 


But they are worried about the • 
position of the minority of authorities 
with large concentrations of embassy, 
high commission and consular office 
families in their areas. Because of tbe 
Scarman judgment they would inevit- 
ably bear a disproportionately larire 
financial burden, according to CLEA. 

The common minimum fee for over- 
seas students In the public sector who 
began courses after September 1 1980 
wilTbe £3, 180 for advanced and £! ,750 
for non-advanced further education 
for the coming academic year. This 
compared with university fees of 
£3, 150 for arts, £4.150 for science, and . 
£7,650 for clinical courses. 

Cooperative image 

Scotland’s eight universities, to an 
unusual show of cooperation, have 
published a joint brochure for overseas 
students. . . „ 

Since the introduction of full cost 
fees for overseas students, the number 
attending Scottish universities has fhl- 
len by a third from Just over 2000,to 
just below 1500, resulting to an annpal 
fall in income of more than £2m. , 

The 16-page brochure, Study In 
Scotland, gives students information 
on courses, fees and how.to apply., as 
well as a description of each university. 


W ~lnU~ Tart b 
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Fewer students 
from third world 

The Government should do more lo 
encourage students from underde- 
veloped countries to study to Britain, 
according to Mr Geoffrey Wamock, 
vice chancellor of Oxford University. 

Referring IQ the decline in the 
number of students from poorer coun- 
tries going into residence at Oxford 
University during , the current 
ocadcmfc year, Mr Wamock said, “I 
would welcome any proposal to make 
more money available under the spe- 
cial schemes of awards introduced by 
Mr Francis Pym lost year." . 

He would prefer to see "a more 
balanced" distribution among students 
from the third world and those from 
wealthier countries. 

The latest statistics, produced by the 
University Students Union, shows that 
the total number of overseas students 
admitted to Oxford this year has risen 
firom 581 to 619. But while the num- 
bers from developed, OPEC arid new 
industrialized countries has steadily 
risen since the introduction of the full 
cost fee, the number of those admitted 
from poorer developing countries: has 
declined. , . 

Nineteen of. the poorer countries 
sending students to Oxford three years 
ago are no longer sending any. 

The breakdown alsp shows, that 
overseas students In Oxford are now 
coming from a narrower range. !ri1982 
there were 79 different countries of 
. origin but this figure had dropped to 56. 
in the current academic year. ; 


|lir-h!niii!£iiiiiiiiiirjisi«iiu.!a;^i:';j; , nji:i l uu(' 

Not such 
a private 
concern 

Two weeks ago In this column Bob 
McLean, the chairperson of the 
National Union of Students 
look the opportunity of 
his union’s general support for 
Scottish Education Department’s ac- 
tion plan for 16- 18-year-olds. He also 
pointed up several areas of concern 
which the students have about th< 
development. 

From the cynical viewpoint there h 
no doubt the action plan, launched Ir 
January Iasi year, can be seen a; 
reflecting the determination or (lit 
Scottish Education Deportment t< 
reestablish its position of control ovci 
the educational provision for Hits agi 

S oup against the intrusive threat 
e Manpower Services Commlssioi 
More Important, the plan can 
claim to be a visionary document 
offering the possibility of completely 
reforming tne early singes or non- 
advanced further education. Its 
proposals, properly translated Into 

f iractlce alongside the Youth Train- 
ng Scheme, offer a real cliance e 
getting the cducatlon/tralning pack- 
age right. 

Fixed structure courses are to be 
replaced by a wide ranging “menu” 
of 40-hour modules, with students to 
schools and colleges free lo negotiate 
curricula appropriate lo their needs 
and past attainments. Clearly there 
will be timetable and resource con- 
straints on the degrees of freedom 
enjoyed by Individual students In the 
selection of modules but education 
authorities throughout Scotland are 
engaged to the mammoth planning 
exercise. 

Central to tho approach of the 
action plan is a calculated shift of 
emphasis away from external assess- 
ment to Internal assessment based on 
criterion referencing and using pro- 
file writing. 

Standards are to be safeguarded 
by moderation procedures operating 
both locally and nationally. At 
national level these will be the re- 
sponsibility of the new Scottish Voca- 
tional Education Council. 

The most recent document from 
the Scottish Education Department 
draws attention to the emphasis 
being given to internal assessment 
and to the Importance oF (he proces- 
ses of formative nnd sumraative 
assessment. It stresses the critical 
Importance of the professional role of 
the teacher or lecturer. 

No one would question that - who 
else other than experienced teachers 
or lecturers Is capable of operating 
Internal assessment procedures effec- 
tively? Astonishingly the Scottish 
Education Department’s answer 
appears to be that almost. anyone 
can. For, bowing to Government 
dictates that the Interests of nrivate 
enterprise are to be promoted at all 
times, the department lias Intimated 

that the action plan modules are to be 
available to private training agen- 
cies. 

The modules and associated 
leaching materials 1 are being de- 
vclopcd by using the resources and 
expertise of Ihe public education 
service with the cost foiling exclusive- 
ly on the public purse. It Is bad 
. enough that they should then bo 
made available to private agencies 
whose principal goal Is profit 
making. 

It Islndefciudble that, by Ignoring 
Us own arguments about the import- 
ance of professional expertise In 
making Internal assessments, the 
department should adopt a policy 
which undermines the quality of tne 
new provision and threatens its very 


Graham Alison 
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overseas news 


Polish clampdown 
fears dispelled 


by a Special Correspondent 

Fears of a new clampdown on Polish 
scientists were quelled last week when 
the prime minister, General Wojcicch 
Jaruzetski, formally received the new 
president of the Academy of Sciences, 
Dr Jan Kostrzewski. 

Dr Kostrzewski's election came af- 
ter six weeks of uncertainty in the 
academy, following the news that the 
outgoing president. Dr Aleksandcr 
Gieysztor, would not be standing for 
teelection. 

Dr Gieysztor, a historian, was 
elected in 1980 at the height of the 
Solidarity liberalization. His refusal to 
stand for reclcction stemmed from 
pressure from Communist Party offi- 
cials, who insinuated that It would 
hamper the establishment of closer 
relations with the science academics of 
“friendly” nations. 

This caused considerable op-1 
prehension among Polish aca- 
demics, many of whom felt that the 
Party opposition to Dr Gieysztor could 
herald a Lysenko- type state repression 


The academy, which elects its presi- 
dent by secret ballot, retaliated by 
soundly defeating the Party candidate 
for the presidency. Dr Leonard Sos- 
nowski, a physicist, in the first round. 

Dr Sosnowski is rather popular with 
his academy colleagues. Nevertheless, 
the fact that he was a Party member 
worried some who wondered whose 
Interests he would put first in a con- 
frontation between the Party's and the 
academy. 


For others, the very fact that a body 
outside the academy in this case the 
Party was trying to interfere was 
enough to make them vote the other 
way. 

Academy statutes say that if after 
three rounds of elections, no candidate 
has a dear majority, the government 
can appoint us own nominees as 
president. 11113 was one of the clauses 
which liberal-minded academicians 
had hoped to have removed during the 
campaign for a new charter during the 
Solidarity period. 

The new charter is still formally 
“under consideration", but is unlikely 
to include any revision of this point, or 
of the clause which makes the learned 
secretary of the academy responsible 
in the first Instance, to the prime 
minister and not to his fellow academi- 
cians. 

Dr Gicysztor's resignation took 
effect from Janunry 1. Dr Sosnowski 
was left in the embarrassing position of 
having to represent the academy at the 
International level without being able 
to explain the lack of continuity be- 
tween Dr Gicysztor’s resignation and 
the appointment of a successor. 

To avoid further trouble for the 
academy and realizing that he would 
never be elected on the free vote of the 
members, Dr Sosnowski declined to 
stand again. The party made no great 
effort to impose another candidate. 

The second round of elections at the 
end of January gave an overall major- 
ity to Dr Kostrzewski, an epidemiolog- 
ist, who has apparently no Party 
affiliations. 


Staff join students in 
violent demonstrations 

by Colin Harding excluded from lh . 


Efforts by Peru’s conservative govern- 
ment to Introduce far-reaching re- 
forms into university administration 
have provoked violent protests in 
recent weeks in which lecturers, non- 
teaching staff and students have all 
joined forces. 

The focus of the protests was the 
Basic Universities Law, finally signed 
by President Fernando Belaflnde in 
mid-December, after a tortuous pas- 
sage through both houses of Congress, 
Both the left-wing and centre-left 


excluded from the 36-membcr elected 
assemblies which are to be the ruling 
bodies of oil Peruvian universities. . 

Peru has 25 state universities and a 
bewildering array of private Institu- 
tions, which are given greater freedom 
under the new law to run their own 
affairs. 

The state universities have suffered 
badly froin budget cutbacks, justified 
by Peru’s sever* economic crisis, and 
depend heavily for all outlays on the 1 
National Inter-University Council 
(Conai), an official body which Is in 
turn susceptible to pressures from the 


opposition walked out during the final turn susceptible to pressures from the 
debates, In which the ruling Popular monetarist finance minister. The 
Action Party's majority in both houses ' opposition claims that these pressures 
ensured that the measure was passed. ' .moke .a, mockery of university auton- 
. The Government, claims that the omy',. which. has been an established 


hew law is progressive and revolution- 
ary, guaranteeing academic; adminis- 
trative and econotnlc autonomy for 
universities, free higher education for 
all who want it anp student partidpa- 
; Hon in university government. 

This view is, however, hotly dis- 
puted by the national organizations of 
Peru's 250,000 students, 14,000 uni- 
versity teachers and administrative 
workers. Despite Concessions by the 
government during, the year-long dis- 
cussions on the Bill, it has been 


omy . which , has been an established 
principle iii Peruvian universities for 
most of this century. ' • 

Students are also concerned that 
more exacting academic standards 
established by the new law will discri- 
minate against poorer students, who 
often have to work to' support their 
faniilles. as well as' themselves. 

1 Conditions in rural areas are parti- 
cularly difficult, with virtually no scho- 
larships, Subsidized accommodation or 
facilities for study. Reduced-rate 
transport , for. students Is another 


denounced by tbB opposition as an permanent' bone of contention, often 
assault on the fundamental freedoms of leading to. riots when bus lines and/or 
hlghercuucation. ' the government attempt to increase 

' in a series of street demonstrations ' Fares. 


• : in central Lima apd at- the University 
•.■•dlyv outside the. -capital, -students 

: :n^flemcniat\riudcni; Hghis, pre- president of the Chamber of Deputies;.; /their fOrcign'Studies.wertrompleted. 
spares the ground for the elimination of Seftor Dagoberto LAlnez, last month Ewiv those who stayed on ovfcntually 

free educatlonjmd dyes privileges to accused protesters of attempting to . returned to their home land after a 

private universities, , Administrative destabilize ■ Peru’s ’. democratically- . year or two of work after cdmpletinR 

'■ workers, protested fhat- they- had been elected goverfmiont.v - their education. ••• • p • 


The government, for its port, has 
cotpe to regard the state universities as 
centr^'Ofjpblmcal 'oppwitio^THc 
president of the Chamber of Debutiei. 


Tamils abandon a fast solution 


D.B.Udalagama 
on the problems 
of Sri Lanka’s 
minority students 

A month into the new academic year, 
there is no solution in sight to the 
problem of the "displaced” Tamil 
undergraduates who left universities in 
the south of Sri Lanka during last 
July's violence. 


The personal intervention of Presi- 
dent J. R. Jayewardene, In his capacity 
as minister for higher education, en- 


ded only in the appointment of a 
special committee to look into the 
possibility of finding “desired accom- 
modation wherever possibilities are 
available”. The University Grants 
Commission has said already that the 
two northern universities where the 
students want to go do not have the 
necessary facilities to accommodate 
them. 

The special committee is headed by 
the secretary to the ministry of higher 
education, who is also chairman of the 
UGC, Dr Stanley Kalpage, together 
with representatives of the affected 
undergraduates, among others. 

President Jayewardene was met by a 
deputation of four of the displaced 
persons and others. They told the 
president that some of their colleagues 
were finding it difficult to find accom- 
modation in Colombo, Peradeniya and 
Moratuwa universities, and reiterated 
their demand for admission to Jaffna 
University or Batticaloa University 
College. They were content to waft 
until suitable arrangements were made 
In Jaffiia and at Batticaloa. 

The deputation was also reported to 
have told the president that the major- 
ity of (non-Tamil) students in the 
southern universities were willing to 
take them back but a small group was 
creating problems. "When this small 
group » antagonistic towards us, the 
majority have no say," they were 
quoted as saying. 

- in-tho first- week -of-'JanuatV. the 
Tamils who had left the universities in 
the south started an agitation in Jaffna 
for admission to the university there or 
to the Batticaloa in the eastern pro- 
vince described as part of the "tradi- 
tional” Tamil homeland. 

A feature of the protest was a “fast 
unto death” in Jaffna by some of them 
pressing their demand, both men and 
women students joining in. The fast 
was called off when a group of armed 



These Tamil students fasted until armed youths abducted them. 


S ouths “abducted” the tasting students, 
ve men and four women (along with 
three nurses and a Roman Catholic 
nun who tended them) at gun-point. 
The nurses and the nun were released 


but there has been no news of the 
students and police were quoted as 
saying that no formal complaint of the 
incident had been made to them. 

The reason attributed for the 
“abduction” varies. One version is that 
it was carried out by a section of the 
youth (“terrorists” in the official parl- 
ance) who thought that this was not the 
time for non-violent demonstrations. 

They were said to be intent on force 
feeding the students, two of whom at 
least were said to be in an unsatisfac- 
tory physical condition. On the other 
hand, another section of youth (a rival 
faction) is reported to have con- 
demned the abduction. 

Although the fast has been called 
off, the agitation goes on. A hartal 
(usually a closure of schools, shops, 
suspension of transport, etc either wil- 
lingly or under duress) demonstrations 
and poster campaign continue. Sym- 
pathetic demonstrations also took 
place at Batticaloa. 

‘ " Jaffna University was temporarily 
closed and examinations postponed 
when the vice chancellor and some 
other officials were besieged by pro- 
testing students. The university was 
due to reopen on January 30. 

The science teachers’ association in 
Jaffna University appealed for a settle- 
ment of the impasse. Students were 
demanding admission to Jaffna or 
Batticaloa and the University Grants 
Commission, was saying that facilities 
in these places were inadequate and 
could not quickly be provided, Some 
16 trade unions not connected with the 
government party also urged suitable 
action to satisfy the students. 


Foreign exchanges ‘are beneficial’ 

A period at a university in the de- Mr Henderson said reseat 


veloped world for every one of its 
future leaders might be (he best form 
of assistance a developing nation could 
ask for, according to Jay Henderson, 
director of the South-East Asia Insti- 
tute of International Education in 
Hongkong. : 

. Writing in tha Far Eastern Economic 
Review, Mr Henderson said that inter- 
national education did not contribute 
to a “brain drain” from developing 
countries. 

On the contrary, studies had shown 
.th^t most students from from develop- 


private universities*. . Administrative 
workers protested that- they had been 


Mr Henderson said research showed 
that overseas students who remained 
away from their homes permanently 
often found their own countries un- 
attractive for political, cultural, reli- 
gious or racial reasons. They did not 
leave , because they could earn much 
more money elsewhere. 

Highly-educated people emigrated 
less frequently than their less educated 
compatriots, both in terms of relative 
percentages and absolute numbers, Mr 
Henderson said. 

Moreover, developed countries 
often closed their doors to. students 
Wanting to stay on after their studies . 
were completed, “Uncovering immig- 
rants disguised as students is one of the ' 
major tasks facing immigration au- 
thorities in developed countries,” he 
said, • 


Professors strike 
oyer arms race 


Nirfety professors went on a one-day 
strike at Berlin University in a "symbo- 
lic” protest agalnit H 10 deployment of 
new American missiles ln ; West Get? 
many. 

In a joint statement. thby said they 
.won not willing to “sit and watch” the 
continuing arms race bofween east and 

4 west. 

Their action wns a protest against a 
policy which they said accepted mass 


New Zealand considers Chinese links 


public of China by establ&hlha abater . 1 husbandry, 1 - v ■ 

gjjete relatibhship.and by accepting / ; The Chfoese /premier specifically 
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£ During his visit to New Zealand, Mr 
He had said China was interested in 
■ending abroad numben of agricult u-. 
ral students and graduates for further 
study. Funds would be provided by an 
It for Reconstruction 


5pr; by- the Chinese Premidr.^Zhao .MrH* suggested that postgraduate- Invited tb rid? •' Mturors * 
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The first conference fixed between 
President Jayewardene and the pro- 
testing students did not take place and 
the students claimed transport difficul- 
ties to travel down to Colombo. 

The UGC and university officials in 
the south had said that most of the 
students had returned to universities of 
Peradeniya and Colombo and that 
there was no reason why the others 
should fear to return. But scarcely a 
week later it was reported that Tamil 
students who Had returned 10 
Peradeniya and Colombo had quit 
again “for mysterious reasons". The 
students were reported to have re- 
ceived threatening notes but the 
source of the notes was unclear, 

Colleges in Tamil Nadu, India, have 
offered to help in finding places for the 
displaced students and 68 have already 
joined medical colleges there. Mr 
Amirthalingam, general secretary of 
the Tamil united Liberation Party, 
was quoted as saying that it was the 
result of discussions ne had bad with 
the union minister for external affairs 
and Tamil Nadu’s chief minister. He 
had asked the Tamil Nadu government 
to provide lectures to first year dental 
undergraduates from Sri Lanka as 
well, since they followed a common 
First-year curriculum. 

President Jayewardene is also re- 
ported to have agreed that about 17 
Sinhalese undergraduates at Batilca- 
loa should be accommodated In (he 
south when the UGC chairman re- 
ported that the students were unwilling 
lo stay. It has also transpired that some 
of the freshen, presumably Tamil, 
have not yet registered, though the 
deadline set by tne UGC has expired. 

Israelis close 
university 

The Israeli military authorities tost 
week closed down tne main part of tne 
occupied West Bank’s Bir Zeit uni- 
versity for three months, following 
rioting by students near the cunp“*- 

During the rioting near the old 
campus , in the centre of the town 01 
Bir Zeit, the students waved a Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization flag 
blooked a nearby road with rocks ana 
burnt tyres. , . _ . 

, The military governor of the Rang- 
lah district, Lt Colonel Maut Maurice 

Bar-Kochba summoned acting _oir 
Zeit university president Dr 
Baramki to his office and inform^ 
him of the closure order. The universi 
ty reacted by saying that the mmm 
order was "completely .unjustified 
and that the student body had been 
quiet for some time. 

The order affects the old campu 
where 1,400 of the university s 2, aw 
students study. The old campus is 
sprawling -brown stone complex w»“ 
an internal courtyard, ft once served 3 
a high school and contains the univertj 


ty’s humanities, social science ene- 
mies add business faculties as well a 
the main administrative offices an 

• ;The remaining 900 students study in 
k hew campus some four kilortetresi 
the south of the town of Bir Zeit. ’jj* 
university is expected to try to traoste 
most of its activities during the coming 
three months from the old to the new 
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University of California president, 
David Gardner, has every reason to 
look optimistic. A year ago his prede- 
cessor. president David Saxon, said 
the university was at a crossroads, in 
danger of slipping into the second class 
ranks. „ . 

Flfty-ycar-old Gardner, who was 
bom in Berkeley, says the nine campus 
system has been in a condition of 
incremental erosion for the last de- 
cade. He blames this on adverse public 
opinion as a result of student unrest in 
the 1960s. He also notes that neither 
Governor Ronald Reagan or Jerry 
Brown chose lo place the UC system 
high on their priority list. 

But now all this is changing. “Gov- 
ernor Deukmeijians’s 1984/85 prop- 
osed budget is the most positive and 
encouraging evidence of state support 
recciveaby the university in nearly two 
decades,” Gardner says. 

“The new budget is being proposed 
within the context of a three year plan. 
He intends to rebuild University of 
California's fiscal health and thus 
maintain its excellence," Gardner says 
optimistically. 

The new budget, which includes 
JI56m for new buildings, will also help 
restock the university libraries, and 
refurbish its laboratories. At the Uni- 
versity of California in San Diego, two 


overseas news 

Some sunshine on the west coast 

Charlotte Beyers talks to David Gardner, of the University of California 


professors in molecular genetics had 10 
take fully funded research projects 10 
other universities. Their campus lack- 
ed suitable facilities to house their 
projects. 

Tne new infusion of funds will help 
cover the erosion of valuable faculty 
members from all of the nine campuses 
within the University of California 
system. “We have been 16 per cent 
below average compared to other 
leading public and private universities. 
Now we will be able 10 close the salary 
gap in one year, and to attract others 
here," says Gardner. 

Gardner served as chairman of the 
National Commission on Excellence 
and is concerned with wttys in which 
colleges and universities can provide 
better prepared students. “In the last 
decade, admissions standards for US 
universities have weakened. The result 
has been a dramatic increase in the 
remedial offerings of colleges niul 
universities. By remedial, wc mean 
high school level work offered hy our 
universities," he said. 

“During the past years, fewer high 


Reagan’s $53m 
boost for research 


from our North American 
correspondent 

WASHINGTON 
Higher education fared well in the 
budget plans for the 1985 fiscal year 
put to Congress by President Reagan 
last week, while mere was no sign of 
the bonanza some had predicted for 
education as a whole, the administra- 
tion continued to demonstrate its com- 
mitment to science in particular. 


With an increase of 553m next year, 
federal funding for research and de- 
velopment will have grown by more 
than 50 per cent in the four years of the 


Reagan presidency. That is good news 
for the universities, which can expect 
to receive nearly $4 ,000m in the form 
of basic research grants in 1985. 

But their gratitude will be tempered 
by the administration’s desire, for the 
second year running, to force students 
and their families to pay a bigaer 
contribution towards their own higher 
education. 

Currently, students at college sup- 
port, them selves by putting together a 
package of federal and local grants and 
loans, augmenting the total with their 
‘pvn earnings or savings. At present, 
Hus first ingredient of the package is 
often the popular Pell grant from the 
federal government. 

Under the new plan, students will 
nave to contribute $500 or 40 per cent 
°f their educational expenses Just to 
qualify for a Pell grant. A similar 
proposal last yenr was opposed by 
Congress, which is notoriously reluc- 
tant to cut into student aid program- 
which many American families 
nave come to take for granted. 

The major research universities, 
however, are likely to be muted in 
melr opposition since they stand to do 
so. well from the science budget. For 


the second successive year, for exam- 

f ile, the federal government will give 
inancial aid to 200 young researchers 
as part of a programme to bring new 
blood into the universities. 

Some S10m is to be spent on ex- 
perimental university centres for mul- 
ti-disciplinary research and training in 
engineering. And $20m has been allo- 
cated to help academics buy time on 
powerful “supercomputers’ that are 
beyond the financial research of many 
colleges. 

The National Science Foundation - 
broadly equivalent to Britain's re- 
search councils - is to jet a 14 per cent 
budget increase in 1985. Included in 
the increase are proposals for streng- 
thening basic research In such areas as 


mathematics and computer sciences, 
physics, chemistry, engineering and 
molecular and cell biology. 


Oil slump means fees rise 


from.P. Bi Burke 

■ OKLAHOMA CITY 
University education in Oklahoma Is , 
j? v « a « collapse as Its state 
L n P ' s ^Pendent on oil revenues 
witch have been drastically cut by the 
deduct on; of oil pumped and the 
reduction in petrol prices. 


4. now l " Bt possible economies 
JU"* “een made in staff numbers, by 
•■creasing students’ fees. The State 
JrSfnts for - Higher Education are 
that students pay 25 per 
cent p f educational cdsts tnrough fees 
(anincrease of 7per cent),. : . i 

i,* 11 ? reaction of the students’ coun- 
s * at ^ conges throughout 
Vklahpma has been mixed, with the 
-- : •ty’^Pocdlug that, some increase 

sturtSnf? 5 Gregory, president ,pf ,|be 
^depta' council qt Oklahoma State 


school students have been taking the 
more demanding course if they can 
defer taking them until they arc m the 
university and earn credit for them.” 

Again he expresses optimism about 
the reversal or this trend. “Standards 
are increasing all across the country. 
Foreign languages and more 
mathematics are being required. Fully 
three quarters of US governors arc 
introducing legislative packages that 
will pro viae more money for educa- 
tion. 

The new president also believes that 
the UC system has a strategic need to 
enrol larger numbers of Hispanic, 
black, ana other minority youth. He 
points out that by the year 20181, 50 per 
cent of the state will be composed of 
ethnic minorities. 

“We draw from the lop 1214 per cent 
of students graduating in US schools. 
This pool has a very small percentage 
of minority students.” 

He thinks the way to help minority 
students is not to reduce the standards 
for admission, but to ensure thnt these 
students succeed once they arc admit- 


In his message to Congress, Presi- 
dent Reagan stressed that the federal 
education budget request of $15.5bn 
was the biggest ever and reflected the 
revived national interest in eduation 
sparked by last year's flood of reports 
and inquiries. In fact, the request is for 
a very marginal increase on spending 
in recent years, as Mr Terrell Bell 
himself, the Education Secretary, con- 
ceded in announcing details of this 
year’s plans. 

Even so, the budget represents a 
change of heart by the Reagan admi- 
nistration, which began its term of 
office with a commitment to abolish 
the Federal Department of Education 
(newly created by President Carter) 
and lo reduce federal expenditure 
sharply. The department’s research 
arm, the National Institute of Educa- 
tion, will receive a healthy increase in 
its budget from $48m to $54m, having 
previously seemed to be in jeopardy. 


led. "We need tu engage in a part- 
nership with ihc schools, working with 
them in ways that inform them about 
the problems tlwt minority youth con- 
front in their primary and secondary 
school experiences. We must reach out 
and identify ai an early rather than a 
late stage, the most promising young 
black and Hispanic students. 

He suggests bringing the students on 
the campus nnd showing them the 
libruries- He would like to see gradu- 
ate students working with the minority 
youth. "We cannot simply identify ihc 
problem as a university and walk away. 
Wc need to he part of the solution. To 
grasp the magnitude of the problem, it 
is necessary to understand that 45 per 



cent of the Hispanic ynuih do not 
complete high school. ” 

When asked how lie feels abuut the 


increased fees charged by Ihc universi- 
ty, Gardner says he thinks they have 
risen far tnu rnpidly. 

“It's regrettable that fees climbed hy 
IfKt per cent in the last five ycais. It 
prevents students from being able to 
plan. 1 will do everything within my 


David Gardner: Optimistic 

poweT lit prevent this from happening 
again,” he slates. 

Asked if he believed that the uni- 
versity should retain or sever its lies 
with Lawrence Livermore and Ixis 
Alamos laboratories, which research 
atomic weapons, Gardner said he was 
in the process of “forming his views." 

“Wc have a contract with the depart- 
ment of energy which runs for seven 
years. It was approved in 1981 and will 
come up for rcnewul in 1985 or H6. 1 am 
meeting regularly with people whose 
opinions 1 respect on both sides of this 


Music and sex enliven the Finnish gloom 


University said: “Students are by' no 
means unwilling to pay their fair share ; 
25 per cent Is not unfair. 

And Miss Beth Garrett of the Slu- 
defits Association said: “Students 
should do their part for beleaguered 
institutions. The Oklahoma University 
Students’ Association Is not opposed 
to a 10 per cent Increase. Students 
- budgets are strained now as much as 
' institutional budgets.” 

Complete opposition to increases in 
students’ fees came from Northeastern 
Oklahoma State University, where 
Jim Tillison, president of the students 
council, pointed out that “Oklahoma is 
willing to provide an average of 
$13,000 yearly to .convicts in state 
prisons, but provides oply an average 
of $2,000 for college students 
On the other hand, the faculties of 
Oklahbman universities were almost 
, unanimous for students’ fees be qg; 


unanimous for students' 
ipcreaMd. . 


from Donald Fields 

HELSINKI 

Finland's customary midwinter gloom 
- accentuated this year by President 
Kovisto’s apparent attempts, reported 
in international newspapers, to muzzle 
the press - has been delightfully re- 
lieved by culture and sex dispensed in 
academic settings. 

it sbvs much for the present genera- 
tion ot musically -minded Finns that a 
general studies lecture by Professor 
Erik Tawaststjcma, the world's lead- 
ing authority on Sibelius, proved a 
bigger pull than many a more-publi- 
cized football match or political rally. 

Never before in its 150-year history 
had the Helsinki University festival 

Council wins 
power battle 

from Bernard Kennedy 

ANKARA 

The first round of what could prove a 
long bailie between Turkey's centra- 
lizing Higher Education Council and 
its parliamentary critics has been won 
by the former. 

The ruling Motherland Party major- 
ity was enough to throw out a proposal 
that a parliamentary inquiry be held 
into the activities of the HEC, which 
has not hesitated to use its wide powers 
as regards university appointments, 
discipline and other rules and reguln- 
tions since it was established by the 
military administration in 1981. 

The vote came as something of n 
surprise. Various proposals to reduce 
the power of the HEC had been 
dropped in favour of the inquiry idea, 
which was expected to gain support 
from all parties, indeed, during the 
debate, one of the Motherland Party’s 
leading spokesmen, Professor Ercu- 
itient Konukman, spoke of the need 
for such an inquiry only to cast a 
no-vote for reasons of party discipline . 

The result of the debate inevitably 
led to speculation that prime minister 
Turgut Dial and HEC president lhsa'n 
Dograraacl - arguably the two most 
colourful figures in Turkish public life 
- had reached some sort of agreement. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
MP, undoubtedly divided over the 
HEC issue, can retain Its parliamen- 
tary discipline when the subject conies 
up for debate. Outside parliament, 
meanwhile, the “inquiry” is well under 


hall been so filled to overflowing as 
when Tawaststjcma - a self-confessed 
“man of yesterday” whom some de- 
scribe os the “last civilized Finn” - 
spoke about Lhe impact of the rune- 
stngcr Larin Paraske on the composi- 
tion of the epic Kullervo Symphony. 

Besides the 900 listeners in the 
auditorium the lecture, illustrated by 
taped extracts and a live piano trio 
recital, was relayed by short-circuit 
television to 400 enthusiasts in another 
hall. 

Acute seating problems were also 
experienced when the Russian poet 
Yevgeni Yevtushenko recited some of 
his works. Listeners unable to squeeze 
into the 500-seat auditorium of the 


Soviet Science and Culture Centre 
stood spellbound in the corridors. 

Meanwhile, some 200 students at 
Jyvacskylac University have proved 
conclusively that chairs arc dispens- 
able objects, and that lectures are best 
received while lolling or lying on 
mattresses. They were attending a “sex 
seminar" (not to be confused with an 
explicit "love-in”) sponsored at a cost 
of £2,400 by their own and the national 
students' union 

The seminar was one of a scries of 
informal meetings In several of Fin- 
land's 17 universities at which students 
are encouraged to conquer native 
shyness nnd air their problems can- 
didly. 





way. -TWO. days before the debate, a 
Turkish magazine published a “full 
Ust" of the 794 professors and lecturers 
who have been sacked or resigned or 
taken retirement since the HEC came 
into being, and scarcely a day passes 
without criticism of the council being 
voiced In the press. ■ 

• A 316-year-old American inter- 
pretation of the views of a 2Vi 
thousand-year-old Greek philosopher 
has created a row at the Tigris Uni- 
versity in south eastern Turkey. Exact- 
ly how a paper by one Dr John Verdi, 
which reportedly explains Socrates 
principle of "creating philosophers by 
seducing young men/ found its way 
into , the magazine of the Tjgr^taw 
faculty is still a mysteiy, 
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Peter Mauger visits the People’s 
Republic’s newest institution 


WORLDWIDE 


China’s island university 

The University of Hainan. China's • 
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Daniel Levy on South America’s task* 
in financing its higher education 


The University of Hainan, China's 
newest university, opened last May. 
Hainan, China’s second largest island, 
lies off her south coast. It has a 
sub-tropical climate and a population 
of 5.5 million, of whom about 750,000 
are minority peoples, mostly Li and 
Miao, with a few Hui and Zhuang. 

The university comprises three well- 
established institutions of higher 
education, the medical college, the 
normal (teacher training) college and 
the college of agriculture. A fourth 
faculty will be added next year - law, 
economics and industrial manage- 
ment. 

The first foreigner to visit the uni- 
versity, 1 was received by President Lin 
Yina in his temporary planning office 
on the outskirts of f laikou , the island’s 
capital city. The campus, at present 
500 acres of waterlogged fand, will be 
drained and built onby 1990. 

Tho medical college, founded in 
1963, has 760 students and 19R 
leaching staff. Its hospital serves 
Haikau and the surrounding district; it 
has 160 beds, 115 doctors and 70 
nurses, many recently appointed in 
view of a move to the main site as soon 
as a new hospital of 500 beds is built. 

The five-year course includes En- 
glish language to enable the students to 


read the 130 foreign medical journals 
to which the college subscariDes. 

The normal college has 1,018 stu- 
dents and 232 teachers. Madame Zhou 
Wcdran, h deputy principal, told me 
that about tiaTi the teachers are young 
and inexperienced; in-service courses 
are run ter them, and some are sent to 
key universities on the mainland for 
further training. Visiting professors, 
including foreigners and overseas 
Chinese, are asked to give lectures and 
a teacher from the School of Oriental 
and African Studies in London should 
be there by now on a two-year con- 
tract. 

The college of agriculture has three 
departments, agriculture, animal hus- 
bandry and veterinary science, and 
tropical crops; a fourth, tropical for- 
estry will be added in 1985. 

They have 250 students and expect 
to expand to 1,000 by 1990. The 
teaching staff of 80 , Including a profes- 
sor and two associate professors, will 
be increased to 200 by 1990, giving a 
staff/student ratio of 1:5, but the main 
need , said President Zhan Zhunyl , was 
tor more highly qualified teachers. The 
same training methods were being 
adopted as in the normal college, and 
20 young teachers were studying in 
Japan, Invited by overseas Chinese 
working there. 
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The Normal 
College (teacher l 
training) at 
Hainan (above). 

Right: Lin Ying, 
the vigorous- 
president of the 
university. 

nuts, sugar cane, palm-oil, pepper, 
tea, coffee, timber, betal nuts, sisal, 
hemp and other tropical products. But 
I was struck by the amount of fertile 
land not under cultivation, while in 
state farms like QIngling, near the east 
coast ..investment and resettlement by 
overseas Chinese has resulted in inten- 
sive cultivation and bumper crops. 

Before the establishment of New 
China in 1949 Hainan was a backward 
island, with very few schools. Most of 
its minorities lived in poverty by 
slash -and-bum agriculture, and were 
held m contempt by mainland 
uilnesc. Old people in Canton can still 
remember 2ff Li people being exhi- 
bited “» iron cages for three months in 
1933; they were said to have been bom 
°‘JP° n keys and raised by snakes. 
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agriculture, tropical crops and animal 
husbandry. 

Five hundred and seventy students 
were enrolled in September, and ex- 
pansion to 4,000 is planned by 1990. By 
then it is hoped that the university will 
have become- a centre -for educational 
and scientific research. 

All the leading professors and admi- 
nistrators are Hainan-born. President 
Lin Ying, for example, a vigorous 
70-year-old was sent by his father to 
the mainland for secondary and higher 
education. Qraduating with a degree 
in forestry and ecology, he was 
appointed to the staff of Jiangxi Uni- 
versity in 1944. After studying In 
Moscow from 1957-59 he returned to a 
full professorship at Jiangxi, where he 
remained until asked to return to his 


Though their 1 position in Chinese remained until asked to return to his 
society Is very different today, their nattve Island to start its new university. 


Interviews with leading Education 
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Latin 

tuition fees 

The debate over tuition fees, well 
known in western Europe and the 
United States takes on some special 
features in Latin America. The case 
for fees may seem stronger in the Latin 
American setting. Compared to the 
US, opposition remains much stron- 
ger, tuition fees much less common. 
Yet compared to Western Europe, 
there is one major breakthrough, the 
imposition of significant tuition in the 
fast growing private sector. 

During the last 25 years, Latin 
Americans enrolments have multiplied 
over ten times, now totalling well over 
four million. Two-thirds of these re- 
main In public institutions, where 
significant private finance is still 
almost non-existent. 

Despite problems with its income 
base, the public sector assumes higher 
education s expensive tasks- research, 
medicine, laboratory sciences and en- 
tering, for example. And whereas 
US professionals generally must pur- 
sue special graduate studies Latin 
Americans pursue professional studies 
through their first degree, free from 
fees. 

The pro-tuition lobby argues that 
the equity questions surrounding fees 
are especially severe in Latin America. 
Even in the US, low fees represent a 
subsidy mostly from working-class to 
middle-class families. In Latin Amer- 
ica. the reality is closer to virtually no 
tuition. To subsidize higher education 
students is to subsidize less than 15 per 
cent of the population. Although the 
most privileged students go disprop- 
ortionally to the private sector, most 
still go to the public sector. This is 
especially true In prestigious medical 
and scientific fields. 

Many have made their way there 
through private primary and secon- 
dary schools. They pay fees until they 
enter the university. In Brazil, where a 
greater proportion of the most pri- 
vileged students enters the public sec- 
after expensive preparatory exams. 
What makes the Latin American 
university student seem so privileged Is 
the contrast to non-university stu- 
dents. In the US and Western Europe 
most students who do not enter the 
university at least finish secondary 
school. In Latin America many do not 
even finish primary school. The prob- 
I? « especially severe In rural areas. 
While higher education cohort enrol- 
ment rates in countries such as Vene- 
zuela approach rates in some Western 
European nations, primary and secon- 
dary schooling lags terribly in both 
quantitative and qualitative terms. 

Subsidy does not stop at free tuition. 

Some Latin American nations closely 
parallel Western Europe, with vari- 
able subsidies for health care, room 
and board, travel and cultural and 
social activities. 

The people who want fees Intro- 
duced think that a paying student is a 
more serious student, one less likely to 
disrupt academic activities or tq linger 


year after year. Fees would also forw 
many students to take mvernmi^ 
bank loans, providing strong Icveraw 
against undesired student 7£E* 
Citron fees have been advocated by 
very different types of so vernal , 

re t? v = been Efforts fn democratic 
Colombia Costa Rica, and VeSE 
-and in the right-wing dictaloS 5 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile (« 

hi 19fflw" n W M 8 ? eruv r dictat °rship 
in 1969) In Mexico, where liberal and 

conservative administrations often fni. 
low one another, both have been 
pro- tuition. n 

This is not to imply that govern, 
ments are completely united behind 
tuition. For example, the treasury mav 
be enthusiastic, while the eduration 
department is divided. 

An array of international agencies 
and advisers has been pushing the 
Latin American governments. The 
Interamerican Development Bank has 
been conspicuous. Among other acti- 
vities, it has sponsored Pan American 
conferences to legitimize tuition. 
Advisers associate tuition with uni- 
versity “modernization". 

Principal opposition comes from 
student groups. Self-interest is sup- 
ported by a broad ideological 
rationale, most often sincerely held. 
Opponents invoke doctrines of full 
state responsibility for education at all 
levels, following the European tradi- 
tion and rejecting tuition fees as 
“Americanization”. Such America- 
nization is associated with unhealthy 
private and business intrusion into 
education. 

The students reject the fixed pic 
metaphor in which more money for 
universities means less for primary 
education; more accurately, they deny 
that public money saved through tui- 
tion fees would be re-routed to other 
educational levels. 

Finally, to increase public tuition 
fees would understandably be to en- 
courage more good students to opt for 
the quality private institutions that 
already charge tuition. 

Students are also sensitive to the 
political implications of tuition prog- 
rammes in which they would become 
dependent bn governmental or bank 
loans. 

It may not seem surprising that 
student groups could thwart govern- 
ment desires in relatively democratic 
nations such as Colombia, Costa Rica, 
and Venezuela. More striking is the 
inability of military dictatorships to act 
resolutely. The right-wing militaries of 
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for openings but there is sfflf much 
more smoke than fire. 

Only Chile has made considerable 
headway. Even there, immediate post- 
coup (1973) plans for full university 
self-financing, based largely on tuition 
fees, were prevented for several years. 
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. short of junta expectations. Generally, 
broad middle-class opposition, epito- 
mized by student groups, has been 
more than sufficient to make the costs 
of imposing fees outweigh the benefits. 


On a comer of the spacious campus of the 
University Texas at Austin squats a bulky 

tOB-heflVV hllilrlina luhncA ein.nti.u 1 _i_ r 


-'rampus ^ 141 bqjldingson the.. Austin 

i |JE5?' j list ja_H rest library, but o ■. a 1 ' 

1 concept brought' to life, Thirty .yeart' ago Dr’ 1 the ll 
. Ransom, while anxious .'that tne XJniveratv of l!mhni. 
Texas should have a ro^»rf. tiCfoxy A 

. .i^Jqr unive^ity. rccoginiifed that aconvemtonBl 


‘BSS BffisE's : ™ Vbi e u, ?„ rlch ' s ' univmi,y r Ameri “ - HRC 

» .«? S? his dismantled bookshd V«, Erfe. ■ ■; brimn^lo tk 6 ^collection' 

has been roeons&.SSS the f x ” tement of 

*iMU rooms!* In whidi i ffidiS keep 


•. r f. "“‘v more -man 

duplicate the collections of other centres of- 

- research. Ransom pereeived tjiftm collection, of 
hooks, however tare, says fmle about the literary 
P19W l" 1 *®- Wo the most precious ofi fftst 

- editions is nonfero thdn the eft pioSuctJ- 

Ransom (timed literary theory into practice bV'' 

amassino an nmhivnl mllivifnn _ J- . 


: ° mln ' nt l ’ ,ve b “ n 

Simply because the J&dEious'stucly^ 

r fnUAnfll * Adh ka - - l..i * i 


a -KaSr 118 floiain 8S in good order, but Dr Turner niece* 
b . ; K e ™ Ph8S V ^^rvation, which is costly 
ited not ff} 0 °F ^ rther «pan*ion. 


auction house. Manuscripts have become proper- 
ty , and authors, agents and librarians are engaged 
in unending brawls over copyright and publica- 
tion 'rights. 

• One nail is stacked to the roof with some of the 
L900 boxes containing the David O. Selzmck 
Collection : screenplays, set designs, memos, and 
the 100 drafts of the script for Gone with the Wind. 


21 . rrr raanvc; ease tne 

eentre, which he founded in 1957; was able to buy 
complete or substantial archives, The French; 
collection alone Is reputedly the finest outside th6 
Biblipfhftqiic National?. Among, the 10 million 

leaves of mantiXcrtat at HRf! nrAnritririau^nir. 
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"Where do 1 plug in my computer?”, 
new students of tnc 1 99us will ask after 
they have located the bar and the 
library. The level of investment over 
the next few years will decide whether 
they arc met with a few simple direc- 
tions or sorrowful hcadshaking. 

Out there in Britain there arc an- 
awful lot of computers. Facts about 
their use arc scarce. But with sales of 
home microcomputers now topping 
three million they cannot he dismissed 
as a passing fad. The advertisements 
tell two different stories about these 
clever machines. Specialist magazines 
are full of puffs for more and more 
fiendish computer games. The colour 
supplements tell anxious parents each 
Sunday that “computer literacy” is nn 
essential part of their children's educa- 
tion. Either way, two things are clear. 
Uftoevcr pays for them, children are 
the predominant users of microcompu- 
ters - at home and, increasingly, at 
school. And the first generation of 
British teenagers who know and like 
computers will soon be thinking about 
higher education. 

If they go on to university, students 
who have grown used to being taught 
and doing nomework with computers 
may be in for a shock. According to a 
report to the Computer Board for 
Universities and Research Councils, 
published just before Christmas, 
“there is a critical lack of awareness in 
the academic community of the poten- 
tial of the new technology and the 


likely changes it will bring to higher 
education”. The report, which looked 
at the sort of facilities university corh- 
puter centres should provide to sup- 
port use of computers in teaching the 
whole range' of subjects, is impTicity 
critical of the balance of Computer 
Board spending between teaching and 
research. It goes on to outline the kind 
of computer applications which may be 
widespread in universities in only a few 
years’ time. If the money isn’t provided 
to back these applications, universities 
will be caught between the demands of 


employers, who have to use the latest 
technology to stay in business and the 
expectations oF new students. On one 


hand, the report says, “computer ex- 
pertise is likely to be found in all 
university entrants in the next five 
years”; on the other, “existing facilities 
are Inadequate. They will not allow 
the development of skills and know- 
ledge required to meet the future 
needs of the people leaving university 
to work in industry, commerce or 
public administration”. 

Looking back, it’s easy to see why 
this has crime about. There is no 
obvious source of funds for computer 
developments In university teaching, 
certainly nothing like the Microelec- 


Every student should have one 


Jon Turney begins a 
monthly series on the 
information 
technology boom with 
a look at future 
provision 

ironies Education Programme which 
serves schools. Computer cash in uni- 
versities. whether from the Computer 
Board or from efforts like the Alvcy 
programme run from the Department 
of Trade and Industry, has been for 
research, or for teaching computer 
scientists. But the point now is to use 
computers elsewhere. Dorothy Nel- 
son, who chaired the Computer 
Board's working party, believes 
“education is about knowledge , which 
is based on information - and informa- 
tion technology is the technology of 
getting that information over to 
people”. 

Tne universities have so Tar had little 
pressure, and even less opportunity, to 
exploit the technology in this way. The 
report suggests that the polytechnics 
are better off here - and Miss Nelson 


(, believes 
edge, which 



Microkids will Inevitably grow into micro students 


tre at Hatfield Polytechnic. This has 
been partly due to pressure from 
sandwich students who come back 
from stints in industry accustomed to 
daily access to computers. But in both 
sectors, the timing of the cuts discour- 
aged interest in new, and expensive, 
teaching aids. 

“There’s a certain apathy builds 
up", says Dorothy Nelson. t It's not 
worth asking for something because 
you won’t get it”. Workable computer 
systems for teaching need work on 
both parts of the technology - 
machines and the programs they run; 
hardware and software. The close 
combination of needs increases the 
obstacles to progress toward full ex- 

{ 'Ioitation of computers in education, 
t takes a long time to develop a new 
suite of programs, and if there’s no 
guarantee of access to a machine to nin 
them on, why bother? But unless such 
programs are written, it’s hard to 
demonstrate the demand for invest- 
ment in new hardware. 

The best way to be convinced of the 
demand Is to visit an institution like 


£l.5m to reach the target. This com- 
pares with the £13 to £14m the Compu- 
ter Board now spends each year on 
new equipment for over 40 universi- 
ties. 

But workstations are only half the 
story. “Giving us 10,000 microcompu- 
ters isn't going to solve the problem”. 


Miss Nelson argues. And the report 
concludes, "the major stumbling block 
to a more universal adoption or com- 


Hat field, which already has 400 com- 
puter terminals for 4,500 students. 
Seeing these In heavy use makes the 
report's suggestion that provision of 
one terminal for every ten students by 
1985 is not excessive seem more 
plausible. 

Even at this level, the arithmetic is 
alarming. If the aim is to install 
equipment so there is one computer 
terminal linked to databases, printers 
and central memory storage a “work- 
station” in the jargon - for every ten 
students, the investment will be daunt- 
ing. The rough specification for a stu- 
dent workstation drawn up by the 
working party would cost around 
£3,000 to build now. So a university of 
5,000 students would have to spend 


puters in education generally is the 
nigh cost of software development”. 
Dorothy Nelson also points to further 
development of computer neworks as 
a key factor in realizing the benefits of 
new technology. 

. What are these benefits? The report 
tackles the question by sketching the 
possible routine student uses of com- 
puters in an “advanced” university in 
1992. All are based on well-tried 
existing devices -- the working party 
made no attempt to guage the impact 
of other new gadgets which are now 
being developed; like interactive 
videodiscs. 

The working party sees students in a 
university equipped to give eveiyone 
full access to computer power using the 
machines wherever they happen to be, 
In study bedrooms, library stalls, or 
laboratories. “In such an environ- 
ment”, the report soys, “we envisage 
that all students would use their com- 
puters to send and receive electronic 
mall; to house the library catalogue for 
source books in their discipline, to 
write essays using word processing 
software, and to nnswer tests set on 
their courses”. And the working party 
expects Its courses to use computer- 
aided lenming packages, not just on 
obvious topics like computer-aided 
design for engineers, but also In the 
humanities, perhaps for learning 


academics at other unlvertisles. 

None of this is fantasy. Develop- 
ments like this are already happening 
in some higher education institutions, 
especially lij the US. At Carnegie- 
Mellon and the Massachusetts insti- 
tute of Technology every student 
already baa access to a workstation. 
And some American colleges are set- 
ting up deals with manufacturers so 
that students can buy themselves a 
suitable portable workstation each. 
The university just has to provide the 
right sockets and networks. 


But the prospects for this becoming 
.widespread in Britain look poor. 
Although ministers are sympathetic to 
the arguments in the working party 
report, they have also declined to 
com? up with extra money for the 
Cotnputor Board. The board expects 


tn achieve some shill of resources 
within its existing budget, if only in 
response to more proposals tor 
teaching equipment. Exeter Universi- 
ty, for example, lias made a bid for a 
£5iiti.tiUG teaching system which would 
provide coordinated facilities across 
the campus. Bui the board is also 
committed in a tcn-yeur rolling prog- 
ramme of replacements for existing 
mainframe computers in universities, 
so its room for manouevre is limited. 

Mure urgent action will depend on 
the derision of the implementation 
group set up by the board under 
Professor John Forty of Warw ick Uni- 
versity. The report seems certain to 
evoke plenty of comment - the first run 
of 1,500 copies has already been sent 
out and it is now being reprinted. Thu 
hoard will begin considering these 
comments in the next couple of 
months. 

In the meantime, talks will begin 
with manufacturers to discuss the spe- 
cification of the proposed student 
workstation. This may take a year to 
develop in detuil. according In the 
board secretary Dr Ted Herbert. 
Maybe the manufacturers’ growing 
interest in higher education institu- 


irregular verbs, or speeding up textual 
analysis in literature. 

Even computer games will have 
their uses, the report argues, as “they 
can be used to give students practice in 
topics which they do not otherwise find 
intrinsically motivating”. 

All of this implies changes in the 
relations between students and lectur- 
ers - which will more often be medi- 
ated by the machine. An essay can 
simply be entered on the appropriate 
tutors computer file, marked, and 
sent back to the author the same way. 
With the right link-ups. the student 
need not even be on campus. Lecturers’ 
lives are also likely to change to meet 
the demands of producing the tutorial 
•and simulation programs to be used on 
courses. The new technology will lend 
to more teamwork, by groups includ- 
ing “lecturers, computer centre prog- 
ramrae [-/analysts and educational tech- 
nologists”. And the report suggests 
these teams will sometimes include 


lions will help gut this project off the 

g round. Dr Herbert is highly enthu- 
astic about the recent IBM initiative 
to form an “IBM Institute”, which 
began with a £2m donation to the 
engineering department at Cambridge 
University for a new computer-aided 
design system. 

HowevcT, even the most generous 
manufacturers are unlikely to equip 
universities to develop software and to 
help introduce lecturers to new 
teaching aids, except in a few favoured 
institutions. The rest, in (he English 
way, look'like depending on the patchy 
efforts of scattered enthusiasts. “You 
just need to get one or two people in a 
field keen on these ideas”. Miss Nelson 
reckons, “and they will set to and 
persuade the rest. 

This of course takes longer than an 
organized Initiative, and it remains an 
open question how quickly the trans- 
formation of higher, education fore- 


seen by the authors of the report will 
come about. Dorothy Nelson is sure it 
will happen. “Somehow, one cannot 
conceive of an educational institution - 
with only traditional seminars and 
tutorials existing and continuing -to 
exist, when the rest of our institutions 
have changed in the ways they will 
change”. But when? 

In 1970, the University Grants Com- 
mittee and the Computer Board pro- 
duced a joint report which recom-. 
ended a scheme to provide Intro- 
ductory computing courses for all 
undergraduates, to be started “as soon 
as possible”. The scheme never 
appeared, and the growth of home 
computer ownership menns that the 
recommendation has now been over- 
taken by events. This will not be 
possible with this latest report. Even if 
every prospective undergraduate in- 
vests in a nigh performance portable 
workstation, they will still all want to 
know, “where do 1 plug in my com- 
puter?” 


David Berry on the feminist approach to philosophy 


■'I Philosophy is back in the news. The Guardian 
recently published three articles on the current; 
- state of British philosophy giving the subject the 
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Louse rvative philosophers, took up the topic in 
his weekly column in The Times. But what was 
missed by The Guardian and is critics was a rtew 
! (p the subject which is slowly becoming 

ftfjPOntial in British higher education and is 

■ •; Critical.; of both, analytic philosophy and its 

■ ' alternatives: feminist philosophy. 

November, 15 women. philosophers met in 
the connexions between femin- 
J** IPpught and academic philosophy. They were 
, not simply with how few women teach 

i EEi'Wy Jn Britafn - a THES survey reveals 
' SO.WHppn Put of 450 uaivefeity lecturers 

“ I j-.-sent in most piajbr 

fn philosophers from Aristotle tq' Sartre 


V Whijq aspiring tp be about the human 
^ ^TOft t tepniy relevant to meoi Although ai an 

^Griffiths, who , teaches at Christ 
let Education College in Canterbury,! 
id Oxford itieetiriB and is blarinineiB 


very male-defined. But' British philosophy no 
linger has the certainty of orthodoxy anymore.. 
Anq this means that feminist critiques are, 
connecting with new theories In ethics, epistcmol- 
ogy and philosophy of sclent*". 

The impetus for the Oxfqrd meeting came from 
a special issue of Radictil Philosophy on ,, Women, 
Gender and Philosophy" pubUsbea last summer. , 
Writing on Sartre, Genevieve Lloyd argues that 
“tho ideal of transcendence, is a male ideal. ., 
Janna Thompson is as dismissive of Descuules 
when he divides rationality into high (male) pud • 
low (female) forms. They key concept .for these, 
and Pther feminist philosophers Is not sexism but 
"masculinism"! It is reasonably easy to show how. 
women have been excluded, from Western phi- 
losophy by sex - “women aren’t rational crea* v 
tures”. But a much more Important and difficult ; 
criticism is that philosophical analysis develops • 
characteristics associated with one gender, man, 
How much have traditional female skills like 
. emotional intuition and dealing with "everyday ' 
problems been undervalued? And are the very, 
building blocks of contemporary philosophy,, 
logic, evaluation , prefof etc, simply reflejcMonf of j 
male. aptitudes?;' . • ; '■ ' '■ ‘‘ 

It was these questions that prompted, Alison 
• Assiter. a lecturer at Thames. Polytechnic, to : ■ 
; coordinate' Rgdicdf Philosophy's fe|« Ifeue. ■ 
She Whs nop^conunlttal labdut suggestions taan 

Mail Philosophy - Undeveloped m ■■«*, an J. 

Oedipal struggle be tween young male pWlovv, 


S ‘ ti and their Oxford fathers but site did 
that few women have been invqlved with 
the mhaarine. “There's no doubt that the most 
interesting wbrk linking feminism and philosophy 
Is coming from American nnd Australia rather 
than Europe. I'm thinking of Genevieve Lloyd, 
Nancy Chodorow’s work on mothering, Carol 
Giliigaii’a 'relational ethics’ bnd (he excellent' 
feminist collection on metaphysics 'Discovering 
Reality'.*' 

A woman philosopher who is sympathetic to 
feminism but would dissent from much of this 


feminist, philosophy is Maty ' Warqock who 
teaches philosophy at: Oxford. Made a Dame In 
(he NCw Year's Honours list for publio service, 


When we became lecturers thnt we might ebdeen* 

! (rate on what is seen as the softer option -ethics- 
.' but we.easily resisted that”. But these women are 
exceptions. In TTie Guardian's articles, 50 con- 
temporary philosophers are referred to. Forty- 
nine are men. Tne only woman mentioned.' 
Alison Assiter, was in au aside. She says; *Tm not 
sure why 1 got in. He never talked to Ine”. 

But where there is some agreement between 
conventional women pliilosopners and feminists 
Is the Image that aspiring girl students get of 
philosophy. Assiter. I'emeipbera thinking that, 
'‘philosophy was a male subject and that’s why I' 
wanted to do It”. Morwenna Griffiths considers 
that philosophy is presented as a “hard, logical 
■discipline with - a very competitive' approach 
-whore emotion is not taken in anyway seriously”. ■ 


whereher philosophical experience, wns “not -discipline with -a very competitive' approach 
irrelevant”, she Bays: “It is true that many -whore emotion is not taken In anyway seriously”, 
philosophers have hated women; but I do thihk : Mary Wmook remembers her time as headmis- 
that concepts like proof, evidence, evflluation.and’ tress of Oxford High School where many of her 
conclusions arc firm, fixed and universal. I’m sixth-form students snvy philosophy as “dry and 
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conclusions arc firm, fixed and universal. I’m 
absolutely certain of this”. She concedes that 
occasionally women can bring a different dimen- 
sion to certain kinds of moral- problems like - 
abortion about argues that attempts to (how out 
much Western philosophical ; analysls to be re-, 
Uacedby female intuition -i'Tm tmnlting here of 
Dora Russell’s ideas’* - are damaging 1 to women 
as well as teen. • ^ J 1 

Wamock js ope of a group of Oxbridge women 
philosophers who have. pHrexeeUedpat . thoir; 

“I thinkThetfe was unfeeling 


tress of Oxford High School where many of her 
sixth-form students saw philosophy as “ary and 
■ abstract” preferring literature as a university 
course, 

But these new feminist philosophers are out to 
challenge this separation between academic phi- 
losophy and women. Orimshaw argues that '’an 


adequate teaching of a philosophical period must . 
i involve, discussions pf its mascuUnism”. The- 
; Oxford meeting drpw'up a list of topics that . 
.'merited -pbijospbic attention . Including “de- 
1 pendency*, and “childhood" along willt cntiquss 
,-ijQf. the; traditional -splits, between reason and 
, passion and subject and object.. 
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Cultivating an 
adult interest 
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As a field of study, the education of 
adults is in its formative stage. It still 
has to acquire its own terminology, so 
it lends in common usage to be lumped 
under the all-purpose term “pedago- 
gy", commonly defined as the science 
of teaching. But this usage ignores the 
fact that its Greek derivations mean 
“boy- leading" and is directly related to 
the teaching of the young rather than 
adults. 

There arc few journals devoted to 
the field of adult education, reflecting 
the fact that it is not commonly studied 
in universities or other institutions of 
higher education. Much of the litera- 
ture is either not published or unavail- 
able. as Malcolm Tight says in the 
editor's introduction to a two-volume 
reader Education for Adults, which 
attempts to bring to a wider audience 
the general themes of this emerging 
field of study. 

It makes use of commissioned and 
unpublished material, together with 
selected edited articles, to focus the 
discussion by International authors 
like PhuIo Frcirc and Malcolm 
Knowles. These now stand as mile- 
stones on the road to the recognition of- 
this field of study. 

The purpose for publishing the read- 
ers was linked to anew Open Universi- 
ty course which is running for the first 
time this year. But the net has been 
deliberately cast wide. 

Malcolm Knowles, the North Amer- 
ican professor who advocates the use 
of the term "andragogy” to describe 
the theory of adult reaming is the 
lynch-nin in the first volume Adult- 
/Learning and Education. It looks com- 
paratively at the definitions and pat- 
terns of adult education, the processes 
involved and finishes with three in-1 
formative sections on the major set- 
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Felicity Jones 
welcomes a 
new adult 
education reader 

guilt feelings over the deviation from 
long-held practice. Adults already 
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have a developed self-identity unlike 
dependent children and the 'way in 
which they are taught should reflect 
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this difference. 

Adults should be involved in the 
process of planning their own learning- 
schedule and thei r career or life experi- 
ence should be tapped in the process. 
This carries with it technological im- 
plications so that furnishings and 
equipment should be adult-sized and- 
comfortable, decorated to adult tastes. 
Acoustics and lighting should take 
account of less acute hearing and sight. 

Group discussion, simulation and 
role playing arc better methods of 
transmitting information than the 
usual didactic teaching methods or 
audio-visual presentations which are 
typical of youth education. 

One of the countries outside North 
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The cover illustration from Opportunities for Adult Education 


Knowles's classic analysis of andra- 
gogy is by now well known but the 
lessons are still there to be learned. As 
he points out, skilful educators have 
known for some time that they cannot 
teach adults in the way that children 
have traditionally been taught. 

Due to the lack of a coherent theory 
to justify the treating of adults as adults 
however, they have had misgivings and 


overview of the provision in Eastern 
Europe and the forces at work which 
makes adult education so central so 
that training goes hand in hand with 
elementaiy and secondary as well as 
state ideological education. 

A useful aspect of the readers is the 
inclusion of a recognized article such as 
Knowles's followed up by recent 
commissioned material which opens 
up the debate. Paula Allman, lecturer 
in the department of education at the 
University of Nottingham, thinks that 
andragogy is "a term in search of a 
more comprehensive theory”. The 
coocept that underlies Knowles's and 
Mezi row's work is that of adults gain- 
ing increasing control over their think- 
ingand lives. 

The third world experience and Its 
implications are well represented in 
Lius Bspina Cepeda's account of dis- 
tance learning m the Canary Islands 


and Paulo Freire's work with commun- 
ity literacy groups In Brazil. 

The crucial role of adult education in 
building nations has led to incentives 
to lifelong learning and certain lessons 
for the western countries are picked 
out by Lalage Bown, director of the 
University of Glasgow’s extra-mural 
department. The removal of tax on 
radio and television sets in Tunisia and 
the provision of reading rooms in 
Zimbabwe are practical examples but 
insufficient account is taken in the 
developed countries of the educational 
potential outside the official educa- 1 
tionaf system. 

Circumstances in this country due to 
unemployment, the problems of 
poverty anduneveh educational provi- 
sion have brmight'’uS'-nehr£f to the 
developing countries. A less institu- 
tional approach which talks about 
“learners" not “Students” and encour- 


ages participation can be instructive 
for this country as well. 

The second volume of the reader 
concentrates on policy, provision and 
participation in the past and present 
mostly in regard to the United 


mostly in 
Kingdom. 
Tne seemi 


The seemingly confusing and arbit- 
rary nature of adult education has led 
in recent years to the need for informa- 
tion and guidance services to enable 
fuller use of the range of services, 
writes Arthur Stock in a brief but 
informative look at the institutions - 
the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion, the universities and local educa- 
tion authorities. 

He looks at the work contracted out 
by the Manpower Services Commis- 
sion to the colleges and makes the 
point: "It might be no mere coinci- 
dence that central government places 
more of its specific r educationar prog- 
ramme money in the departments of 


state not so tied to the formulae Tf 
local government finance, thereby out- 
flanking the traditional autonomy of 
ocal government to set its own educa- 

sion” ° bjec,lvcs and ,cvcl!> Pravi- 

This remark which has been rein- 
forced by the latest Govcrnmcm 
White Paper on further education 
which will transfer a large chunk of 

h “nMc ESr Sibil " y in ‘° *■ 

A welcome chapter on the place of 
women is included by Jane Tho mpso „ 
of t ic University of Southampton. 
Adult education is the only sector of 
education in which the female learners 
tar outnumber the men - by three to 
one in local authority provision and 
two to one in university and WEA 
classes. So it deserves intelligent study 
if only to reassess the assumptions 
about women and their role in life 
which colour the existing provision 

Uncritical prejudices which associ- 
ate women with domesticity and child- 
rearing alone help to harden the 
inequalities. Not that cake-icing in 
itself is a bad thing but the unimagina- 
tive narrow range of bourses too often 
reflects the conventional views of the 
policymakers who still tend to be men. 

Another identifiable group jg the 
unemployed for whom the bulk of the 
provision is supplied perhaps not sur- 
prisingly by the MSC, followed in a less 
systematic and vocation-orientated 
way by the WEA. 

Community-based educational in- 
itiatives can be especially relevant for 
jobless adults, where unemployment is 
concentrated in a specific area, such as 
inner cities and housing estates, writes 
Ian Bryant. The problems which go 
with unemployment - ignorance or 
lack of local amenities, and social 
isolation - can often best be overcome 
by a problem centre, a cooperative 
venture which draws on local re- 
sources. 

The techniques for evaluating 
education for the unemployed are 
underdeveloped so it is difficult to 
gauge the success of a particular 
scheme or method. But Bryant be- 
lieves that an effective service for the 
unemployed depends not just on bet- 
ter funding but also on improving our 
knowledge of the nature of their needs 
and translating them into learning 
terms. 

Adult Learning and Education and 


Opportunities for Adult Education. 
edited by Malcolm Tight, are pub- 
lished by Groom Helm in association 
with the Open University, price £6.50 
and £6.95 respectively. 


David Jobbins outlines the complicated background to a test case about overseas student fees 

A fong-awaftetl test case which may _ ' 
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■ Finance officers, student welfare 
officers, aid agencies and. not least 
hundreds, of overseas . students aro 
eagerly awaiting the outcome of a 
claim against London University’s 
Queen Mary College, This will even- 
tually 'establish, how .nulny students 
w|io felt they benefited fra the 19K 
Sc arm an judgment oh ordinary resi- 
dence .Wot be e r 


QMC warned students that unless 
outstanding fees were paid they would 
bo batred trora. end-of-year examina- 
tions, One of the students was Mr 
Orphanos, who had been assessed as 
liable to the higher fee rate. He paid 
the first instalment of the higher fee at 


Scarman judgment oh ordinary resi- 
dency .will be eligible for reimburse- 
ment of overpaid fees. 

Tiie case, brought by Charalatpbos 
Orphanos, a postgraduate, student, at 


hoar different aspects of the claim 
means there may be substantia! delays 
even before the fell hearings begin* 
Even then, it is likely that, Whatever 
.the outcome, appeals to higher courts 
will bo .considered vital by the losing 
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the beginning of the 1982/83acadeihic 
year before the Law Lords' decision, 

It was accepted that he was not liable 
for the I richer rate for the remainder of 
1982/83. This was because he had been 
living in theUK for three years prior to 
starting his course - although mainly 
for the purposes of education, a 
loophole blocked by the Government 
for 1983/84. 

But the college refused to return the . 
excess fees to Mr Orphanos on' the 
grounds that the .overpayment had 
resulted from a mistake, m law, not ' 
mistake of fact. Supported by the 


' students who had benefited from the . 
Scarman judgment would he subject to 
the new fees and awards regulations 
for 1983/84. In the meantime the NUS 
and Its advisers came to the view that 
the contract between a student and his 
or her college was for the entire course 
and not for one year renewable In 
subsequent years. 


prove academic. Authorities consider' 
that because of the significance of both 
■cases - one on the issue of reimburse- 
ment and other on the nature of the 
contract between student and college - 
either or both are likely to end up in 
the Appeal Court or even once more 
with the Law Lords. 

Professor J. Adams, professor of 
law at QMC, told a meeting of London 
University administrative staff late last 
year that the outcome of the Orphanos 
case on the issue of.whetirer fee status 
remained contractually fixed through- 
out a student’s course might not be 


hundrt^d .byeiifeas. studehuliad been 

rohtasslfljea as home students became ' 

they were tow regarded, as having 
been ordinarily resident for three years 1 
bpfofo ;thelr, cQurae,,; Thcy lodged 
: claims .foifrepajjrte'nt'of the difference- 
. , botwecq . the Jtighbr rate. .Which they 
> had bald tod the lower rate to which • 
: they believed I, toy Were, nbw entitled, 

- , The Lqw Lords effectively redefined ' 
ovcrse^ Studem ,slatu&: tor Awards . 
. purposes mutfi hops tlghify than past : 
practice. This lea to legislation on the 
eve of the general election which Vito 
Government intendcd wduld restore 


backed down otV legal advice. . : .j 
Hie college -accepted it would bfc 
inequitable to recover toy outstanding 
fees. , '. * ' 
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“I am convinced from discussions 
with these students that the majority of 
not all of the first years were not aware 
they would have to ppy fes (at the 
overseas rate) until they came to 
college in October,” she said. 

Returning students would have been 
treated as home students under advice 
issued by the University Grants Com- 
mittee in 1980 that “student? who 
would otherwise be normally classified 
as overseas for fee purposes but who 
have been given an award by a re- 
search council are by virtue of the 
award to be regarded as home students 
for the purposes of fees ..." , 

The guidance was extended to cover 
students in receipt of local authority 
awards later that year on the grounds 
(hat “effectively the decision on status 
as either home .or overseas has been 
taken by the local education au- 
thority". ‘ 

The advice was withdrawn last year 
following the new regulations. The 
UGC chairman. Sir Peter Swinnejton- 
Dyef , voiced the opinion that first ne 
would probably not have endorsed it 
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Dreaming, imagining, being moved by 
nature, art and people - these nrc the 
ingredients of un inspiration to com- 
pose. The habit, or vocation, is formed 
early in life, frequently sparked off by 
a single moment of excitement or 


Sonutii about JcrusulcEit 
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insight. Early attempts at composing 
can be quite primitive and arc general- 
ly derivative. But young composers or 
teachers should not disregard them. 
They have the important function of 
defining a becoming composer's area 
of sensibility, though it is easier to 
recognize this retrospectively. Even If 
at the time, wc cannot identify exactly 
what this is, we should trust our intui- 
here. In practice, this means that if a 
young person feels an urge or vocation 
to compose and, if this urge is realistic, 
and not a fantasy, then his particular 
inspiration already contains within it a 
preferred music, not yet an articulated 
style, but nonetheless a real and urgent 
sense of what he wishes to do. 

Generally, but not always, the com- 
posing bug is reflective and born out of 
an experience of music-making and 
listening. To some extent, the sense of 
higher mission derives from eagerly 
read biographies of the great compos- 
ers. In searching for the key to the 
creative act, the young artist, in be- 
haviour and dress, emulates the great 
composers of the past. He will go to 
hear a great artist, at considerable 
personal discomfort, as Bach walked to 
hear . . . was it Buxtehude? He will com- 
mune with nature, as docs Beethoven 
in the popular Romantic image, and, 
like Schumann, he will team up with 
the like-minded as an anti-Philistine. 
Adolescent composing may well exist 
within a private fantasy world, and 
there is a considerable danger of 
trauma when this is confronted with 
the real world. Then the young com- 
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poser frequently retreats into himself, 
to defend himself against what seems 
didactic, boring andtar removed from 
the world of the creative day-dream. If 
he is lucky, a piano or organ teacher, 
who frequently shares his own naive 
and sentimental view of the nature of 
artistic creation, will encourage him to 
retain his vision at a- time when the 
demands of school life are particularly 
pressing and restrict him in the de- 
velopment of his creative work. 

Today, with specialized music 
schools and the huge increase in the 
number of people learning instruments 
and playing in orchestras, the old idea 
of tne composer-as-poet has to some 
extent been modified by the emerg- 
ence of the.quasi-Baroque composer- 
as-player. Here the urge to compose 
expresses itself as a social . activity: 
writing for friends etc. At a compara- 
tively early stage, technique becomes 
fluent and tbe music is practically 
conceived for voices and instruments, 
so that it becomes integrated into a life 
of music-making. In general, this kind 
of composer will not. at this stage at 
least, develop the ambition or particu- 
lar exclusive stance of the creative ' 
artist. Naturally there are no inflexible 
rules, but it can be observed that those 
who do become composers do, when 
young, keep a certain distance from 
their, fellows, rejecting in order to 
preserve and having notions about 
music, which they cannot yet express 
convincingly, but which put them- at 
cross-purposes with what is normally, 
considered the discipline of the sub- 
ject. . 

Only, a few survive to continue into 
higher education. Fortunately, some 
might say I Some cannot bear it when, 
having tq decide on a course of action 
for Their further education, their pri- 
vate fantasy is attacked. The begin- 
nings of technical preoccupation may 
Muse a dissipation of self-confidence 
in one’s own vocation. Those who 
survive will either 1 tend to find a role 
for themselves in the particular ambi- 
tion , to write for television, theatre 
church or school, or will, for a bit 
longer at least, trust their intuition and 
Decomposers’’. (The nomenclature is 
important: when as a student I first met 
Petef Maxwell Davies, I asked him: 
Are you g composer?" He answered: 
No; I only .compose when I want to. " I 
"So do composers.") 

, One' final point about the romantic 
category of compaspr-artists: until re- 
centiy and perhaps still, the very 
concept pf a professional composer (if 
,n ° e to thefe ^re circumstances in 
wtich. composition pure can be., de- 
scribed as 1 a profession rather than' a 
VMation- l was tjhnight up to believe 
‘^Ss.-toi a' profcsaipnj is sq remote , 
mom the,e'roerfence of ordiriatyipeoJ 
P* to- nqitoaL walks, of Ufe,' that the ' 
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The author conducting and (right) the score for one of his works, Sonata about Jerusalem 

Setting dreams to music 

Alexander Goehr discusses how the inspiration to 
compose arises and how it can be encouraged 


cultured homes. More frequently, we 
see the inward, slightly inarticulate 
person, sensing that ne is the possessor 
of something that is becoming, with 
little to show for it, with no technique, 
no experience, and little in the way or 

S et. He may not shine across the 
academically and often is a bad 
instrumental performer. In my experi- 
ence it is those with difficulties, rather 
than the clever and fluent, who may 
develop into creative personalities. 

The aspiring young composer can 
either go to a music college or to the 
music faculty of a university. There are 
advantages and disadvantages in either 
courses of action. But tne greatest 
problem, facing both individual and 
institution has to do with the nature of 
creativity, the extent to which it Is a 
suitable qualification for entry to an 
educational establishment, and how it 
can be examined. 


Most important part 
of the training is 
the composition lesson 

Traditionally, composers go to 
music colleges. Their course of train- 
ing is comparable to that of an in- 
strumentalist: a lesson from an experi- 
enced composer, some harmony and 
counterpoint ana orchestration consti- 
tute the specialized part of the course. 

In the composition class of a college, 
the young composer has the advantage 
of being one ot a specialized grqup and . 
surrounded by performers, singers and 
orchestras from whom and with whom 
he can gain the practical experience of 
his craft. In varying ways and accord- 
ing jo the priorities or the teaching 
policy, arrangements are made for 
specialized study, such as electronics, 
and the organization for thb perform- 
ance and discussion pf new music 
exists. But the most important part of 
the training is the compo sition ,esSDn 
itself, which tends to be a mixture of 
technical criticism, the study of re- 
levant examples, and discussion, about 
the philosophical, and psychological 
aspects pf composing. In my time, 
once one had got out of those courses 
which aeemecj irrelevant, this did not . 
add up to many hours of teaching. I . 
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less the principal of the college has a 
special concern, the composers lend lo 
become the step-children of the col- 
lege. Frequently, the instrumental and 
vocal teachers are hostile to modem 
music and so to composers, and exer- 
cise a negative influence on their 
pupils. Methods of instrumental and 
vocal training are based on the classical 
and romantic styles and an attitude of 
mind comes with them. So the compos- 
ers are neglected by their fellows: at 
best their pieces are read through in a 
patronizing manner, as if they had 
nothing to do with music. Frequently 
the composers exist In a kind of ghetto. 
The best we can say for this is that it 
prepares them for ufe in the musical 
world outside! 

A further disadvantage of music 
colleges, which is not their fault, has to 
do with the chancy nature of the 
standard of the class. Nowadays young 
talent is widely but thinly distributed in 
a variety of different university depart- 
ments and colleges. This means that 
only by remote chance will half a dozen 
or so really talented composers be in 
the same place at the snme time. Yet 
young composers learn as much from 
each other as they do from their 
teachers. In this case a bit of central- 
ized planning would serve to remove 


musicologist. Furthermore, most 
faculties now pay special attention to 
the developments of, and theories 
about, music in the twentieth century. 
This has meant that the young com- 
poser-to-be has increasingly come lo 
the university, rather than the college, 
if he is able to fulfil the far broader and. 
more difficult conditions of entry. 
Some faculties (York, Durham, Glas- 
gow and Sussex) have made composers 
especially welcome, providing facili- 
ties such as electronic studies, and 
gearing the course towards the special 
interests of composers. In practice, 
this means that they allow a greater 


some of the existing problems and 
make the whole thing better for the 
young composer with minimal extra 
resources. If the colleges and universi- 
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ties agreed pn the location of two or 
three composition classes with adequ- 
ate staff and facilities, 1 have no doubt 
that most of the problems which at 
present beset composition learning 
and teaching would fade atoay. 

Since 1945, university music (acui- 
ties, at least in North AmericA, Austra- 
lia and, Increasingly, in this country, 
but not in eastern or western Europe, 
have moved towards the acceptance of 
some form of creativity as a suitable 

a uallflcation for entry and examine- 
on. In so far as music Is, by tradition, 
an arts subject in the university, Its 
subject matter is the studying of ex- 
isting mufdc rather than learning how 
to make new music. But it has always 
been believed that one has to be sonic 
sort of a pturiclan in order to smdy 
music, and furthermore the chapel 
traditions of the ancient universities, . 
with their organ and choral scholars, 
have further pointed the emphasis of 
music faculties towards a blend of 
practical and historic considerations. 

■ Mtislo theoty, which includes nqt 
only the traditional disclpllncs.of har- 
mony- ana counterpoint (yesterday’s 
actual ntethod of teaching, coraposl- 


part of examinations to be made up of 
ifeely conceived compositions, as 
opposed to the traditional stylistic 
exercises. 

This development within tho uni- 
versity reflects the way in which mod- 
ern music has been organized and 
propagated since the war, and tiie 
Increase In public funding of It. The 
underlying implication oft this Is that, 
unlike earlier times when there was 
one central musical culture, there are 
now a number of different musics, of 
which modern music is one, cadh with - 
its own oraanizaiions, criteria and 
audiences. In some ways this can be 
regarded as a realistic and flourishing 
state of affairs. It is-a fact that a great 
deal of new music is written and 
performed. Within a restricted milieu. 


The traditional lines 
of communication 
have been weakened 


the general public recognizes as the 
supreme achievements of our time. 

Wc may he witnessing a period of 
nur culture when the very concept of 
i he masterpiece is lo be regarded as a 
historic phenomenon After all. there 
were lew masterpieces in pre- classical 
music, nor arc llicrc masterpieces of 
Asian classical music. Might it not be 
sufficient that wc live in ;i rational, 
agnostic, cultural milieu, in which 
music is written and enjoyed modestly 
and for its own sake, enriching our 
lives and feelings? Can it not form an 
internal pan of our Landscape without 
tackling the so-called great problems 
or existence? 

These questions are answered affir- 
matively in the modern univcisity. The 
student is encouraged lo shed a nar- 
row, traditional outlook, and taste the 
veriegated fruits of the orchard. A veil 
is drawn over value judgments; matter 
and manner arc considered the same 
thing and idiosyncracies are contained 
in a tolerant and widely inclusive 
cunfunnism. Here there is Machaut 
for breakfast, late Beethoven for lunch 
and Stockhausen for dinner. The con- 
sumption of music is huge, but know- 
ledge and attitudes necessarily hccomc 
trivial, if not superficial. The hope Is, 
thui by tasting many different tilings, 
the student will “find himself', nnd 
seize upon something which he will 
follow in depth. In this way, the 
university will actively encourage 
creativity. A number of the students 
will develop genuine interests in com- 
posing. So the system may compliment 
itself that, by institutional tolerance 
and a good design of coutsc, it had 
actually stimulate creativity. 

But the situation is not quite so rosy 
for the already committed young com- 
poser, with ait ili-formulated, but 
none the less genuine urge to “express 
himself”. For this man, composing is 
part of his private emotional life and is 
not necessarily connected with any 
very profound knowledge of the litera- 
ture. He may well feel, that the 
exposure to the fruits of the orchard 
only dissipates his energies. He has to 
be subjected to the traditional disci- 
plines of writing, not only that he 
may master them, but so that, 
by pitting himself against absolute 
■standards of excellence he may be- 
come aware of his own inadequacies, 
his superficiality in the development of 
his ideas, his insensitivity to nuance 
and shading and his inability to bring 
his own work to appropriate closure. 
Feeling small before the great achieve- 
ments of earlier composes is the 
single, most important factor for his 
fu ttner development. As in The Magic 
Flute, the young man must be brought 
kindly but firmly to the tests of fire and 
water. Here he learns the humility and 
the respect for the importance of his 
task, without which he must remain 
mediocre. He has the right, here and 
now, to turn back. A few pass On. In. 
the realization of their own inadequa- 
cy, they will now find new paths and 
new solutions to the old problems 
which, of their nature, cannot be 
solved in old ways. Real progress in art 
requires a retention of that very 
adolescent and romantic posture of the 
artist, as well as a total submission to 
the tests imposed by tradition. It is 
apparent that neither the time-con- 
suming syllabus, nor the tolerant stan- 
dards of even the most enlightened of 
our universities will help these nints. 

If may be argued, with some justice, 
that the two or three gifted composers 
• in the university cornrnuqity will look 
after themselves. We, In our universi- 
ties, are not called upon to mtoufec- 
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It is studied and discussed. While much 
has been gained, something. also lias 
been lost. It must be recognized that 
the traditional lines of communication 
between the domain of the new and the 
taste of the general public have been, if 
not yet completely broken, at least 
.effectively weakened. The leading 
composers of our own .time, at least 
those recognized, as such id the world 
of new music - Messiaen, Tippett, 
Carter and Boulez - are not as widely 
accepted, nor are their works loved, os 
were those of their, immediate, prede- 
cessors. If anything, personality and 
what a man stands for Is grasped, 
rather than the individual oeuvre. Thls.- 
may be explained .by the possibly 
temporary increase in complexity of 
musical texture. But however ft js; 
understood, it ^ difficult to enumerate 
the accepted masterpieces, nj. opposed , 
to seminal Influences, when we.consid- 


attempt. toi turn. the university into an 
artistic enterprise, promoting creativ- 
ity, can flounder badly. There is no 
worse sin than seducing the yonpg into 
the conformisms of tneir ciders, or 
allowing them to spin unchecked fan- 
tasies about thing? they have not 
experienced. This is exactly what hap- 
pens when teachers and students con- 
nive in the Abolition of what is difficult, 
If not tntrafctable, in order lo turn ait 
educational institution into an up-to- 
date, with-it place. If we, the teachers, 
are the perceptive students of the 
cultures of the past, which we claim to 
be, we must be aware that the. location 
of newness in art lies In the Individual 
sensibility. We can Kelp the aspiring 
composer towards his goals, only by 
confronting him. with the quality ana 
maul fold variety of what was before. 
His enthusiasm and awesome wonder, 
and even tils sense Of personal insuffl- 
■ ciehey must. to th« things we nurture. 


Copland - are .the ones who write wba‘ ; 
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How strength is drawn 
from myth and stereotype 


In the late autumn of last year a strange 
group of people arrived in Salisbury. 
They were known as the Convoy, and 
their reputation for violent, disruptive 
behaviour, for beating up policemen 
and crashing their procession of 
trucks, coaches and vans through road- 
blocks and Inevitably for orgiastic 
indulgence in sex and drugs had pre- 
ceded them. 

Stories of their lucal excesses soon 
spread: their dogs roamed wild in 
packs; they had ambushed the police 
witli axes; they protected their camp 
with armed guards and sallied out from 
it to burgle and mug, and athc youth of 
Salisbury were being lured to them by 
promises of drugs, sex or worse. . . 

The News of me World moved in to 
highlight the situation and it finally 
reached the floor of Parliament, raised 
in an adjournment debate by the local 
MP. He called for the use or the army 
to root out a “new breed of robber 
baron" armed with shotguns and hand 
grenades. 

Intrigued at this social phenomenon, 


canons of social behaviour and order. 
The number of people who have 
dismissed them to me largely on the 
basis of their sanitary conditions shows 
how successful the technique has been. 

Utilizing tiiesc myths and fears in 
political lire can carry enormous dan- 
gers. The dehumanizing of groups and 
individuals which is involved here, the 
stress on the extent to which the 
present an antithesis and thus a threat 
to our socinl values may justify, even 
necessitate the strongest action against 
them. It is a line of thought which not 
only sidesteps and precludes the need 
to sec another point of view or to 
consider other approaches and argu- 
ments in a rounded and rational way. It' 
is also a device for creating an enemy in 
a guise which if necessary overcomes 
moral reluctance towards strong ac- 


a Guardian reporter visited the camp 
early in the New Year. 

The reality proved disappointing. 
No shotguns, no wild axemen, a comp 
ban on hard drugs - the Convoy 
proved a leftover from the 1960s, a 
group of latter-day hippies living off 
the sale of wholefoods and jewellery, 
telling the future from the Tarot pack. 

Tracing the sources of the wilder 
tales which had collected around them 
proved difficult. Hard accusation - 
melted Into hearsay, and rumour, and 
the basis of fact proved distinctly shaky 
and slender. 

, The tale is a moral one, even though 
* whitewash job-on the Convoy mem- 
. bers are simply society's victims woiild 
be no service to truth. As the local ' 
superintendent put it: “They aite not 
the satans In human form which they 
might appear, to be. Neither arc they 
poor misunderstood angels." ' 

The story is a sharp reminder of the 
. consequences of irresponsible';, tonsa- 
HorbUzIde Journalism - The News of 
di e World played no Uttie part in its 
evolution-ana at the same time of the 
Importance of free investigative re- 
porting in the defence of liberty (often 
against those who claim to be its 
strongest advocates). But one of the 
most interesting aspects' was the shape 
thestoryand the original mmonra had 
taken. Tho alleged orgiastic behaviour ■ 


Heretics were often burnt: When 
the Jews in Nazi Germany or the 
Russians in the Pentagon begin to take 
on these archetypal characteristics it is 
time for us all to worry. 

One of the reasons for the success of 
propaganda such as that aimed against 
the Grc'enham Common women is its 
links with notions of order, of what 
does and does not belong. But one of 
the purposes of myth has always been 
the explanation and justification of the 
status quo. the legitimization of ex- 
isting power through accounts of its 
origins, '"preferably Involving widely ' 
accepted values. 

Mb Thatcher, astute politician that 
she Is, shows on. instinctive awareness 
of this. She has consistently used and 
associated herself with one of our most 
important modern “origin myths”, 
namely that of self-help and of the 
self-made woman. 

A succession of anecdotes and inci- 
dents from her Grantham childhood 
have served to build- up a classic 
account of a rise, from humble origins 
through austerity and, perseverance. • 
The lates.t .has been the story of the 
Boxing Day dinner, a frugal meal of 
Spam and veg. It has provoked quite a 
flurry in the letter columns, especially 
over the accuracy qf Mrs Thatchert 
memory. Was Spam available during 
the war years? Was it available only to 
OJs or on the black market? 
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of people who were perceived to have 
plnred Uicmselves beyond the pale or 
the civilized, group marked them out 
and explains nrnich of the fear their 
presence obviously provoked. 

The superintendent's use of the term 
"santnidc may be merely fortuitlous, 
• but no hwtonan of religion cou Id fail to 
* : rtcpgnlzo tho stireolype heretic, the 
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-pattern. the stories about item hW 
: -.Mtfuinqd ;falong to the area where 
• RWB^bda. and : stereotype meet 
myths and draw, -their 
strength ! frohj .there,. For bred rely this 
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may go. only .part ofthe way towards 
. djtoefllng the image?, and the fear: : ; 

Much of: the reporilhg .of - ;t!ie 
' Greenhorn women in the popular pfega 
bastapppd Ihto this same ricbempubn- 
al area., Accusation? of dfrt, moral 
depravity, neglect of children and the 
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The balance of informed opinion 
• appears to be in the Prime Minister's 
favour, but X doubt whether she 
weighed the accuracy of* her memory 
carefully when the story was told. 
Spam was part of the point of it, just as 
tne story itself was a component of the 
linage. And in that Image corned beef, 
boiled jjam on tongue could never 
have substituted. 

Mrs Thatcher coiild not have re- 

■ wofo(Mwrtek^Sg rise ‘ 
through bclt-tfghttning.and effort are 
; all conjured up in that frugal meal. 

It must have annoyed many of. her 

; hppo' c aughtfrutUkc! h' second :JoS! 
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• -remains a tract for nm tibea, lit many . 
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Lby some, 
shunned 
by others 

The Youth Training Scheme was laun- 
ched last September in an atmosphere 
of uncertainty about the extent to 
which further education would be- 
come involved. In the preceding 
months colleges were concerned that 
they should receive an adequate share 
of the work. Speculative newspaper 
reports that the Manpower Services 
Commission was failing to recruit 
sufficient numbers of employers for 
the scheme led many lo believe that 
colleges would be inundated with re- 
quests to put on last-minute courses. 

The MSC in fact exceeded its target 
figure for employers so such requests 
did not occur. Further, during the first 
three months of the YTS colleges have 
reported disappointing recruitment fi- 
gures. 

In an attempt to assess the extent of 
college involvement in this first year of 
the YTS a questionnaire was sent last 
year to all 466 colleges in England. 
Two mailings during October and 
November produced a 65.5 per cent 
response rale. Figures for student 
numbers should be treated with cau- 
tion since at the time of response the 
recruitment situation in some colleges 
was not yet clear and estimates were 
provided. 

In the absence of MSC figures on 
college involvement, however, these 
probably represent the best estimate 
currently available. Nor was the ques- 
tionnaire solely concerned with stu- 
dent numbers. 

Of the colleges, 81.6 per cent are 
involved in YTS work; 98.5 per cent of 
the 204 general subject colleges and 
87.5 per cent of the 32 agricultural 
colleges are involved. Only20ofthe60 
colleges specializingin other subjects - 
such as art - do YTS work. 

Geheial 'Subject mid agricultural 
colleges do more YTS work on average 
than others. Thus 97.5 per cent of tne 
trainees in further education are in 
general and - agricultural colleges, 
while only 2.5 per cent are in other 
further education institutions. 

The average level of involvement by 
colleges, in tenns of student numbers, 
is 8.8 per cent of the full-time equiva- 
lent student population (allowing 
three YTS trainees to be equivalent to 
one full-time student). However this 
'■proportion varies from as low as 0.2 
per cent in a large general subject 
college with only one small YTS course 
to 5774 per cent In a small agricultural 
rollege. In three quarters of the col- 
teges involved the proportion which 
YTS trainees form fe less than 10 per 
cent. 

Jt been widely reported that 
Mode B2 courses have not oiled as well 
s Mode A courses and rumoured that 
■there are therefore plans to end B2 
provision. In fart such a move seems 
unlikely since much of B2 provision Is 
for special needs which nave to be 
catered for. 

, But even If such a cut-back was to 1 
occur It might not be the disaster that 
many college staff appear to imagine, 
»nce Mode B2 trainees constitute only 
13 ,-? P er ,“ nt of VTS trainees in 
- nniJfig®* 10-3 per cent are covered by 

* T fe 75l f Pfcr :peqt»;are 

• covered pV Mooe' 'A, It Bhbuld^ be 
.remembered, hoover;: that- a Mode 
B2 1 trainee probably . requires a larger 
ambuht of staff time than a Mode A 
trainee a^id certainly brings more MSG 
money- fo tb? college, i 1 • • 

: YTS college work are craft and design 

^^copstro^oh^k' . 
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_ Almost ell th© broad based courses 
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Youth training: some colleges have Ignored the scheme 


education departments and seven 
more are departments specializing In 
particular vocational areas. 

But 20 are particularly geared on 
vocational preparation, with names 
like “vocational preparation depart- 
ment", "youth training department” 
or “work preparation department”. A 
further nine are not departments in 
their own right but special units, such 
as a “YTS section” or “special prog- 
rammes section” which have clearly 
been set up to cope with the demands 
of the YTS. 

Some 219 colleges have one or more 
staff appointed to coordinate MSC 
work across the college and in 69 of 


these there is at least one person whose 
responsibility for this is foil time. 

It was originally MSC policy that 
colleges, being junior partners in what 
was essentially an “employer-led" 
scheme, should not themselves be- 
come managing agents. Policy was 
modified somewhat when it- became 
dear that in some rural areas a local 
college might be the only agency 
capable of bringing together the 
□amerous small employers in the dis- 
trict. 

From the survey results it is clear 
that colleges have varying levels of 
involvement in managing agencies, 
-ranging from being agents themselves 
to simply providing parts of off the job 
training for outside agencies. 

Of tne 249 colleges involved in the 
YTS In the survey 31 (12.4 per cent) 
are managing agents themselves. A 
farther 19 have been delegated the 
work of managing an agency by some 
other body (eg the local council) or are 
a part of a joint college agency. 

Another 21 have a key involvement 
man agency where, for example, the 
office premises are on the college site 
or staff are seconded to work for the 


documents) has become the norm. 

Nor has the low level of trainee 
allowance been without criticism. In 33 
percent of the colleges involved in the 
YTS some subsidy for one or more 
courses was rep&rted. 

The industrial training boards for- 
road transport and construction were 
occasionally reported to be subsidising 
courses as were some local education 
authorities, including the Inner Lon- 
don Education Authority. One college 
mentioned that since Mode A off-the- 
job training was offered at a discount 
rate the l.e.a was subsidizing all such 
YTS courses. 

It is true to say, however, that in 
most of the colleges where subsidy 
exists it extends to only a few of the 
trainees. An exception to this are 
agricultural colleges where the 
nationally preferred scheme for the 
subject ensures that an extra £10 per 
week a trainee is paid by employers. 

The YTS is some colleges, then, has 
involved a major effort and some 
organisational change. Some other 
colleges have more or less ignored (he 
scheme. 

Interestingly there is no significant 
correlation between rate of unemploy- 
ment in the local area and the level of 
college involvement in the sample 
discussed here, although when general 
subject colleges only are taken a slight 
correlation Is achieved (r - 0.24). 

What influences a college to take 
YTS work remains, then, something of 
a mystery. Evident from written com- 
ments on the questionnaires is that 


w 9 r * of managing an agency by some some colleges seek sudi work mon 
other body (eg the local council) or are aggressively than others, perhaps li 

8 a “ ^ fgeocy. proportion to the threat tney see tc 


» In total, 123 (49 per cent) of 
eges involved in the YTS have 
some part in organizing or managing 
an agency, beyond simply servicing 
courses. ; 

ijHKk far staff development for 
MSC youth training previously dame 
under a grant system to colleges known 
.as the Robertson’s Shilling. This 
method of funding ceased with 1 the 
start of the YTS and accredited train- 
ing centres were set up around the 
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country devoted to the training of staff 


proportion to the threat they see to 
thefr other courses. 

In some colleges YTS work is still 
seen as temporary - as where a college 
reported using Portakabins far all YTS 
work. In at least one other the lack of 
distinction between YTS trainees and 
other students is strongly emphasized. 

For some courses extensive new 
curriculum development has been car- 
ried out. In others colleges report la«l e 
numbers of trainees Infilling on tradi- 
tional courses or pursuing syllabuws 1 
designed for purposes other than the 

One comment that frequently occur- 
red concerned the difficulty of admi- 
nistrating^ the new scheme. Perhaps 

that. was because the questionnaire* 

were filled in by administrators rattier 
than chalk-face teachers, but a typical 
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*f cthcr thetB than chalk-face teachers, but a typlca 
staff 3 wthta the college to allow . comment was: “An excessive amount 

order lo 1 ? f “Hege time has been uswionwhal 


sian remission Bom teaching duties in 
order to train for teaching YTS 
course* Some 64 per dent answered 
aSlJSt 01 ? question. Of. those who 
MswerW^no",; several' mentioned 


is currently a small percentage of oui 
work.” Another: “Tne academieftrflin- 

ing part of YTS is a doddle comparer 
with the admin, involved. Yci 


th*t Miounumxi witn - the admin, invoivwi. »*• 

n b® given to another college felt that this had beet 
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ing, this first year of the YTS show 1 .® 
give a much better picture of what is 
gdipig pif iri colleges 4nd'go some way 
towards replacing with facts the 
rumour arid speculation which has 
plagued the • introduction of uus 
sdreme. t . ■' . ' . 
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The seeds of 
modern genetics 

^ Hans Kalmus reinstates the monk 
Gregor Mendel to the mainstream of 
nineteenth century European thought 

The hundredth anniversary of Gregor Kalmus, a friend oF Mendel and one of 
Mendel’S death is an occasion for a myown distant relatives, 
fresh assessment of the "father of The idea that Mendel himself was 
genetics”. “provincial" is disproved by his exten- 

For while the almost universal neg- sive correspondence with leading Ger- 
lect and incomprehension from which man botanists such as Nageli. Mendel 
his work suffered for a generation are read and may have annotated Dar- 
widely known and deplored, it is not win’s Origin and tried to sec the great 
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widely known ana aepioreu, « is noi 
usually appreciated, even among 
geneticists, that several of the “ortho- 
dox 1 ’ opinions concerning Mendel, his 
concepts and his role in genetics are 
unfounded and misleading. 

These misunderstandings which 
now, as at previous anniversaries, arc 
still widespread, mostly derive from a 
general difficulty facing historians of 
science: the necessity to put them- 
selves in the frame of mind of the 
scientist with whose achievements and 
ideas they are concerned. Perhaps the 
biggest obstacle for those entering into 


the thought system of a historical 
figure is tne difficulty of “unthinking” 
an idea or concept which since the time 
of its discovery has become common- 


figure is ! 


In the case of Mendel, this concept is 
one basic to modern genetics. The 
concept of the gene was developed a 
generation after Mendel and named by 1 
Johansen os fate as 1909, 44 years after 
Mendel’s crucial paper. 

The history of science is sometimes 
presented purely as a history of ideas, 
more or less neglecting the fact that 
science is earned on by people. Such 
an approach, which in spite of its 
incompleteness appeals to most work- 
ing scientists, is obviously inappropri- 
ate when celebrating a personal 
anniversary as that of Mendel . 

The facts of Gregor Mendel’s life 
have been assembled by Hugo litis, 
who like Mendel worked in Brunn 
(now Brno in Czechoslovakia) and 
whose biography of 1924 is still a major 
source of information. 

However, as litis was scientifically 
an atomist and politically an anti- 


win’s Origin and tried to sec the great 
evolutionist while visiting London in 
1862. 

In contrast, neither Darwin nur 
anybody else in Britain seems to have 
taken notice of Mendel’s publications, 
though copies were and still are avail- 
able m several libraries; nor of course 
did any British scientist try to visit 
Mendel. 

As to Mendel being a "tragic” 
figure, he was happy in nis monastery 
garden and in his work , the importance 
of which he perfectly understood. He 
seems not to have suffered from 
metaphysical conflicts. He enjoyed 
food and drink and as rumour has it, 
other things too, complaining at one 
time that he had become too corpulent 
for botanizing. 



Mendel (standing, second right) with the brothers of bis order. 


The lack of historical perspective 
has also vitiated the proper analysis of 
Mendel's researches: for the >r redis- 
coverers" of Mendel's work and the 
later geneticists who tried to assess 
them did not bother lo investigate the 
content of Mendel's education. Those 
few clerics who made similar attempts 
lacked the scientific training. 

The important fact is that Mendel as 
a priest was thoroughly saturated in 
the then flourishing Aristotelian-scho- 
lastic tradition long before he came 
into closer contact with science. We do 
not know if he read Aristotle, St 
Augustine or St Thomas Aquinas in 
the original, but we do know that a test 
book by Esser, System der Lagik 
(1823), which is based on Aristotle's 


larity in that both form systems nf 
"quality analysis" and consider things 
to be composed of some basic entity 
(“substance”) lo which various qual- 
ities (“accidents”) are added. 

Every one of Mendel’s seven her- 
editary characters - for example, size 
and colour - can be classed under one 
or several of Aristotle’s categories, 
while the substance which carries these 
characters is the single species of the 
garden pea. In his category of quantity, 
Aristotle distinguishes those wnich are 
always discrete as, for instance, inte- 
gers and individuals. Mendel's success 
in his crossing experiments is based on 
his choice of discrete characters and his 
avoidance of the blending traits of 
hybrids considered by earlier botan- 
ists. 

The category quality “according to 
which subjects were called such and 
such” is the foundation of similarity 
and dissimilarity, obviously the most 
important aspect of classical genetics. - 
Mendel's alternative colour traits (for 
instance, green versus yellow peas, 
white versus violet petals) and alterna- 
tive shapes (smooth versus wrinkled 
peas, smootnly curved versus con- 
stricted pods) belong to the category of 
quality. 

Mendel’s concept of dominance, the 


del's “Anlagen" or “ ZeUemente " ami 
even imply importnnl features of the 
gene concept in classical genetics, n 
concept which is in orthodox genetics 
teaching credited to Mendel. 

Specifically it is usually claimed that 
Mendel thought of heredity as “par- 
ticulate” and that in biparcntal repro- 
duction the particles from the opposite 
parents are members of a pair. This 
interpretation is now quite untenable 
since Heimans (1971) has shown that 
Mendel never arrived at such a precise 
point of view. 

In fact he nowhere speaks of pairs as 
particles and only once, in hu final 
remarks, considers that combination 
of “differing cellular elements” might 
explain the different ways in which nis 
hybrids develop. However, he adds 
that such an explanation was purely 
hypothetical and one which in the 
absence of secure evidence would yet 
have to be tested. Thus clearly even 
the simple idea of material carriers of 
heredity was only an afterthought. * 

To get an idea of Mendel's concep- 
tual apparatus one must start from tne 
fact that for most of the time be did not 
think of material carriers of heredity. 
His genetics was genetics without genes 


categories and metaphysics (and which generalization that in certain crosses 
was widely read in Austria in the flirt Bora parents dissimilar in respect of 


earlier generation, had been educated. 

His general picture of Mendel's life 
and ideas is therefore wrongly slanted. 
Mendel's life was not, as fitis thought, 
particularly tragic or frustrated, nor 
was Mendel a protagonist of material- 
ist < philosophy, as is sometimes 
asserted, To consider his theological 
upbringing as irrelevant to his work is 
as superficial as it would be to dismiss 
Newton’s theological writings. 

■ Iltis’s misconceptions have persisted 
largely because most later geneticists 
shared his mentality and have failed to 
explore the ambience of imperial Au- 
strian Brilnn In the first half of the 
nineteenth century. It was by no means 
a remote obscure place” a$ claimed 
t by some later biographers. The 

| church, which was stilfvery powerful, 
fa an enlightened phase; there was 
yT Wile national or religious friction and 
! agriculture ■ '* arid industry were 

: UQurishing. : 

[ , Th e periodical in which Mendel's 


was widely read in Austria in me nr?t 
half of the nineteenth century) is 
among the books containing annota- 
tions in Mendel’s monastery library. 

Mendel does state why he chose the 
garden pea for his experiments; why he 
was attracted to hybridizing experi- 
ments is unknown, possibly the variety 
of flowering plants grown in the 
monastery garden when he arrived 
there as a novice played a part. It was 
hybridization as a quasi-religious prob- 
lem-one which assaulted the immuta- 
bility of creation - which had moti- 
vated the earlier botanists and wliich 


Bora parents dissimilar in respect of 
one character par (eg one white 
flowering and one violet flowering) 
only offspring of one kind (violet 
flowering) are obtained, but that the 
other character (white flowering) may 
crop np in future generations, con- 
forms with the melaphyslc’s notion of 
ihc poienltal as against the actual. 

The possibility of white flowering 
(though not manifest in some of the 1 
crosses) is in fact not totally lost, The 
even more basic concept of mutually 
exclusive alternative traits is also 
found in the metaphysics, as is a 


and chromosomes. Though empirical- 
ly founded, they were In fact a system 
of abstract propositions concerningthe 
relations of discrete traits and their 
transient or permanent combinations. 


In Mendel's time Boole's proposi- 
tional logic (1847) - the basis of 
modern computing - was not appreci- 


ated even by mathematicians and it is 
not surprising that most biologists 


were utterly bewildered by Mendel's 
approach. English-speaking biologists 
had additionally to cope with Inade- 


i-spealdng biologists 


lecture Wasi published, the Verhand- God had created. Mendel leaves this 
des Naturforschenene Vereins problem open: .. ' 

in BrQnit, appeared weekly, indicating Instead, he: -was led to pose and 
a considerable interest in science. The • disentangle for the first time theprob- 
meeting of the society to which Mendel lem of "formal genetics" and in this we 


meeting of the society to which Mendel 
•prcwnted his paper was attended by 
*Baraert, agriculturist ®nd physicians, 
Wtiong theih some -able amateurs; 
there- was. for- Instance the hospital 
doctor and expert on mosses Dr Jakob 


was probably also Mendel's point of distinction between permanent ana 
departure. transient mixture. 

He starts his paper with references Perhaps more surprising than the 
to the work of earlier hybridizers and . parallels between Aristotle s and Men- 
concludes it with a discussion of the del’s concepts are the latter s affinities 
speculations of one of them, Gaertner, to certain Ideas of the fathers of the 

which in no way summarize his own Church. In chapter VI of lx>ok VI of St 
work and which now most biologists Augustine's De Trinitate, for instance, 
consider unimportant. The question the independence of such attributes as 
was whether it b possible to create new size, colour, and shape is contrasted 

species, or whether- as Linnaeus had with the body (substance) which is 
stated - there existed and possibly always the same. This might almost be 
could exist only as many species as considered an exposition of Mendel s 
God had created. Mendel leaves this rule of the independent segregation of. 

Pr ?nstead°^he' was led to pose and Even more relevant to Mendel’s 
disentangle for the first time ihe prob- findings are passages in which Augus- 

lem of “formal genetics" and in this we tine writes we cannot see (these 

can see the effeci of his training in .elements) but- grasp them through 
Aristotelian loric. A comDBfinn of the reason , or .from these invisible secdS 


lem of “formal genetics” and in this we 
can see the effect of his training: in 
Aristotelian logic. A comparing ofthe 
concepts of Aristotle’s categories and 
metaphysics with their equivalents in 
Menders paper, shows a striking simi- 


quades of translation. 

Mendel's principal descriptive term 
“MerkmnT which basically means a 
mark or sign by which qne recognises 
the membership of an individual to n 
class - for example as apple ns belong- 
ing to the red apples - has been 
variously translatea as trait, character 
or feature, terms obscuring the fact 
that Mendel used it simply as a formal 
concept in a propositional system of 
symbols. When he considered the 
physical processes underlying his prop- 
ositions, difficulties arose from trans- 
lation of the word "Anlage". ■ 

. Most modern biologists consider 
that Mendel meant some material 
structure (rudiment of ‘'Zettemenre") 
when using this term. However the 
German word also meant and still 


elements) but grasp them through means among other things propensity 
reason”, or “from these Invisible seeds or Innate ability which are - quite 
all visible get out - from the original- . non-material, Aristotelian concepts, 
tapes grow all differences of form . Another contributing factor to the 
Theso Ideas dearly anticipate Men- incomprehension which Mendel'gpap- 

er encountered niav be his muddled 
symbolism which Indicates that he was 


incomprehension wh 
er encountered nia) 


;h Mendel's jpap- 
be his muddled 


Mendd s Ideas and methods have, as Professor Kalmus 
wtpws, already been to distorted and ntirtnterpreted that; 
•y atfrmpt to summarize his findings -runs a risk of 
^poundlng fallaey with fallacy. The essence of Men-' 
p f *g ac y> stemming from one short paper in (he 
proceedings of the Brunn natural science group, 
every characteristic of the.cnltivar being examined, bd It • 
Or sjfae, was determined tyy two units pt inheri- . 

^^ bri ds qf pla^ifa showing different characters; pro- 

generation offspring In which pireqtjd' 1 
1 22S5^ Were inherited in precise ratios, identifiable In' 
tortcl probabilistic model' Hybrids ' 
^iDlt tbe dwnlnant Parental character but afad produce;- 


ink how' modelling is possible by Mendeliiui methods. 

: The great contribution of Ihe Austrian monk’s paper, 
and the recognition that it is hot the characters 
themselves that are inherited but Ui? predisposing factors 
underlying them, was only recognized when tonost n 
generation after his death three younger scientists, de 
VrieS, Correns and von Tschermsk, rediscovered his 
main results. Mendel’s interest in science was in noway, 
as Professor Kalirius shows here, inconsistent with hfe 
Miiininufi onnvirHniMi his concern with the natural world 


not always folly awaro of the nature of 
his reasoning. HawevOr be certainly.; 
mastered the simple numerical side of 
lijs work, making good -use of what he 
had been taught. 


One of his grammar school teachers, 
Fux, had in 1839 published a mathema- 
tics text largely devoted to probability 
and combinatorics 1 and at Vienna Uni- 


versity. Mendel attended some more' 


repeatedly slated that his data fit the 
theory too closely lo be credible, 
implying (hot either he or one of his 
gardeners cheated. 

I believe that these accusations de- 
rive from a lack of understanding how, 
in Mendel's time, data were selected 
for presentation. It is perhaps worth 
mentioning that again even Newton 
has not been Immune to accusation of 
manipulating data. 

In retrospect, the historical mis- 
apprehensions discussed here seem 
noi to have impeded genctical re- 
search. It was irrelevant for practical 
work that the materialist-atomistic 
aspect of the gene i was erroneously 
ascribed to Mendel. Progress was 
made by combining Mendel’s formal 
approach with the cytologists’ material 
explorations. 

At first Mendel’s approach pre- 
dominated. An ever-increasing num- 
ber of “Mendelizing" alternative char- 
acters were discovered and described 
first in garden plants and then in birds, 
mammals ana in man. This kind of 
exploration Is still going strong and 
does not look like abating. 

Soon after the “rediscovery" of 
Mendel's work Fisher (1918) showed 
that the successes of traditional selec- 
tive breeding for continuous charac- 
ters such as size, weight, milk produc- 
tion and other economically important 
properties were folly explicable by the 
combined actions of many genes at 
different chromosomal toct each hav- 
ing a discrete effect. This not only 
improved breeding methods but also 
- transformed evolutionary theory and 
eugenics. 

unlike most other sciences, genetics 
at the early stages was a study of 
differences rather than of properties; 
one did not study why a rose was or 
became red, but what the rules of 
breeding were for it to be red rather 
than white. Later, cytologists began to 
localize the chromosomal sites from 
which (lie alternative differing charac- 
ters originated, biochemists uncovered 
the chemistry of the mbstancessynthe- 
sized, embryologists the differential 
development of tissues and organs, 
pathologists the ramifications or dis- 
eases which originated in the gcnetical 
differences. 

This research is also In foil swing and 
In. most of it at some stage or other 
Mendel's formal approach has to-be 
applied. The incorporation of rtssist- . 
ance against frost or fungal infestation 
into crops and, against: protozoa, in - 
cattle are examples of the direct ap- 
plication of Mendel's hybridization 
scheme; Mendelian analysis is also the 
basis for the prevention' of a large . 
number of hereditary diseases. 1 

When It was shown long ago that . 
mutants can be produced By irradia- 
tion or chemicals, they must still bo 
manipulated by cross breeding using 
Mendel's formula. This also applies to 
’the products of many modem 1 techni- 
ques which go. Under the name of • 
genctical engineering (by which genes 
may even oe transferred from one 
Species to another) and which In spite 
of claims lo the contrary, build On ; 
rather than replace Menders work. 

In conclusion, one cap perhaps 'say .. 
■that Mendel's Aristotelian approachlo 
genetics has - in its atomistic irons- 




— rmation most successfully stood the 
test of time. I cannot see that genetics 
will everdispeose with -the 56. small 
iges of Mendel's' Versuche Uher 


jpftanzeTihybriden. 

' Ttie ' fUthor Is emeritus', professor of 
^'gehetiadt University College 1 , Ldftdon: \ . 

-«-jS T*.- . 
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Only a dose of Gaullism will do 

Walter Cairns’ prescription for the crisis currently faced by the EEC 


Over the past two decades there has 
occurred a sea change in public percep- 
tion of the ultimate purpose of the 
Common Market. Whereas 20 years 
ago the EEC was generally accepted as 
the most likely vehicle for European 
unity, few people outside the Euro- 
pean Movement entertain such ambi- 
tious notions today. The reason for this 
gradual turn-around is that the Com- 
mon Market is in the grip of a 
long-term and endemic disease which 
goes much deeper than its financial 
problems. Thirty years after the birth 
of the first community institution, the 
citizens of the EEC countries have 
seen little if any change in the fun- 
damental relationships between the 
member states, with the prospect of 
the community presenting itself as a 
credible and cohesive association of 
states as remote as ever. 

The root cause of the community’s 


becoming the ultimate troubleshooter 
in the struggle for world domination by 
the other superpowers - ail in a matter 
of a few decades. The chickens have 
wasted little time in coming home to 
roost now that the Common Market 
has succeeded in actually worsening 
relations between certain member 
states and has failed to provide any 
remedy for one of the worst economic 
recessions in European history. None 
of the major objectives set out by the 
Treaty of Rome has been attained, not 
even the Customs Union, judging by 
the Increasing amount of litigation 
before the European Court of Justice 
on the subject of national measures 
which arc alleged to be equivalent in 


tioning of the EEC. in other words, 
the United Kingdom must be prepared 
to adopt a radical Gaullisl stance which 
France operated so successfully in the 
mid-1960s through its “empty chairs" 
policy. 

it nas to be admitted, of course, that 
de Gaulle's strategy had less to do with 
reviving the spirit of European coop- 
eration than with ensuring that France 

*i j sm. 








should retain the privileged position it 
had enjoyed in tne community ever 
since its inception. The 1965 crisis 
revolved around the French refusal on 
purely nationalistic grounds to accept 
three elements of the proposals formu- 
lated by the EEC Commission in order 
to revitalize the community: the 


deep-seated crisis can be traced hark 
to the conflicting approaches towards 
the furtherance of European coopera- 
tion. Tliis conflict assumed the form of 
an ideological battle between the 
“structuralists" and the “federalists” in 
the European arena, in which the 
latter scored a major victory when the 
communities merged in 1965. The 
structuralist school of thought had 
advocated a scctor-by-sector approach 
towards European cooperation, 
whereas the federalists favoured an 
attempt at comprehensive Integration 
of every aspect of economic life among 
the member states. ■ 

Judging by the experience following 
the 1965 merger, however, the struc- 
turalists would appear to have been 
vindicated in I heir viewpoint. One 
needs only to compare die present 
shambles with (he smooth and effec- 
tive operation of that perfect example 
of structuralist endeavour, the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community, dur- 
ing the 13 years of its existence. The 
experiment was abandoned in 1965 
mainly because of its lack of political 
glamour. Instead, the federalist 
zealots of rhe European movement 
held out the prospect of creating a 
European . federation which would . 
have the double effect of benefiting 
every citizen of the community and 01 


their effect to customs duties within financing of agricultural policy from a 
the territory oF the community. common fund; the creation of direct 

Yet no one seriously entertains the revenue for the community institutions 

notion that (he communjty will cease and the extension of the powers of the 
to function. It will continue to limp European Assembly, ft also concerned 

from disagreement to compromise, the more fundamental problem of 
from fudge to mudge. The major majority voting in the Council of 
' victim of the whole process, however, Ministers, to which the French were 
will be the praiseworthy idea of closer opposed. The eventual outcome of the 
European cooperation which inspired crisis proved a substantial victory for 


The UK must adopt a radical Gaulllst stance 

which the Trc aty of Rome can be member states could hardly comem 

fllfftrpfi ntni'T than hu aor^pmAnl tAJiUiTljl 


the community in the first place, unless 
ft radically changes its course and 
assumes tne form of a looser, more 
realistic institution where cooperation 
is sought In areas which best lend 
themselves to this endeavour rather 
than In attempts at reconciling the 
irreconcilable, of which the Common 


majority voting in the Council of 
Ministers, to which the French were 
opposed. The eventual outcome of the 
crisis proved a substantial victory for 
France, in that a modus vivendi was 
arrived at under which majority deci- 
sions would not be taken on issues of 
vital national interest. This became 
known as the “Luxembourg Accords". 

The sheer nationalistic nature of the 
French attitude in 1965 explains why 
de Gaulle's victory left unaltered the 
basic structures and mechanisms of the 


which the Treaty of Rome can be 
altered other than by agreement be- 
tween the member states, which en- 
tails a considerable reduction in the 
self-determination of individual mem- 
ber states in the fields of economic 
policy covered by the treaty. 

The conditions which a British gov- 
ernment could lay down for its con- 
tinued cooperation are the following: 
the subjection of all EEC legisla- 
tion to approval by Parliament, 
the phasing out of agriculture as an 
area of EEC integration; 
the eventual replacement of the 

Mvaean* CEO J f • . 


Agricultural Policy is the most spec- basfe^uc^^ ST of the 

tacular example. Inis change of course Common Market which lie at the root present EECdeSSSna woceu 

cannot be brought about ' % adopting of the recent spate of Eurodebades. A by the more tradSPoZ an 8 d sS 

15? r ? 5 ™ . wiUl,n strategy good deal more could be achieved if a method of enacting international lea- 

advocated by Briti^ pro-iriarketeers British government were to lay down islation which consists in the conclu- 

al the 1 1 me of the EEC referendum . ■ such conditions for its continued coop- sion of multilateral conventions ( this is 

This approach has failed simply be- eration as would ultimately lead to the a mechan sm " iSs sewed the 

cause the only country ever to .attempt return of the structuralist approach, C^|“ui£ 5 j 

any serious reforms, ie the UK has regardless of any considerations of 35 years) ^ extremely well for 
met with steadfast opposition frdm national self-interest. The British IF the community institutions re- 
h f J? C T 3 °!v! er ,^ iem i 3er f stat S® at p° u . ,d Justify their approach on the fused to meet or even consider these 

S 1 ™/ Rather than reform from basis of two objective considerations. conditions the UK could offer nasSive 

At tne earliest opportunity, this 


country must make it clear to the 
community institutions that it is only 
prepared to remain a member state on 
Its own .terms, and tfwMfour demands 
are not rtiet We will withhold our 
cooperation from the everyday func- 


decision-making process is essentially 
undemocratic by any accepted stan- 
dards, since legislation passed by 
elected national parliaments can be 
superseded by decisions issued' by 
.EEC. .institutions .without any direct 
electoral mandate. There is also the 
consideration that there is no way in 


method of enacting international leg- 
islation which consists in the conclu- 
sion of multilateral conventions (this is 
a mechanism which has served the 
Council of Europe extremely well for 
35 years). 

“ the community institutions re- 
fused to meet or even consider these 
conditions, the UK could offer passive 
resistance d la Frnngaise by repeating 
the “empty chairs" policy pursued by 
de Gaulle In 1965. Only this time, 
Britain would be in a much stronger 
position than France since it is not as 
dependent on the CAP as the French 
were in the mid-1960s. The EEC 
institutions would not survive such a 
situation for very long. The other 


plate expelling the UK from mem! 
bersmp since fa) no provision for 
expulsion is made under the Treaty of 
Rome and (b) even if expulsion were 
an available option, the other EEC 
countries would be ill-advised to resort 
to such a drastic step in view of (he 
irreparable damage this would cause to 
the political unity of Western Europe, 
this being the long-term goal of the 
Treaty of Rome. 

What would be the ultimate con- 
sequence of this development? The 
community institutions would soon be 
brought to the realization that little 
could be gained from persisting with a 
polity which so clearly alienated public 
opinion in one of the major member 
states. Gradually, a shift In policy 
would occur in favour of a more 
structuralist approach towards Euro- 


pean cooperation- Thus the Ten would 
soon find a medium for changing the 
terms of reference of the EEC retain- 


ing those aspects which the membei 
states have a mutual interest in integ 
rating and consigning to oblivion those 
areas of community integration whicl 
were never realistically attainable ir 
the first place. 

The author is a lecturer In law at flit 
University of Dundee. 


There was a time, faced with first-year students 

- who had taken ■ different geography A level 
.syllabuses with little in common, wnen I used to 

‘ argue that L would have preferred them to have A 
levels in English, philosophy and mathematics. 
Then \^e. could all stmt .from scratch with the 
appropriate' tools and ^qulppicnt. 

- lids intqiUve- feeling raises, all sorts of issues 
which need - further analysis. The underlying 

- .g^teral.: question is: can we define n basic 
, “enabling. '. syllabus (for schools and for higher - 

equeatfen) which provides a foundation for the 
. study of particular disciplines? This then.. begs 
• questions about the nature of disciplines and their 
! ■ ’ relationship to education,. • 

‘ 1 ‘ ■ :•« -t *® 1 4 all the 1 underpinning syllabus, the 
‘foundation syllabuf’. Wo would expect this to 
■ bo. based bn methodological disciplines offering 
. tools which could be applied in other disciplines 

With "substantive system “ > interests physics ' 
, Chemistry, biology, economics, psychology or 

whatever. So in my original implied , thesis, 

. • critical sense of tlie nature of knowledge ana an 
\ ability to think clearly; mathemat Ics, a language 

: 'lUirl r.l a! c .L. P ■ “ 


a general approach 


Alan Wilson sets out a radical framework for a 
new njulti-disciplinary degree 


are they not popularly successful? - 
. The obvious way to start such a de 



* 1 . r. , "V w. oiuifc WUI a IS IU 

assemble pieces, probably existing couftes, from 
different disciplines and to put them together, 
.avoiding a high resource coat. Tire students would 
■ctjme from very different backgrounds and there 
will be a low common dehonafoator of “founda- 
tion" skills. Sb tho courses selected will often be 
seen, rightly or wrongly, as “soft" - not needing 
■much foundation. 

The rest of . the institutions teaching staff, 
Secure within their own traditional disciplines, 
will, then be able to point to multi-disciplinary 
students railing to acquire hprd skills and know- 
ledge. The students would not be able to learn “in 
depth" about systems studied In conventional 
disciplines. . 

The second issue arises from the tremendous 
amount of detail which usually has to be mastered 
in a particular discipline; the classification of 
plants, the range of chemical compounds, dis- 

e.. 1 


combined to generate an outline of a framework. 
It would be made up of three kinds of courses, 
which would interact with each other. It may be 
necessary to find better labels, but the three can 
be characterized as foundations, general systems 
and substantive systems. 

The foundation courses would provide the 
appropriate basic skills in, say, literacy, numeracy 
ana mathematics, computing and philosophy 
The general systems courses would handle-con- 
cepts which transcend particular disciplines and 
systems of interest: evolutionary processes, corn- 
pleJlUy, input-output processes, feedback and the 
study °f structure provide obvious examples from 
an array wfoch Would ultimately beoxtphsive and 
, would itself have- a Complex structure. 

Substantive systems are the objects of study of 
dtecipbnes. and sub-disciplines as they are ■ at 
present organized: the, human body,, matter 
engineering systems, literature, cities, societies’ 


b . L ■ *t°s mvoivea tn ; t . pun&ry petspec 

If*?; - 


"r~J ui jnpai cases, - : ■; 

Anew Md of degree! based on this framework 
auld obviously contain many optional routes for 


I' themselves above the .business. 

a ‘ •*'•;{ uacM langutiwi. far ge!riCi‘al,bs,d, ., 

There are, hppoitTabfo; exception? Iq all calfes ; of " 
r : |; :■ epuhe,;..,. ;, v "J ;r., 

i. . i.What is needed is .a; radical’ fcthlriV^havd' * 

l . ' , aigued in earlier articles that It fs house expectirta . 


v will sbmctipwhave ti lift ihemSelyes .!■ H T 1 *®? 6 Would 

qQt of iiihelr usual : disaplinary roerfoMtlw?fo ; b -. L i gchcral systems 

pltlitjately mu lu^wdpltnary ; 5 tudents;Bhould. be ,^. ■■■: • : - 





ties, advantages and impacts? Discussions in 
various places, reactions to earlier articles, sug- 
gest a lot of interest among potential teachers. 

My own veiy partial evidence is also that 
students would be immensely attracted to such a 
scheme. To launch it, a university would need to 
take the bold step of giving a number of staff leave 
from their departments and replacing them 
temporarily. Money would have to be found; 
everyone’s student targets adjusted to allow 
recruitment. 

The combination of foundation courses, and 
the use of the skills and methods they provide, 
gives a hard core to the degree as a whole. It 
would clearly be a tough scheme of study. It 
would be an advantage If it took four years. 

New approaches of this kind would represent a 
welcome advance from disciplinary specialization 
(and indeed sub-disciplinary specialization) ana 
from the inherent reauctionism in the organiza- 
tion of knowledge in many disciplines. I have 
argued that this can only be achieved at an 
adequate depth if the scheme is organized on 
non-traditional lines with the study of foundation 
skills and general concepts preceding, and worx- 
ing in tandem with, tne study of substantive 
.! systems. .. 

Graduates specializing in science brought up 
through the multidisciplinary scheme 
probamy be much more use to industry tha 
conventional ones. They would have more wiac- 
ly --applicable skills; they would have more experi- 
ence of problem solving. Given associate si a_ 
members from departments as part of a rounw 
ciplinary centre, this kind of influence would sta 
. to percolate back to departments. . . 

' " Perhaps the biggest advantage of all w0 “ d lhe 
that graduates would have connections to 
.■■■'arts, the human arid social sciences Md > 
sciences. It would be inevitable that, in the if 
year of such a course, if riot earlier, a snid 
would specialize Within one of these areas- « 
earlier years would'ensufe that a broader n 

; Scientists would he aware of the socW context 

, in. which tlfey work l fewer would be nflJY e ^# 

sociology and politics. Above aif perhaps, wa 
s ever 1 inlhe.eridthe^ chosen field, these gra^s 
•would brink new beirsbecriyes to add to those 


i.V. ■ V..j 
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The spirit of Ruskin 


by J. R. Watson 

Ruskin, The Critical Heritage 

edited by J. L. Bradley 

Routledge & Kegan Paul, £18.95 

ISBN 0 7100 9286 5 

John Ruakin’s Labour: a study of 

Ruskin ’s social theory 

by P. D. Anthony 

Cambridge University Press, £20.00 

ISBN 0 521 25233 4 

Political Writings of William Morris 

edited add Introduced by A. L. Morton 

Lawrence & Wishart, £7.50 

ISBN 0 85315 586 0 

Professor Bradley's volume on Ruskin 
in the "Critical Heritage" series is an 
eloquent testimony to the powerful 
nnd cn eased responses which Ruskin 


This is the Ruskin who was a 
controversialist and a crusader and 
who was, in Professor Bradley’s 
words, “swept and buffeted by the 
frenzied currents of aesthetic, social, 
and religious activity for some sixty 
years”. So there is not much here of 
Ruskin the lover of beauty: this is a 
Ruskin who annoyed people, or who 
thrilled them. Sometimes , the 
annoyance comes from a provocative 
remark of Ruskin’s, such as his dis- 
paragement in Modern Painters of “the 
various Van Somethings and Back 
Somethings”, or his treatment of 
Claude; sometimes it is the result of a 
personal antipathy, as when Elizabeth 
Rigby (Lady Easttake) writes in the 
Quarterly Review of Ruskin’s writing 
as having (in 1856) “all the qualities ot 
premature old age - its coldness, 
callousness, and contraction”. She was 
a friend of Ruskin’s former wife Effie, 
and her description of Ruskin’s style 
was almost certainly based on what she 
had been told about his behaviour as a 
husband. 

Her review is a remarkable piece of 
invective, which can be treasured as a 
specimen of the vulpine reviewer's art 
along with her more celebrated treat- 
ment of Jane Eyre. Professor Bradley 
comments that "the reader can only 
read on appalled”, but this is not auite 
the whole story, for Ruskin can stir up 
strong feelings, and indeed would not 
be the writer that he is if he did not. 
Professor Bradley, who is an enthu- 
siast, describes the decline in Ruskin’s 
reputation as “deplorable”, the rebuffs 
to. his work as “lamentable”, and 
maintains that “the academic world 
. . , obviously neglects the pedagogical 

strength of Ruskin’s writings". All of 
this may be true; yet something of 
Elizabeth Rigby’s irritation may be 
found in the minds of those who prefer 
some of the other Victorians. . 

Professor Bradley himself is ba- 
lanced-enough to admit that certain 
features of Kuskfo’s work have told 
against him, listing his “heavy moraliz- 
'ing, his dictatorial style, his lock of 
humour; his didacticism, his arro- 
gance, and his bewilderingly varied 
subjcct-fnatter.” Besides the great 
novelists, and even beside Carlyle and 
Morris, is there not also some intense 
preoccupation with • things 1 and 
theories, rather than with flesh and 
blood, so that Elizabeth Rigby can 
write! = 


to art 


Mr Ruskin may talk of love for trees, 
stones, and clouds, and profess an 
impious horror for those who do not 
represent them according to his 
ideas of truth, but where, through- 
out his writings, do we find one 
spark of love for man, woman, or 
child which is foremost among all the 
precepts and the fruits of religion 
and morality? 

This is overstated, no doubt, and Lady 
Eastlake had no conception of the 
penetrating account which Ruskin was 
to give of tne evils of industrial society; 
but the reader knows what she is 
getting at. 

One principal reason for the neglect 
of Ruskin, however, must be fas 
Professor Bradley acknowledges) the 
absence of readable and well-edited 
texts. The best way to read him, of 
course, is in the library edition of Cook 
and Wedderbum, for only then can the 
full interconnecting richness of his 
work be appreciated. So much de- 
pends on the footnotes, the expiana- 
toiy material, the illustrations, and the 
index, because Ruskin is a large and 
capacious writer, voluminous and 
wide-ranging. In this “Critical Herit- 
age" volume it is notable that the most 
sympathetic criticism of his work- 
comes not from the nil-pickers but 
from those, such as Walt Whitman, 
who responded to the spirit of the man. 
As early as 1847 Whitman discerned in 


Modem Painters a “dashy, manly, 
clear-hearted style", which would 
appeal to “every lover of what we must 
call Intellectual chivalry, enthusiasm, 
and a high-toned sincerity, disdainful 
of the flippant tricks and petty arts of 


small writers". The figure of St George 
is visible in this, prescient comment; 
and Whitman’s implication. that Rus- 
kin is a large writer is found in other 
critical comments of the time. Dr John 
Brown, author of “Rab and his 
Friends" and a man who could scarcely 
be accused of a want of human in- 
forest, urged his readers tp study 
Modern Painters thoroughly 
and they will find not only that they 
are richer in true knowledge, and 
quickened In pure and heavenly 
affections, but they will open then 
eyes upon a new world - walk under 
an ampler heaven, and breathe a 
diviner air. 

He saw Ruskin as Coleridge saw the 
poet, bringing the whole soul of man 
into activity: Brown described Rus- 
kin’s readers as feeline “a kindling up 
of the whole faculties^ in a way which 
reminds us of the pervasive inheritance 
from the romantic movement in Rus- 
kln’s work. 

Later in this selection, the note 
changes. The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture provoked a lively re- 
sponse from a controversial Roman 
Catholic, J. M. Capes, and together 
with The Stones of Venice took Ruskin 
more firmly into considering the poli- 
tical economy of art. From this central 


have agreed, and said so frequently; 
but his concerns were clearly ramifying 
in the way that led ultimately to the 
cxtraordinaiy branch-work of Fan 
Clavigera. He moves effortlessly from 
art to society, and then to spiritual and 
religious concerns, so that in the years 
that followed The Slones he pursued a 
variety of economic, social, and poli- 
tical questions in Unto this Last, 
Sesame and Lilies , and The Crown of 
Wild Olive. These arc the years of the 
essayist and lecturer, busily out and 
about in Victorian England: it is here 
that the sweeping and buffeting of' 
Professor Bradley’s introduction can 
be most dearly seen, in the Saiurduy 
Review's dismissal of Unto this Last as 
"tawdry and haif-picturesquc folly”, 
and the Westminster Review's descrip- 
tion of part of it as “shallow presump- j? 
lion”. 9 

The Saturday Review, unflinching in 3 
its Benthamism and its belief in prog- {: 
ress, continued to be hostile, when | 
Ruskin attacked the shortcomings of | 
the British industrialized system, it fa 
accused him in 1866 of writing "vague ; 
interminable Jeremiads” which sug- j 
gested that the Victorians were “the £ 
perversest generation of men that ever 3 
encumbered the earth, . . . marching 
off straight to hell as fast as our feet can 
cany us". After this, however, the 
controversy quietened down. Eventhe 
Saturday Review welcomed Ruskin's 
appointment to the Slade Profes- 
sorship at Oxford in 1870, although it 
was still concerned that “in the midst of 
the most practical counsel" there were 
still "Mr Ruskin's denunciations of the 
age”. What seems to have happened 
was that the later Victorians simply 
became more used to Ruskin; and also 
that his criticisms really had done 
something to disturb the com- 
placencies of the time. His views were 
sometimes odd, to be sure; but they 
appealed, as romantic poetry con- 
tinued to do, to all those who sought to 
understand and feel more than the 
march of material progress. In a mov- 



Wordsworth made the reader feel, but 
argued that Ruskin made him know 
why he felt: 

Wordsworth gave us much help, but 
he taught us to feel more than to 
observe and understand. But Ruskin 
has taught us to observe and under- 
stand, not as the scientific man dads 
for the ends of science, but for the 
ends of delight received from the 


perception of truth, and no more 
faithful and splendid work has ever 
beep done. 

Brooke's perceptive and eloquent 
essay suggests another possible reason 
why Ruslan is so neglected today: we 
so straight past him (possibly using 
Morris as a stepping-stone) to the 


which were described dv Kusictn as 
“incomparably the best critique he had 
ever had”. ™ is because they set 
forth his views with clarity and fair- 
ness; their reservation, principally, is 
that in considering architecture “spir- 


Aesthetic Understanding! essays in 
tits philosophy of art and culture 
byRogerSerUtpn . 

.Carnet apd Methuen, £12.95 and 

ffft^6gg63S4872and4;6 36160 9 • 

, fy>$er Sttitton has' recently become so 
. flortly.j identified with a particular 
■ political , pos[rtqiV\that' it ta 1 almost ' 
; ;Wrorfefog jto •find his.riew coljiKAion; of-' 


esjays^'in' tHjj philosophy of art . and 
: Without a busily swings 

• !*P 8 id^bldgidtl v ^axfe.: : 'A\phflqsbphprs' : 
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wanting a simple and concrete intro- 
duction to the subject. 

Nevertheless, hot' far beneath the 
surface, Scruton’s aesthetics do reveal 
their High Tory leanings: There is at 
least no doubt of his distaste for , 
Marxist materialism, gestalt theory, or 
symbol systems compared to his qual- 
ified acceptance of the idealism of 
Croce or Coliingwood. Art exists in a 
separate realm, beyond purpose or 
cause, ond demands its own form of 
attention and understanding. Scru- 
ton’s special concern is the final part of 

this statement, since he* thinks that 
analytic aesthetics have concentrated 
too much oh the nature of ait, and not 
enough on the Way We respond to ; it-- 
’tbe phehomenology, at;- It . were,, of ( • 
' aesthetic awareness. • I ; 1 ' 

. .The 'Immediate difficulty here ip that 

'■'tion .land npver more than , glances ^ at , 

■ the feet tbmjhp nature 


Romantics themselves. His insistence 
on feeling nnd knowing, his perpetual 
didacticism, generates a certain im- 
patience in those to whom the romnn- 
tic poets speak with a clarity, and 
directness that is sufficient unto itself. 

In the final period dealt with by this 
book (1872-1900) the essays become 
more general and retrospective. The 
most significant of them is William;. 
Moiris’s preface to the Kelmscott 
Press edition of 77ie Nature of Gothic , . , 
.because it shows so clearly tne line of . 

nolsseur’s informed and trained taste Is 
no more inherently aesthetic fhah that 
of someone for whom there Is no real 
barrier between art and life (the 
Coronation Street fan, for example, 
who sends a Christmas card to Hilda ■ 
Ogden rather than the actrtss who 

plays her) or someone who says that nil 

modem art Is rubbish. Without making 
it altogether clear, Scniton is working 
down towards a common denominator : 
of educated response, rather limn 
pondering tho plurality of .ways in 
which art can bo used and appreci- 
ated. ■ 

The “core of tho volume”, according ' 
to the blurb, is a series of essays On the 
meaning of music. These are mostly 
expository (some are reprinted from 
.contributions to Grove’s Dictionary), 
but the' Judd stating of terras hi vpjry.: 

■i. 's:.« sVoi Rsli* nvertAitiiAftl! ' 


John Ruskin, a portrait by Sir Hubert von Hcrkomer, 1879 

succession from Carlyle through Rus- sees some hope “in the vi 
kin to Morris himself Professor Brad- tion of DIY, gardening, 
ley points out that Past and Present crafts" fbut DIY is surel 
Influenced Ruskin, and Unto this Last most selfish and private ol 
influenced Morris; Morris's News from which we prefer out own botched 

Nowhere influenced G. D. H. Cole, efforts to the work of craftsmen, save 

who said “I became a Socialist, as money, and count the value of our 

many others did in those days, on “home improvements" like so many 

grounds of morals and decency and misers). 

aesthetic sensibility”. Mr Anthony is dismissive of Rus- 

Cole is quoted In the first chapter of kin's political attempts, describing 

P. D. Anthony’s study of Ruskin's them as a “fiasco"; but he is intelligent 

sodal theory, John Ruskin 's Labour. nnd sympathetic about Ruskin's play 

The title seems lo carry multiple of thought upon the problems of his 

meanings, from John Ruskin's work own day. He demonstrates Ruskin's 

(his central task) to John Ruskin’s view attempts to apply Christian and 

of work, nnd even to the Labour Party humane principles to economic affairs, 

and John Ruskin. Mr Anthony re- to the running of factories, and lo the 

minds us, perhaps too Insistently, (bat distance between rich and poor. He 

Ruskin was not a socialist; and yet he sees Ruskin handing on his ideas to 

seems unquestionably associated with Morris; the difference between Morris 

certain socialist principles and prac- and Marx "represents the measure of 

rices, especially tne distrust of capital- Morris's attachment to an English, 

ism. Mr Anthony quotes Quentin Bell utopian, moralistic tradition", and 

as saying that when the British Labour Morris owes this strand of his thought 

Party was founded in 1906 the book to Ruskin. Ruskin provides the link 

which had inspired its members most with a “tough” romanticism, which can 

was Unto this Last. be used to question the assumptions of 

A book on Ruskin's sodal theory an advanced industrial society, 
which includes references to Tony The question about whether Morris 
Bend and Milton Friedman is clfiarly was a Marxist or not is a difficult one, 

unusual in the world of Ruskin scho- as E. P. Thompson has Bhown; Mr 

larship. It is perky and incisive, though Anthony's final section is an important 

not without its Irritations in proof- contribution to the debate. A. L. 

reading and style. The book's virtues Morton's Political Writings of William 

are evident; hero Is another lively and Morris , on the other hand, has no 

controversial Ruskin. part of a radical doubt: Morris was a Marxist. Such a 

political tradition wltich is at the same view may have been tenable In 1973 

time non-Marxist and anti-egalitarian, (when this book was first Issued) but is 

This tradition, says Mr Anthony, ran now more doubtful. The book is worth 

out of steam after the Attlee govern- reading, however, for the superb 

ment of 1945, after which “there essays of Morris which it contains, and 

seemed nothing left to do but to run it makes a convenient companion to 

the new Jerusalem”. He has some Mr Morton's Three Works by William 

scorn for recent Labour governments, Morris, 

dedicated to the maintenance of 

growth and permitting the survival of * — * 

the practices that Ruskin condemned J. R. Watson is professoi 
in nineteenth-century capitalism. He , the University of Durhai 


J. R. Watson is professor of English at 
the University of Durham, ■ 


ly obscure”. Scruton deals with the 
problem of music's expressiveness, 
and makes some useful distinctions 
between representation, imitation, 
and evocation, ns' well as discussing 
music’s “narrative Incompetence'^ 

■ Generally, bis attitude Is sceptical: 
“music is not representational, slnco 
thoughts about n subject are never 
essential to the understanding of 


object rather than the symbol of lust, 
one must assume that Scruton has 
never considered BiU Brandt’s nudes. 
An even more dismal view of the 
cinema as the dangerous and dishonest 
vehicle of fantasy, presenting spurious 


music” --although here again one tools 
that h d is ignoring music's enormous 
capacity to bear a multitude of contra- 


ity, also leads one to ask just what 
Scruton; has been watching. 

. On the subject of architecture. Sere- 
ton cornea on to his home ground, 
fallowing his The Aesthetics . of 


dlctory meanings and associations. 

The second half of the book ranges 
Over a number of topics, and includes a 
disappointing easty on laughter and an 
arresting, one on Beckett.. Most re- 
markable is the dismissal of photogra- 


Architectiire (1979) with some coitus*. 
eating polemic against Leslie Martin's 
constructivist principles, as. well as 
further stimulntingcriticlsm of particu- 


oni welcome,- given that “the breocqjpai : ,tl|at'. aft “Ideal photograph'' has “rio- 
mE* ' tion of modem philosophy with; fhe: 'thlng lo do with the photographers 
c&-at : visual has been so overwhelming that • intention . And . ft- photography ji 
itifotic 1 ' the nature Qt sounds, as , objects of i . judged ‘!ioca^|>le ofteing 

« <^As)iIcwqVr. r arfif^sfcag^it^ eSrf.- pf&tnx ofiiy' the 


lar buildings. After so many pages of 
dubious 1 and abstract speculation, one: 
re-encounters Sera ton V more acerbic 
side with something like gratitude. 

• ■■*■■■ . I 1 

Chrfctiapsen / ; 

1 . Rupert Christiansen is a contributor to 
; OxfOjd . ; Companion to 
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Thinking 

aloud 

Languages of Class: studies fn English 
working-class history 1832*1982 
by Gareth Stedman Jones 
Cambridge University Press, £22.50 
and £6.95 

ISBN 0 521 25648 8 and 27631 4 

After his fine piece of nineteenth- 
century social history, Outcast London 
(1971), a new work by Dr Gareth 
Sledman Jones is bound to arouse high 
expectations. It should therefore be 
made clear at the outset that Lan- 
guages of Class is of ii different order 
from his earlier study. It is a republican 

.......... .L. ..m -r 


siiys Sicdmuu Jones, “a jHilaic.il move- 
ment is not simply a manifestation of 
distress and pain, its existence is 
distinguished by a shared conviction 
articulating a political solution to dis- 
tress and a political diagnosis of its 
causes." 


From this approach Sledman Junes 
is able to draw some interesting 
observations about the decline of 


lion of five essays, the oldest of which 
appeared In 1974 and the latest in 1982. 


Moreover the author informs us in his 
introduction tlmt lie now has doubts 
about some of the views expressed in 
these essays. 

• So why the haste to republish, why 
reprint what is apparently just thinking 
aloud? Why not wait until we can have 
another Outcast London 7 Because, 
says Sledman Jones, the essays tell the 
story of "my own theoretical dcvelop- 
' ment"; and he ventures to suggest that 
this may have a value as a case study of 
"how the growing explanatory ambi- 
tion of social history led to an increas- 
ing awareness of its limits as a self- 
sufficient form of historical interpreta- 
tion." Be that as it may, it is probable 
that for most readers the main value of 
the book will be that it conveniently 
contains two valuable essays on work- 
ing-class history, one in the period 
ISjO- 50, and the other 1870-1 WO. 

The first of these, "Rethinking 
Chartism", Is already familiar, as it is 
the first chapter in Epstein and 
Thompson, The Chartist Experience 
(1982), with the addition of an ex- 
tended treatment of Owenitc and 
Ricardian socialism (which does not 
however affect the main argument). 
Sfedman Jones presents a revisionist 
interpretation of Chartism as an 
alternative to the local studies 
approach which has become virtually 
the orthodoxy since the publication of 
Chartist Stttdtes , edited by Asa Briggs. 

In 1959. 

Many, historians have .emphasized - 
the class consciousness whicn Chan- 
ism, brought into the world ng-cl ass 
movement, and have concerttrated on 
its. Bqcinl aims. But, argues Stedman 
Jones, the language that contempor- 
'■ ; ; ■"®L used suggests that they •! . 
attributed their economic and social 
distress to political causes, rither than 
■vicc. versa..This was in line with the 
•. pro- 1 popular- reform movement, . 

- .'Msooated wllji Tom Paine and Wll- ' 

: Uam Cobbelt, and locates Qidftfsni in . 

Of. political radicalism. ! 
i i, ! ‘ (Yir G : Pammage, the first historian. 

, ' of qiatilsm, pul it In 1854, "exclusion 
from ’poll tidal power is the cause ofotir . 
social anomalies," Chariisnt was 
essenfially. a political movement; and, 


Chartism, which he attributes to the 
early 1848s rather than the 1850s. It 
was not economic prosperity but the 
changing character and policies of the 
slate which undermined the credibility 
of the Chartist vision. Such an 
approach also suggests a new inter- 
pretation of the period of mid- Victo- 
rian stabilization, and provides new 
insights into that no man's land of the 
labour historian, the period 1848- 
1880. The essay in fact makes many 
excellent points of general interpreta- 
tion, though these are sometimes 
wrapped up in a certain obscurity of 
style and excessive academic qualifica- 
tion. 

The second important essay, 
"Working-class culture and working- 
class politics in London, 1870-1900 , 
reads more easily and confidently, and 
seems closer to Outcast London. Here 
we have fascinating accounts of work- 
ing-class life styles: funerals, temper- 
ance and pubs, spending habits, leisure 
time activities, music hall. The main 
argument is that the distinctiveness 
and cohesion of the old artisan culture 
in London, which had successfully 
resisted , evangelical and utilitarian 
attempts at permeation after 1 850, was 
undermined in the later years of the 
nineteenth century. This traditional, 
work-centred culture gradually gave 


way to nnc mure oriented towards the 
family and the home; and u wav of life 
developed which centred on the pub, 
the race course and the music nail. 
Many of the attitudes described here 
can best be described as populist, 
though Stedman Jones docs not ex- 
plore this as a concept. It is suggested 
that in the aggregate these changes 
amounted to a “remaking of the En- 

S working class” between 1870 and 
, perhaps comparable to the 
“making" of the 1780-1830 period 
described by E. P. Thompson. 

Of the other three essays in this 
book , one is a review of John Foster's 
Class Struggle and the Industrial Re- 
volution. This appeared in New Left 
Review in 1975. and is now mainly of 
interest to specialists in the field 
of Marxism-cum-quantificaiion. A 
second essay offering a critique of the 
concept of social control came out of a 
conference at the University of Sussex 
organized by the Society for the Study 
of Labour History, and is available in 
History Workshop , number 4 (1977). 
The final chapter, “Why is the Labour 
Party in a nicss?'\ is a short tract for 
the times (1982) In which Stedman 
Jones applies some of the insights from 
his historical studies. Like ait histo- 
rians in such a position he is stronger 
on tracing the origins of the crisis than 
offering a way out. His somewhat 
enigmatic solution is that Labour must 
free itself from inherited practices and 
ways of thinking. 

J. F. C. Harrison 

J. F.C. Harrison Is honorary professor 
of history at the University of Sussex. 
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Faith in 
class 

The Forging of (be Modern State: early 
Industrial Britain 1783-1870 
by Eric J. Evans 
Longman, £14.95 and £7.50 
ISBN 0 582 48969 5 and 48970 9 

Eric J. Evans provides the penultimate 
volume in the "Foundations of Mod- 
em Britain" series edited by Professor 
Geoffrey Holmes, a series which, as 
the editor notes, 

eschews lengthy narrative wherever 
possible and concentrates, within 
chapters short enough to be rapidly 
absorbed, on the development of 
themes and the discussion of prob- 
lems. Yet at the same time they 
attempt to satisfy their readers' 
needs for basic information in two 
ways, by providing, at appropriate 
stages, skeletal 'frameworks' of 
events, chronologically ordered, 
within which the subsequent analy- 
sis and interplay of argument can be- 
set; and by placing at the end of each 
volume a ‘compendium’ of factual 
data, including statistics, on a scale 
much greater than that of normal 
textbook appendices. 

This approach works well. Inevit- 
ably the choice of events for the 
skeletal frameworks is idiosyncratic, 
but Dr Evans’s selection admirably 
illuminates the variety and complexity 
of the period. Both the frameworks 
and the compendium are generally 
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: : After the Apnadat Elizabethan 


fleet dissipated its energies and, in her 
own words, "went to places more for 
profit than service". : 

If Spain had established her- sap- 
, remacy over France or had regained 
the. rebel Dutch provinces she would 
have controlled the wholp Channel 
coast, and England’s continued exist- 
ence as an independent nower would 


file struggle were exhausted. Philip II 
declared bankruptcy in 1597, arid 
!. nlthough Elizabeth never fprmafiy re- 
pudiated her debts her own financial 
position was far from sound. Even 
worse, in somd ways, was the strain 
that the demands of war had placed ■ 
• upon English constitutional practice 


S V ... ■ inrcai-ra uieir rraai- i 

onal liberties rather than the guar- 
™ « 1 wem, This was the bitter legacy - 
Milch Elizabeth inadvertently be-- 
queatbed to the Stuarts, and In the 
, *gg * “venteenth century as in the late ; 
sixteenth foreign affairs were at the 


accurate, with only a very few S 
inaccuracies, and overall this sup™' 

the ^tudenV* 5 W ocrta * n ^ useful to 

The main discussion is divided into 
four main sections. Three of these deal 
primarily with political and some soda 
matters within broad period sdms n 
1783-1815, 1815-1846 and 18&0 
The fourth main section is placed 
between the first two “periotT sec- 
tions, and deals with the industrial 
revolution and its consequences 
bringing together the main discussion 
of economic developments and their 
social implications. It is of course 
difficult to divide up political, social 
and economic material for such a 

K eriod, but the compromise adopted 
ere works neatly. The style is lively 
and includes some sprightly and tren- 
chant criticism of historical approaches 
which do not find favour. 

In the main body of the book wide 
knowledge and a cool, balanced judg- 
ment are plainly at work. There is 
however one area which seems to have 
caused some problems for the author, 
as well it might. This is the vexed 
question of social class and its validity. 
Sometimes the difficulty encountered 
here is made obvious, as in the curious 
description of Prince Albert as “quin- 
tessentiaUy bourgeois". The under- 

a problem is that while the evi- 
e does not satisfactorily demons- 
trate the existence of discrete social 
classes in modem Britain, a powerful 
secondary influence has been exerted 
by the widespread and persistent faith 
in their reality. In this book there is 
no shortage of lucid accounts of the 
diversities within, and the substantial 
overlappings between, such hoary 
concepts as the working class and the 
middle class. In addition Dr Evans is 
well aware that such social categories 
are only valid tools of analysis and 
description if they can be demarcated 
from other groups with sufficient clar- 
ity and precision for the task in hand. 
The attempt to define a satisfactory 
middle class seems to provide particu- 
lar problems, and the class suggested 
embraces both commercial mil- 
lionaires and Lancashire clerks earn- 
ing £60-70 a year. Awareness of a 
dangerous lack of homogeneity here 
leads to the addition of a further 
criterion: 

The only definitional umbrella capa- 
cious enough to caver such extremes 
of income and wealth was the ab- 
sence of grinding, manual labour 
which characterized middle-class 
occupations. 

Even this is not entirely adequate; 
grinding manual labour has not been b 
common aristocratic trait, and it nmy 
even be a description ill-attuned to 
groups like the skilled printing trades. 
More convincing is the point that this 
"middle class" in Its Incomes "overlap- 
ped aristocratic wealth at one end of 
the spectTum and skilled men’s wages 
at the other". A more sustained con- 
sideration and employment of the 
concept of a social spectrum, and ess 
reliance on the vocabulary of class 
where its application may be dubious, 
would have strengthened the argu- 
ment, though it is hard to discard such 
a convenient Bocial shorthand. • 

No doubt these are matters on which 
very different views will continuc_to 
co-exist, and happily these partial 
critcisms can co-exist with a consider- 
able admiration for the perception and 
clarity which are generally present 


t-iauiy wmen are geucrauy : 

here. The student of this period will 
find succinct but reasonably compre- 
hensive discussion of the mam topics in 
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political, social and economic history 
within this key period of transition. Ij| 
addition he is given references to a well 
chosen range of books and articles, 
together with the supporting apparatus 
already mentioned, No. doubt with the 
beat wlll in the world, Dr Evans has 
added to the difficulty facing leachers 
who are asked to recommend one 
textbook to students of this period ot 
British history; it would be ungrateful 
to blariqe him for this. ' . _ 

Norman McCord . j 
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Mental 

states 

Intentlonallly: an essay In the 
philosophy of mind 
byJohnR.Searle 

Cambridge University Press, £2(1.00 
and £7.50 

ISBN 0 52 1 22895 6 and 27302 2 

John Searlc of Berkeley, California, is 
one of the American philosophers 
most worth reading. He combines a 
sharp intellect and good philosophical 
sense with a clear, lively, and agree- 
ably pugnacious style. He has u specinl 
gift tor setting out in a plain and 
compact manner ideas which are 
vaguely in the air or found scattered in 
less taut form in the writings of other 
' philosophers. Unlike many of his col- 
leagues he can write philosophy in a 
way that makes it appear intelligible 
anu important to those who arc not 
philosophers. These gifts made his 
speech Acts of 1969 something of a 
classic textbook for those in other 
disciplines or other philosophical 
traditions who wnnted an introduction 
to linguistic philosophy. 

Intenllonality has the virtues of its 
predecessor: It sets out to do for 
philosophy of mind what Speech 
Acts did for philosophy of language. 
Inientionality is the property which 
many mental slates ana events have of 
being about, or concerned with, or 
representing, things in the world. 
According to Searle, intentional states 
represent objects and states of affairs 
in the same sense of “represent" that 
speech acts represent objects and 
states of affairs; the capacity of speech 
acts thus to represent is in fact an 
extension of the more fundamental 
capacities of the mind to relate the 
organism to the world by way of such 
states ns belief and desire ana through 
action and perception. Language, 

- — according to Searle, is derived from 
inientionality, and not vice versa, 
though tlje understanding of the na- 
ture of language is the key to the 
understanding of the nature of inten- 
tionallty. 

In explaining intent ionality Searle 
makes use of notions such as proposi- 
tional content and direction of fit 
which are familiar in philosophy of 
language. A mental state such as a 
• belief is a representation in the sense 
that it has a propositional content and 
a psychological mode: its propositional 
content determines a set of conditions 
of satisfaction, and its psychological 
mode deterifiincs direction of fit. 
.These notions from the theory of 
speech acts are used to elucidate the 
common elements of intentionality 
and the distinctive features whicn 
characterize particular mental states. 
Thus the belief that it Is raining and the 
wish that it were raining have the same 
conditions of satisfaction (one and the 
same state of affairs would make the 
belief true and the desire fulfilled), but 
the direction of fit is different in each 
case: if .it is. not in fact raining, that 
j makes the belief mistaken, but it does 

r -not make the desire mistaken. 

Front the intentionality of mental 
j states such as belief and aesire Searle 
moves to the intentionality of percep- 
tion and of action. In visual experi- 
ence, as fa belief, there are features 
ccriespdnding |q propositional con- 
i tfnt and psychological mode: certain 
states of affairs provide the conditions 
^faction for the experience to be 
. veridical, and the direction of fit is 
■ j™? 1 W o-world. In the experience of 
™ng, as in desire, there are condi- 
Jiwsof satisfaction, in this case certain 
°°<my movements and. states of the 
Wat; and .here the direction' of fit is 
' JEWiaedto* undertaken to bring 
■ J: ora pfsrt of it, into accord 

my mind. But in the case 
^ ‘r'yep^on- and action, unlike the 
biere belief and desire, we have 
j?. ^.bs'oer also!' causation and its 
' M Well as the conditions of 

• ; > V j,„“f chon grid* the direction of fit. In 
- experjence is 

■ ,i i^'dlcali it must he caiiscd, in 
‘ i. . n fli^^P ri W,way, by the state of. 

1 • •«* e; (direction of- 



A Japanese “Haniwa” warrior, one of the hollow clay guardians who 
kept watch over megalithlc tombs. The picture Is taken from The 
Cultural History of Japan, with text and photographs by Henri 
Stierlin, published by Aurum Press at £7.95. 


self-referential. 

The notion of causality involved 
here has to be different from the 
classical Humean regularity account, 
and in a chapter which regrettably is 
not in the same sharp focus as the rest 
of the book Searle oners a criticism of 
the traditional account, and sketches 
an alternative view of causation as 
essentially efficient causation, the 
making things happen. Searlc goes on 
to restate, in terms of his account of 
intentionality, the analysis of meaning 
in terms of speakers' intentions, famil- 
iar from his own earlier work and that 
of Grice: he shows how the inten- 
tionality of the mind creates the possi- 
bility of meaning and limits tho forms it 
can take. 

The last four of the ten chapters of 
the book are in the nature of appen- 
dices. Chapter seven distinguishes be- 
tween intentionality and intensional- 
ity: the latter is not the same thing as 
the former, but Is n feature of reports 
in oratio obllqua of mental slates and 
speech acts; its characteristic features 
differ from those of intentionality, 
though they are connected with them. 
Chapter eight argues, against Putnam, 
that “meanings are in the head": it is In 
virtue of mental states in speakers and 
hearers, and not of something else, 
that speakers and hearers can under- 
stand linguistic references. In this and 
the succeeding chapter Searlc defends 
this thesis against objections based on 
irrcducibly de re beliefs (Quine and 
Burge), on indexical expressions (Per- 


Beyond 

reason 

Morality and Conflict 
by Stuart Hampshire 
Blackwell, £15.00 
ISBN0631 133364 ' . 

Morality and Co/tfHct brings together a .. 
number of Stuart Hampshire s recent . 
important and influential essays on 
moral philosophy. Tp a new Introduc- 
tion the author traces in them a. 
gradual movement of thought to- 


rv and Kaplan), and nn the causal 
theory of proper names (Kripkc and 
DonncllanV On this last topic Searlc 
defends a modified descriptivist 
account. 

The least satisfactory part of Scarlc's 
account is his insistence that in saying 
that meanings arc in the mind, he 
means that they arc in the brain. Each 
of us, he maintains, could have all the 
mental states we now have while being 
merely a brain in a vat. But this is 
surely absurd. You cannot form the 
intention to run for President of the 
US, or for that matter to get a beer 
from the refrigerator, without a net- 
work of other intentional states, and n 
background of non-rcpresentational 
abilities. This is 'emphasized in. a 
perceptive, but lantalizingly incom- 
plete, chapter of the book entitled 
s *Thc Background". It is a pity Searle 
did not develop the insights of this 
chapter: he would have realized that a 
brain In a vat would lack many of the 
non-representational capacities prere- 
quisite for meaning. He would also 
have been drawn to reflect on the 
enormous importance of the social 
dimension oi meaning, so much 
emphasized by Wittgenstein, which 
receives very perfunctory treatment in 
this otherwise admirable book. 


Anthony Kenny 

Anthony Kenny Is Master of Ballioi 
College , Oxford. 

sophers- most notably with utilitarian- 
ism, with Aristotle, and with re- 
lativism. ... 

The most clearly argued essay is on 
“morality and pessimism", where the 
nnnmnnlll/ With 1 1 f 1 1 1 tn H T 
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it falls to do Justice to those uncon- 


' wprld-to-mind; and'in 

• ^ ' ont it the jtgent’s will is 

■ • :X : 

-V; • 

ip, #rion> unljjkis belief 

. vr this ^'tt)& causally- 


conflicts which reason cannot resolve., 
I am not sure that this is the most 
convincing way of reading the essays. : 

. They seem to me to.pxmbit not so 
much a developmental sequence, but 
’ rather L a set iof recurrent thenies ana , 
preoccupations, f would SUggestjthat ■ 

. they are most usefully rwd as working 

oveT the, same wound- from dittwent , 
’ starting-points: J would ^ 

. that': the ‘ continuing > 

could be seen as a number of dialogues /. 
>. wfth otfier 

-.f : ; > i Y -'y yj 
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of life, or sexual 'relations and the 
family. Hampshire, however. Is n.Q 
traditional deontologlst. His distinc- . 
tive suggestion Is that a set of such 
prohibitions has the coherence of p 
particular "way of life" which is cuUur- 
ally inherited. Such a "way of life is , 
bound Up with the customs and rituals 
of a community, which give mcnnlngto 
the experienced facts of birth and , 
death Bnd sexuality-. It is in these • 
seml-artjculate obseryonces, rather 
than in explicit principles, that this 
aspect of morality is^ to be found.. , 
Hqnce a second defect of utilitarian- 
ism - that.it presorits moral reasoning 
as theappllcation of* general.pnnciple . 
to particular situations, and as a matter .. 
of" explicit calcplption. Hampshire , 
finds a better model of moral reason- .. 
ing fa Aristotle, who features, even i 
moro ; prominently :t|ian .uti|ltBriartt«n .c 
a* a poiaj- of refcfepcfi througilpuf , tf ? c , 


Hegel’s 

mirage 

Kegel 

hy M. J. In wood 

Rout ledge & Kcgun Paul. 124 .IKJ 
ISBN 0 7KJOM5H9 U 

When in 18(>5 J. F. Stirling published 
The Secret of Hegel, tho first serious 
bank in English an that must Teutonic 
of all philosophers, it was widely 
believed that Stirling had kept the 
secret for himself. Hegel is certainly 
difficult, at limes even impenetrable". 
Indeed, as M. J. In wood points out 
he did much tn make obscurity respect- 
able. It is his style rather than Kuni’s 
which Heine should have blamed for 

9 rise tn the superstition that erne 
not he a philosopher unless one 
wrote bitdly. for Hegel's manner of 
writing is most unattractive, to say the 
least. 

Undoubtedly Hegel is also a con- 
troversial philosopher. He appears to 
have divided his renders into two 
camps. In the first dwell those who will 
Imvc no truck with him. On its far 
border some, like Schopenhauer (in id. 
in recent times. Sir Karl Popper), even 
think of him as » ctiarliiliin, and a 
dangerous one at that. They helieve 
that Hegel invented u map of llic world 
which docs not correspond hi reality :it 
all, but gives a nmlcvojcntly mislead- 
ing account thereof, even to the point 
of conjuring up n mirage. In the other 
camp reside tnc Hegelians, who not 
only believe that Hegel's account of 
the world is correct and profound, but 
even that the first camp docs not 
independently exist since Hegel's sys- 
tem. by definition, embraces tne whole 
world; therefore, even dissenting phi- 
losophers have a place within it. 1 ncy 
are, so to speak, unbeknown to them- 
selves. imperfect Hegelians whose sys- 
tems founder on inherent contradic- 
tions. There is possibly also a third 
group, composed of those who try to 
sit on the fence, performing a inosL 
precarious balancing act. 

To what camp Inwood belongs is not 
entirely clear. He appears to have 
received much of his training Jn the 
firet. but he has also climbed over the 
dividing fence to skilfully move about 
in the Hegelian world. There, how- 
ever, he does not seem entirely at ease 
since he is presumably haunted by 
memories from his earlier experience. 
Perhaps he is in fact seeking to ding on 
to the fence. For throughout his long 
book he convicts Hegel, painstakingly 
and consistently, of error after error. 
He tells a forbidding tale of logical 
mistakos, sleights, of hand, lapses inlo 
obscurity antf fudging of issues. He 
Indicts Hegel of not having understood 
Kantian epistemology; of mixing up 
ontological and epistemological argu- 
ments; of confusion when writing ab- 
out the relationship between religion 
and thinking; of failing to supply the 
necessary information on what he 
thought; of ambiguity; of contradic- 
tions (wjtich- alas - Hegel would have 
considered a virtue!); of confusing, 
several arguments without making it 
clear which thesis or theses he is 
backing; of having an uneasy grip on 
traditional philosophical concepts; of 

book. Aristotle is commended for his 
notion of “moral intuitions", analo- 
gous to nerceptunl Identification nnd 
grounded in reasons which arc not, 
ami carinot be, fully spelt out. Hamp- 
shire offers also the analogy with 
knowledge of a language - knowing 
the right word to use, without neces- 
sarily being able to explain why it is 
appropriate. The comparison reminds 
us again that morel knowledge, like 
knowing a language. Involves a com- 
mitment to thclnternaUzcd norms of a 
particular community. Aristotle, falls 
to follow tills route to its conclusion, 
for, contrasting With the Intuitional 
strand In his ethics, there Is his insist- 
ence on one spcciflc way of life as the 
good for man. Aristotle fails to recog- 
nize that, thore are different ideals of 
the. goad life, different ways of life 
rooted in different communities pnd 
traditions, that they exclude one 
another and that there ate Inescapable 
and irresoluble conflicts between 
them,- 

At thjs point Hampshire s disagree- 
ment with Aristotle looks like a famil- 
iar ! relativism, j Hhpip^iurc insists, 


Mi.iini.immL ih-it ii prop' •sitami can be 
b< ith taiiirilouiiu-i and empiric .illy fake: 
nl wiiiinj’, elaborate nonvvnsu; and of 
csiMjiitm£ the hii>ar;ijphica! fallacy 
when suegtsung Tli.ii Spum/ak ctuly 
death from tuberculosis proved ih.il hit 
phi I" v >p lit h.id hrukcii down on 
account of its nun inherent contradic- 
tions. In short. Hegel i* proven guilty 
of every concuvahlc philo- 

sophical crime. But does this daunting 
array of errors sink him'' Nut a bil. All 
Inwond's torpedoes .ire of no avail. 
The Hegelian battleship sails on unim- 

[ laired, miraculously containing all 
and. all sky and all oceans within it. 
Moreover. Inwood himself claims 
that, like Father William, his arguing 
each case with Kegel has given 
“muscular strength” to nis jaw. Unmis- 


takably he greatly respects Hegel. 

Hegel's system, so Insvood shows, 
has the form of a circle, starting and 
ending with logic (in mi fur as a circle 
has n beginning or end). But it is of 
course a logic that rejects the law of 
contradiction. Instead it claims to 
embrace nr supersede contradictions 
by means of the dialectical process. 
Thus, the system cannot be refuted In 
the Hegelian system everything in the 
world is related and thus inken account 
of, making it possible tn deduce the 
laws governing empirical reality, tlmt 
is nature und history. I mm pure 
(Hegelian) logic. Believe that wlut 
may. that view of the role of logic calls 
for dissent. Si » should Hegel's claim, ui 
the core of his doctrine, that to call 
tilings in themselves unknowable, us 
Kuni did, in Tact entails knowing 
something about them. 

In his survey of Hegel's system. 
In wood gives litilc space in his writings 
on politics und history. This is rather a 
pity, given the impact which he has had 
in these fields. He could have thus 
exposed more fully many of Hegel's 
absurd and obscurantist historical 
assertions and above all protested 
against his all-embracing judgments on 
the whole of history. But Inwood dues 
conclude that for Hegel philosophy 
ended with him. "The owl of Minerva 
spreads its wings only when the dusk 
fulls” in Hegel s own pages. 

Hegel is. of course, as In wood points 
out, the philosopher who wishes to 
have his cake and cat it. That, together 
with his obscurity, is one of the main 
reasons for his wide appeal. But it 
leads to complacency, tn ifie belief that , 
because things are as they arc. they ■ 
ought to be ns they arc, and that might 
is right. 

Inwood's patient and conscientious 
efforts to analyse Hegel's system in the 
spirit of sympathetic criticism are like- 
ly neither to please orthodox Hege- 
lians nor protect Hegel from his ene- 
mies. Those who wish to see how a 
Hegelian approach could have some , 
genuine appeal might find a book ' 
along Hegelian lines, such as Michael 
Oakes holt’s Experience and Its Modes 
(19331, more to their taste than In- 
wood's thorough analysis, But in one 
respect In wood is almost bound to be 
right: his prediction that we have not 
heard the last of Hegel promises, or 
rather threatens, to come true. 


Hans Reiss . 

Hons Reiss is professor of German at 
the University of Bristol. 


and avoidable unhappiness or offend 
accepted principles of fairness." Is this 
after all a return to some kind of 
utilitarianism? No, says Hampshire, 
since the adoption of any particular 
morality is always "uhderaelemiined , \ 
by these requirements. 

I am not sure that this position can 
be consistently maintained, If the 
requirements of utility and justice are . 
always relevant, it would seem that any 
two moralities can always be compared 
in these respects, so that we are bound 
. eventually to reach a judgment that 
one particular way of life is the best. To 
avoid this conclusion, Hampshire must 
maintain (hat the requirements, of 
utility and justice can be opposed by 


be pqssimc for someone to 
mgn morality A may qrgu- 
: less unhappiness than 


howeypf, that- he. is, not a relativist. 
D1 ffereqt; Wayrf pf fife can, lie says, be . 
judged and assessed. . In particular, 
they can be assessed bn ground? of. 
utipty! and Jqsiiep;; “the: tplef and ■ 
cbnv^ntj^ftisitpuldpqt^bre.ew^ent 


other, countcivailinfl considerations. - 
It will then be possible for someone to 
say that though morality A may argu- 
ably cause less unhappiness than 
morality Bi he adheres to morality B . 
just because it is the morality of fils 
own particular community. : Hamp- 
shire's position does, then, look like a 
form or.rclativlsm - and perhaps if Is 
none the worse for that. 


■ RfchQEti Norintwi 

'.’ Richard A (pmtan.ls senior lecturer In 
philosophy at the University . of Kent. 
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Roman 

frontiers 


Rome's North-West Frontier: 

(he Anlonlno Wall 
by W. S. Hanson and G. S. Maxwell 
Edinburgh University Press, £ 1 7.50 
ISBNO 85224 4169 

The most distinctive feature of Roman 
frontier policy is that there was no such 
thing, or at least that it was subject to 
the most violent fluctuation. Nowhere 
is this more evident than in northern 
Britain, Tile great fronlier which wc 
know as Hadrian’s Wall had been 
completed in ad 137, only a few years 
before renewed advance northward 
rendered it obsolete. The frontier 
which replaced it, known generally as 
the Antoni ne Wall, did not remain in 
being for long and Hadrian's Wnil was 
once more brought back into commis- 
sion. 

A few decades later a massive 
expedition was mounted to conquer 
and rcoccupy Scotland. The attempt 
was successful Jn the short term but 
Roman forces were soon withdrawn, 
again to Hadrian's frontier-line, and 
mere the aim of the total conquest of 
Britain came to an end. The Antonlne 
Wall thus marks one episode in a 
lengthy story, one which cannot be 
claimed as a major military success, 
whatever the emperor Antoninus Pius 
and his generals thought about it. 

The wall, a great rampart of turf and 
clay which linked the Firths of Forth 
and Clyde, is not among the most 
visually impressive of Roman frontier- 
works, a fact which may help to explain 
why research on its problems made 
relatively slow progress for so long. 
Following the 'great survey of the 
frontier by Sir George Macdonald in 
the 1930s, the main outline seemed 
clear. It remained only to fill In detail. 
The assumption was rash. Work dur- 
ing the past two decades has advanced 
knowledge of the Antonine Wail in a 
. remarkable degree. Elements in the 
scheme scarcely guessed fit In 1960 are 
now known to have been major com- 
ponents. The chronology of the whole 
has been clarified and its brief exist- 
ence - barely more than twenty years - 
has been demonstrated. A major reap- 
praisal was due nnd, although it is by 
no means the only recent statement, 
this book is a useful summary of 
present knowledge. . 

. Before taking us to the Antonine- 
frontier, 'the authors briefly describe 
the force* which opposed each other in ' : 
ndithern Britain, and the Roman inva- 
’ si on from the late first century leading' 

■ up to the establishmentiof Hadrian V- 
. . Wall; Ther-e 1 are sqvfiral surprising 

. ‘judgments. To 1 see Claudius as an 
- expansionist "with almost Republican 
motivation", but ' without apolitical 

■ Credibility" is to misunderstand his 



scholarship, but what they, or the 
learning that they have generated, can 
contribute to a belter undemanding oI 
he Scandinavians in the ninth and 
tenth century is more doubtful" 

As an historian. Sawyer's greatest 
strength lies in his handling of the 
contemporary written evidence in- 
cludmgthe contents of runic inscrip- 
lions. Tliis he mixes successfully with 
the findings of place-name scholars 
and numismatists, but he is less sure - 
and certainly less comprehensive - in 
his treatment of the archaeological 
evidence, although he does offer up- 
to-date summaries of the results of 
several recent investigations, such as 
those into Danish rural settlements 
and iron-extraction in Norway. Clear- 
ly, however, it was not his intention to 
attempt a balanced overall survey of 
the Viking age throughout the Viking 
world; for instance, the geographical 
scope of the book is deliberately 
limited to Europe, so that the Norse in 
Greenland and North America receive 


only passing reference, 

Sawyer is a prime advocate for the 
school that believes the Vikings to be 


t " - -Vi-. . 

tm\ jri 
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Part of the mosaic floor depicting the Rape of Europa, in the dining-room of a Roman villa at Lullingstone in 
Kent, From The National Trust Guide to Prehistoric and Roman Britain by Richard Muir and Humphrey 
Welfare, published by George Philip at £12.50. 


means that the first phase ended in the 
early reign of Marcus Aurelius, and 
this was almost immediately followed 
by reoccupatlon and then final aban- 
donment about ad 164. Thereafter, 
the military crises on the Danube 
frontier meant that little serious atten- 
tion could be paid to northern British 
problems for twenty years; and even 
then the peace was precarious. 

A final chapter addresses the "prac- 
tically Unanswerable” question: suc- 
cessor failure? A fronlier which lasted 
for twenty years can hardly claim to 
have been a total triumph and the 
authors provide a fairly cool assess- 
ment of what il achieved. The truth 
seems to be that it was a much better 
planned and effective device than had 


[ : - tho Caledoqii; to battle at Mens' 
• Graupug was anything other than 
■ normal Rodiari procedure, dwelt on In 
| 1 . this cose by Tacitus! 

Description and analysis of the fron- 
, tier works are set but with exemplary 
; clarity in the main, although the gener- 
al maps of the wall are small and rather ' 
:■ schematic. The wall has now emerged 
«| PMfork. which passed through a much 




I)sb > series pf ^fippar 
Ttyfo forisare : oow>fo 

fo a ^ngle bwlldlng'6 
lenttal. the ’deilgn o' 
frontier \i cldserjtof that 


could not hold on to the whole island, 
an artificial frontier had - to be con- 
structed somewhere. ■-'• .Military 
emergencies elsewhere were alwa^ 

1 likely to demand troops from Britain, 
so that the British garrison could not 
be overstretched at any time. As a hold 
on southern Scotland did justthat, the 
more northerly frontier was given up. 
This was a lesson that had to be learnt 
again early in the third century, on that 
occasion successfully. The result was a 
stable frontier for a century. 

Malcolm Todd .. 

Malcolm Todd Is professor of archaepl-< 
ogy at tfie University of Exeter.. ' ' 


Iron age 


adequate examination of Buch large 
and complex sites, and the results that 
have now been, or soon will be, 
obtained from such projects will in- 
. crease dramatically our understanding 
of the Iron Age. 

One of the most important of this 
new generation of hillfort excavations 
has been that at Danebury, near 
Stockbridge in Hampshire. The results 
otthq first ten .years! .wprk. (1969-78) 
are shortly to be published in a detailed 
form by the Council for British 
Archaeology, but in the meantime the 
present volume offers us a more popu- 
lar account of the entire work to date. 
It is designed to he not only a history of 
the rile but also the story of the 
initiation and development of the 
project. 

For the non-afchaeoldgist it pro- 
vides g lively and readable account of 
map's use ot the hilltop of Danebury, 
and particularly of that period in the 
Iron Age when It was fortified and 
occupied. For more than 400 years 
until about 100 pc Danebury was 
permanently settled and for the last 
300 yean It was a regional centre of 
considerable social and political im- 
portance. Cunliffe describes well the 
Way in which the archaeological record 
dan be elucidated, . to provide the 
essential chronological framework 
against which the' successive phases of 
defences, of gateways and of Internal 
. ' plana can be set. He gives us also his 
■ decipherment of this archaeological 
record in terms of the way of life of a 
past society, emphasizing perhaps to 
excess that much is guesswork, and 
that much else cannot be reedvereo. 


local production, but the evidence for 
a similar role with respect to other 
items, such as wool, or as a distribution 
point for non-local commodities such 
as salt and metals, remains arguable. 

On the causes of social change in the 
Iron Age, Cunliffe emphasizes popula- 
tion growth as the stimulus to complex- 
ity, although it is far from dear why 
population was expanding, or what the 
particular adyantage of Tiillforts was 
which enabled Iron Age society to 
overcome such problems. In other 

S aits of England where It would also 
e possible to adduce similar evidence ' 
for population growth, there are no 


hillforts; equally, in other areas where 
there are hillforts, their role seems to 
be completely 'different. 

• Clearly the problem is a complex 
one, but it is only through extensive 
(and expensive) projects such as that at 
Danebury that parts of it at least will be 
solved. 

T. C. Champion 

T. C. Champion is senior lecturer in 
archaeology at the University of South- 
ampton. 
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hat such public curiosity should tie 
liven the serious but comprehensible- 


Kings and Vikings: Scandinavia and 
Europe ad 700-1100 
by P.H. Sawyer 
Methuen, £7.50 and £3.95 
ISBN 0416 741800 and 741900 


J ' WMtal. ! roe '.'design of ’the- 

, ; • v VAblOnipshw^ of its 

. ^ ..modified HadrUmc pwdeccSsOh the 
i v.jnost. 1 pqyious 1 . difference being ’ the 
1 i:> apparent atwoce of any counterpart 

1 , .. to. the tifrtets on Hadrian's .Wall. The 


Danebury: anfomybfMi Iron. Age 

hMfort 


Bfita ford, 4 W$5:: '. V--: ; V ..;i : devefobfoent 

• ISBN o 7i3i 0998, ! 3:: ; : L-rp . ; ;r; : 1; :' ihpre' tolu 


■’ i /In 1962 Peter Sawyer published' his 

foo'mlght _flnd flu*' .'iconoclastic book Ttie^Age. of the 
, bopk o( Interest, as an liiTroductlon fo • Vikings, emphasizing the unreliabil- 
■ 3 ‘«y Of much of the accepted historical 

5 ! 8 m i. ore evidence on the Vikings. In it, he 
SS!P£--¥!£j?5: than 1 endeavoured to overthrow a number 


■■■: .■S^SlfSfiSS^2£h &'■ «? t«h *••*» 


i . ; . proper do ground which will still, be 
| •'■•j' fought-over.. 
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much maligned, arguing that they were 
no more violent and brutal than their 
contemporaries. There arc those who 
feel, however, that the pendulum of 
modern scholarship has now swung too 
far in that direction. He cannot of 
comse deny that the Vikings ivtr* 
destructive, but he is at pains to point 
out that “they often made a very 
positive and significant contribution to 
the development of western Europe, 
especially as conquerors and colon- 
ists". 

In an interesting chapter on Scandi- 
navia and Europe before 900, Sawyer 
traces the causes of Viking activity 
back to the links established in the first 
four centuries ad between the Roman 
Empire and Scandinavia. . Recent 
archaeological work on sites like Ribe 
and Danklrke in Denmark has shown 
that there was a significant increase in 
imports from western Europe 
reaching Scandinavia in the eighth 
century. Sawyer argues that the de- 
velopment of the sailing ship in Scandi- 
navia and the Baltic^ which made 
possible the raids and conquests, the 
commerce and the settlements, was a 
direct result of this trade, including the 
stimulus provided by the competition 
between traders and pirates. This 
growth in commerce not only encour- 
aged piracy, but also resulted in the 
increased power of those rulers who 
were able to protect and control the 
traders and trading places. Many of the 
earliest Viking raiders who sought 
victims in western Europe were royal 
exiles - the defeated rivals of those 
successful rulers. 

After tracing the development of 
Scandinavian society, including the 
impact of Christianity, Sawyer con- 
cludes that "the Viking leaders of the 
eleventh century, if not of the tenth, 
bad perhaps a better claim than their 
predecessors of the early Viking age to 
be considered kings rather than 
pirates". . 

Sawyer's stated hope is that he has 
again written a book that will soon 
contribute to its own obsolescence by 
stimulating debate, particularly about 
his new and potentially controversial 
theories. In a chapter on the Baltic and 
beyond, for example, Sawyer sets out 
to destroy the general assumption that 
Islamic silver reached the Baldc and 
Scandinavia as a result of an active 
trade between Scandinavia and Rus- 
sia, and to substitute the hypothesis 
that this silver was obtained by plunder 
or tribute. He cannot den the (grow- 
ing) evidence for internal trade within 
Scandinavia nor for the activities of «te 
northern merchants (or Rus) resident 
in Russia. He argues only for a hiatus 
between these two commercial net- 
works, linking them instead by Viking 
violence. It is a theory ba«d on 
various strands of evidence. whicn are 
open to criticism and alternative inter- 
pretation - one that needs to oc 
developed elsewhere in documentea 
detail so that it may be P r pP-fv 
analysed and (I suspect) refuted, lnu 
is all the more necessary as Sawyer also 
offers the .same explanation for tne 
means by which German coins reacneo 
Scandinavia in the late tenth an 
eleventh centuries, for which trade nas 
similarly been the generally accepts 
explanation. ■ .... 

; Ring* and Vikings k no cautious 

. general account of the Viking Age, om 
rather a selective survey by wb 1c: n it is a 
pleasure' to' be; ihfomea and sum«- 
•' fared. •; "^i ■ ' •' " j' ■ 
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Child's Talk: learning to use language 
by Jerome Bruner 
Oxford University Press, 

£U.O0 and £5.95 

ISBNO 19 857613 7 and 85751 14 

Jerome Bruner, in a career which has 
included the directorship of the Har- 
vard Center for Cognitive Studies and 
the Watts chair of experimental 
psychology at Oxford, has established 
himself as one of the leading develop- 


the 1970s he has devoted a good 
proportion of his intellectual energies 
to the study of first language acquisi- 
tion, and this small book represents an 
attempt to synthesize the results of a 
decade's research into a coherent posi- 
tion. This position embraces a small 
number of fundamental points. 

Pint. Bruner believes that an 
appropriate focus for language acquisi- 
tion research is the development of the 
use of language, as opposed to the 
child's developing knowledge of gram- 
matical form. Broadly speaking, he 
locates his sympathies within speech- 
act theory, although only passing con- 
tact with the better-known work in this 
area (for example, that of Austin, 
Searle and Grice) is established in the 
book. 


Second, Bruner feels that examina- 
tion of the use of language and the 
contexts in which it arises may well 
reduce the extent to which the child 
has to be credited with a priori linguis- 
tic knowledge. Nativisl accounts of 
language acquisition emphasize the 


role of such knowledge, and, while 
Bruner does not reject this position, he 
does display an ambivalence towards it 
throughout the book. In so far as he 
accepts it, his acceptance is grudging 
and his own proposals arc dearly 
empiricist in spirit. 

Finally, the aspect of the linguistic 
(and cultural) environment which 
Bruner feels to be of m ajor importance 
is the “format" - a stereotyped inter- 
change between mother and child 
which evolves as the child develops - 
and such formats constitute what 
Bruner refers to as the Language 
Acquisition Support System (LASS). 
Effectively, wnat is being proposed 
here is that the child's linguistic and 
non-linguistic environment, far from 
being unstructured and relatively un- 
important in first language acquisition, 
display a structure which is extremely 
helpful in the task confronting the 
child. This environmental structuring 
is then seen as operating in conjunc- 
tion with the child's a priori Language 
Acquisition Device (LAD), and Brun- 
er’s hope is that the importance of the 
latter may be reduced by careful study 
of the LASS. 

One can get some feel for formats 
from some of the examples Bruner 
discusses, all of which arc based on his 
work with two child-mother pairs, the 
children’s ages ranging from three 
months to two years. For example, 
well-known games such as pcck-a-boo 
constitute a fixed sequence of event 
types (principally, disappearance and 
reappearance) to which many children 


are intensively exposed. Typically, the 
role of the child will change from that 
of passive observer to active partici- 
pant as he gets older, and Bruner 
charts these changes in some detail 
The variations which are possible 
within ihc basic format of the game 
can. Bruner suggests, provide a source 
for a number of linguistically relevant 
notions such as the contrast between 
agent and exncriencer (depending on 
whether the child is active or passive in 
the game). Indeed. Bruner goes so far 
as to talk of the game of pcek-a-boo 
having a “deep structure" which can be 
realized as distinct surface structures 
on different occasions. For example, 
different objects may be made to 
disappear and reappear, the mother or 
child may produce different linguistic 
accompaniments to the reappearing 
object (“Here he comes", ! ‘Who's 
coming?", “What's this?", and so cm), 
or different people may initiate the 
game. In all such cases, the “deep 
structure" of the game would remain 
constant. 

Here, Bruner is guilty of an offence 
which has been very common in the 
child language literature: the mis- 
appropriation of linguistic terminolo- 
gy. In theoretical syntax, “deep struc- 
ture '' has u technical and fairly precise 
sense; the game of peek-a-boo un- 
doubtedly has a structure and Bruner's 
description of this structure is unobjec- 
tionable. But what is gnined by refer- 
ring to it as a “deep structure 1 '? The 
unwary may he led to believe that 
there arc important parallels between 
the formal structure of languages and 
the structure of simple games. It is 
important to point out that this is not 
established in this book. 

Now. it might be felt that peek-a- 
boo has only tangential significance for 
language learning, and it is not on this 


ihiit Bruner's main cmc rests. He 
argues that stereotyped interactions 
also play an important part in the 
development of the child s ability In 
refer and to formulate requests, the 
central chapters of the book being 
devoted tn these two topics. The 
discussion of requests is rather amor- 
phous, so here 1 shall only briefly 
consider refcrcncc- 

In the early months object highlight- 
ing- bringing un object into the child's 
visual field with an accompanying 
exclamation or use or the object's 
name - is a predominant feature of 
mother-child interaction. It is impor- 
tant for the establishment of joint 
attention, a prerequisite for successful 
referring. Later, tne mother of one of 
the children engaged her son in an 
extremely rigid routine centred un 
picture books. Features of this routine 
included queries about the names of 
pictured objects, production of the 
names by mother and child, and con- 
firmation of (he child's names by the 
mother. This seems to provide a 
particularly dear instance of what 
Bruner means by a format, and, as in 
the case of pcek-a-boo, the child 
becomes a more active participant us 
he gets older, vocalizing at appropriate 
points in the sequence of events, 
supplying queries and names himself, 
and so on. 

What is one to mnkc of this sort of 
observation? The notion of u format, 
while lacking rigorous definition, has a 
good deal of intuitive content; to note 
the existence of such formats and trace 
the ways in which their details vary and 
develop is worthwhile. However, I 
have a number of serious reservations 
concerning the broader significance of 
Bruner's enterprise. 

First, there is no attempt to provide 
an explanatory account of why and 


how formats change; nor is there any 
demited attempt to make contact with 
a single linguistic issue It is one thing 
to observe formats and to believe that 
they arc involved in some way in the 
ontogenesis of an aspect of language 
structure, ft is quite another to spell 
out the details of that way. 

Second. Bruner's graip of modern 
linguistics, as revealed in this book, is 
not extensive. This is amply illustrated 
by his horribly confused discussion of 
universal grammar and deep structure 
and the cavalier interchanging of in- 
tonation and stress. One cannot be 
optimistic about the fate of a venture 
based on such radical misunderstand- 
ings. 

Third, the notion of a format will 
ultimately have to carry a great deal nf 
weight, hut even in the present text the 
script-like structure which characte- 
rizes the examples I have cited is not 
apparent in otner cases. 

More generally, publication of 
selections of data, the interpretation of 
which often seems to be principally a 
function of the enthusiasms of the 
researcher, is not convincing. Apart 
from drawing attention tu the possibil- 
ity of formats having some part to play 
in the processor first language acquisi- 
tion, my conclusion must be dial there 
is little of value in Bruner's book. 

One further grumble: the tables in 
the book nrc, on the whole, poorly 
annotated and not always easy to make 
sense of - a difficulty exacerbated by 
an occasional lack of correspondence 
between figures in the text and the 
tables. 

Martin Atkinson 

- — . — . — —a.. 

Martin Atkinson is lecturer in the 
department of language and linguistics 
at the University of Essex. 
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_ Genetic 
questions 

Evolutionary Principles 
. " by Peter CaJow 

Blackie, £13.95 and £6.95 ■ 

ISBty 0216 91396 9 and 91395 0 . 

Modern; evolutionary theory is fre- 
: ntiy criticized on two grounds: that 

. it « reductionist and that it is adapta- 
' Uoriist. Whether or not either of these 

' ^PP roa ches by itself would be valid, a 
inepry which mokes use of both 
. .“Ppfoa«hes is^clearly inconsistent: re- 
. .' quctlbn ipvoiyes looking at life as a 
- ■ rooleeules pr genes; adaptn- 

.. ? property of whole : organisms. 

■ . Addition qf organisritic natural his-' 
"JJjfy* going back beyond Darwin^ has 
°«en Wedded to a necessarily simple 
. -. mathematical theory of genes in 
Populations developed in the 1930s. 

' ' v r Eyolutionary .Principles, Peter 
if •• ’> hW ^9 to introduce undergrade, 

. \ ; ,7?' problem* raised by this 
1 pontradiction, It is ah original 

' [? . tip,, find I know of no qther 


Algol 

guide 


the evolution of life-history and repro- 
ductive strategies, the question of 
group selection, elementary sociobiol- 
ogy, the selfish gene versus the selfish 
organism question, cludistics, punctu- 
ated evolution and the puzzle of sexual 
selection are all treated, as well as 
more elementary matters oF Mende- 
lian inheritance and molecular biolo- 
gy. The style is clear, and In 100 pages 
necessarily brief. ’ „ ■ 

The book will form an excellent core 
text for advanced courses; though not 
intended to provide full coverage in 
itself, it can ne recommended as the 
sort of combined stimulant and irritant 
that persuade students to read the 
references - judiciously chosen - and 
ask questions. „ _ , ' , 

What are the answers? Calow takes 
an organisms approach^ his own 
favoured route . ro understanding 
evolution is to place the development 

providing an account of the dynamics 
of whole genomes In e ”drc popula- 
tions) and the non-pperational concqp 
of adaptation. However, he would not 
;• claim to see the actual solution any 
nior e clearly, than the rest pf us. 

John R.G. Turner • • 

jphri Turher utfri^ 
ftheflcs, 


Guide to Algol 68: for users 
of RS systems 

by P. M. Woodward and S. G. Bond • 

Edward Arnold, £5.95 

ISBN 07 131 34909 

As its name suggests, the program- 
ming language Algol 68 was originally 
designed in 1968. as a development of 
the earlier language, Algol 60. 
Although Algol 68 inherited many of 
its predecessor's control structures, il 
nevertheless represented a consider- 
able advance, as it provided the pro- 

S ammer with an opportunity for writ- 
g clearer, more efficient and less 
ambiguous code. Sophisticated com- 
pile-lime checks also enabled program 
development time to be significantly 
reduced. 

One of the first implementations of 
Algol 68 was undertaken by resear- 
chers at the Royal Signals and Radar 
Establishment (RSRE). As they found 
that some features of the language 
were difficult to implement, (heir first 
compiler was for a dialect of the 
language known as Algol 68-R, which 
is still widely used on the ICL 1900 
series of machines. From the experi- 
ence gained at RSRE and from that of 
other implementors, an International 


commercial applications have so far 
been limited, but this should be re- 
medied by the increased availability of 
decent compilers. 

The guide does not assume any 
previous knowledge of other program- 
ming languages. It is not, however, a 
beginners Book, as some general 
knowledge of computing is necessary. 
For a practical programmer interested 
in learning the language and who has 
access to an “RS" Algol 68 system, it is 
essential reading. Programmers who 
only have access to Algol 68-R compil- 
ers, however, may find it confusing: il 
is no substitute for the HMSO guide to 
Algol 68-R, written by the same au- 
thors. 

University departments usually 
teach Pascal as a first programming 
language. There is a strong case, 
however, for teaching Algol 68 later in 
the course, and many universities do 
this as part of a second-year data 
structures course or an advanced 
course !n programming languages. 
This very readable guide should prove 
a popular purchase among students on 
those courses. Its authors have wisely 
avoided the use of two-level grammars 
(as used In the formal definition), but 
have still managed to achieve a wcll- 
presented description of the central 
principles of th e language. 

V, J. Rayward-Smlth 

V. J. Rayward-Smlth Is senior lecturer 
in computing studies at the University 
of East Anglia. 


version or the language known n 8 fwr 
Algol 68 (revised). First published in \f\f n VA 
19/5, this now represents the official T Y d- Y 
version of the language, but differs . . 
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Algol 68 (revised) Was also im- M?*** 


version of the language, but difters 
fairly significantly both from the ori- 
ginal version and from Algol 68-R. 

Algol 68 (revised) Was also im- 
plemented by RSRE and the resulting 
compiler is the core of all the 11 RS 
Algol 68 systems, first Intended for 
large mainframe computers such qs the 
ICL 2900 series and the Honeywell 
Multi cs but now available on a range of 


(revised) version of the language, it is 
particularly useful. Woodward and 
Bond have been central figures in the 
implementation of Algol 68 at RSRE, 
and so are well qualified to describe 
the RS systems. As they have also been 
instrumental In the development of the 
language, their text nmy be seen as the 
culmination of their efforts. 

After a’ somewhat unsteady start, 
Algol 68 now has a secure future as a 

general-purpose high-level program- 
ming language. pmpired^th other 


and an appealing design philosophy. 
Although Algol 68 has beep widely 


Vibrations and Waves 

by W. Gough, J.P.ti. Richards 

and R.P. Williams 

Ellis Horwoofif Wiley, £27.50 and 
£7.50 

ISBN 0853 12581 3 and 5821 ■ 

Written from the viewpoint of a physl-: 
cist, this book presents' n carefully 
developed elementary account of the 
basic linear 'theory of vibrations and 
waves. The pace set is reasonably slow, 
with the mathematical prerequisites . 
required being modest nnd wcH within 
• the capabilities .of the first-year and 
second-year physics and . engineering 
undergraduates for whom the book Is 
intended. ; : 

The physical' illustrations against 
. whiph the theory is developed arc ■ 
standard in native and .$ecm rather 
. more suitable for physicists than .for 
- engineers, espetialfy since topics such 


The physical topics discussed in detail 
range from waves on a stretched string 
and longitudinal waves in rods, 
through waves in gases to electro- 
magnetic waves. 

In the main, physical aspects arc 
well to the fore throughout the text, 
the introduction of each new mathe- 
matical feature being accompanied by 
a discussion of physical situations in 
which it is likely to arise. These ideas 
are then reinforced by some well- 
chosen examples and problems. 

The essential mathematical content 
occupies roughly half of the book, a 
discussion ot the vibration of onc- 

E arliclc and two-particle systems in 
oth one and two dimensions serving 
to introduce Ihc important notion ot 
normal modes. This is followed by a 
standard study of damped and forced 
vibrations, including both the phe- 
nomenon of resonance and the power 
needed to maintain forced vibrations. , 
Not until the authors come to discuss 
the mathematical description of wave 
motion does any materia! appear 
which has a slightly new look — that is, 
the description or wavefronts. Here 
the account is more helpful and de- 
tailed than that found in other books in 
this field. 

In the chapter on boundary condi- 
tions and en.ergy transfer great care is 
taken to discuss the role oT initial and 
boundary conditions in relation to 
solutions of the wave equation. Stu- 
dents wifi find this instructive and they 
should also appreciate the helpful 
discussions of WBve reflection, wove 
energy nnd the first account of wave- 
guides. 

The two chapters denling with 
Fourier methods are self-contained. 
Between them they contain sufficient 
Information to Introduce a student to 
Fourier series and their uses and then 
to make the transition to the Fourier 
transform, in which the duality be-, 
tween time nnd frequency Is empha- 
sized. The use of microcomputers Is . 
encouraged when working through the 
associated problems, an unusual fen- . 
tuns of the took being the inclusion of 
a flexible program writtenrin Basic. 
This shou la enable student s to observe 
Unear wave phenomenon like beats,- ' 
stationary waves; group velocity and 
Fourier summation. 

The chapters devoted to the appllcn- . 
tlon of mathematical techniques to the : 
physical world arc clearly written and 
tend to concentrate electromagnetic ' 
theory and sound waves. More.atien- 1 
lion than usual is paid to sounds from 
stringed instruments. 

Students should find this well-writ- 
ten book useful, despite the fact that 
there is no bibliography. 

Alan Jeffrey 

■ Alan Jeffrey is professor of engineering 
Mathematics at the University of New- 

. -■■■_ .. v - 
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Tit Family , Law and Society; cases 
and materials 
by Brenda M. Hoggett and 
DavIdS. Pearl 

Bufterworth, £26. (XI and £16.95 
ISBN 0406 59591 7 and 59590 9 


The law relating to the Family has 
changed dramatically over the past 
fifteen years. It has responded to the 
enormous social changes that have 
been taking place, in particular con- 
corning divorce and state intervention 
for the protection of children. The 
legal changes have token place through 
large numbers of legislative reforms, 
prompted particularly by the reform- 
ing activities of the Law Commission, 
but nlso through an unprecedented 
increase in family cases coming to 
court for judicial decision. 

But it is not only the law itself that 
has changed. The teaching of family 
law has also been transformed, from n 
black-letter approach which concen- 
trated on detailed legal rules and 
procedures, to a law-in-context 
approach which seeks to locate the 
legal rules in a social framework, to 
understand how the law actually oper- 
ates in practice, to explore the soda! 
explanations far the rules, and to 
examine critically the social impact of 
the rules on the lives of ordinary 
people, the consumers of the system. 

Hoggett and Pearl’s book is a testa- 
ment to this new npproach to family 
law. This is not a legal textbook, 


over family courts and divorce con- 
ciliation procedures. 

This cases and materials book will 
therefore provide a mass of material 
for all those concerned with family law 
in its widest sense. Lawyers will benefit 
from greater understanding of why the 
law is as it is and why it may need 
reforming; those interested in social 
policy ana social administration will be 
introduced to the debates which in- 
form the present law. 

But the very virtues of this book are 
also its drawbacks. This is not an easy 
book to digest. Indeed one could not 
sir down and read it at one go. One 
needs to delve into ports of it, slowly, 
with pause for reflection. It also leaves 
a lot to the reader; extracts are inters- 
persed with questions put by the 
authors. It is a very sophisticated 
book, which will be much more re- 
warding to someone already quite 
familiar with the subject-matter. As a 
leaching; aid for students, for which it is 
intended, it will need very careful 
guidance from the teacher, but will, if 
used to its full, he enormously re- 
warding. 

Susan Maidment 

Susan Maidment is senior lecturer in 
law at the University of Keefe. 


Chocolate 

soldiers 


reader will not have been provided 
with a systematic account of family 
law. For that he must look elsewhere. . 
What the reader will find Is an edirilr- ■ 
ably successful attempt to set the law in 
a broader social, economic and histor- 
ical context. He will find extracts from 
an enormously wide range of social 
science literature, ranging from the 


empirical, to social policy, to philo- 
sophical materials. Indeed it is both an 
example and a tribute to the academic 
legal prbfesslon : that Hoggett and 
Pearl, both lawyers by 'training, have"' 
been able to grasp ana use effectively 
such Wide-ranging non-legal literature 
to illuminate the policy issues behind 
current family law and it* operation. :• 
The book ranges over the whole 
field of Tamily law, from marriage and 
divorce, to cohabitation, and the legal ■ 
issues concerning children. The space 
given to the issues is indicative or the 
main concerns or the subject . Thus five 
chapters are Concerned generally with 
financial and economic issues arising 
from marriage and divorce, and seven 
chapters are devoted to children.. 
.There is also an important last chapter ' 
dealing with the current controversy 


Private Phltant hropy and Pu bile 

Welfare; the Joseph Rowntree 

Memorial Trust 1954-1979 

by Lewis E. Waddllove 

Allen & Unwin, £15.00 

ISBN 004 902006 4 

What kind of man was Seebohm 
Rowntree's father? I would trade in 
many of the photographs of progres- 
sive housing developments in this 
volume for a portrait of the founder of 
the three trusts which bear his name. 

The memorandum which he wrote 
for his fellow trustees in 1904 reveals a 
liberal non -conformist of his time, 
concerned with “the great scourges of 
humanity'*, yet proposing, to combat* 
them hot by easy amelToratlves but by 
provision based on a realistic under- 
standing of their structural causes. His 
proposals ranged from housing and a 
good environment for living to com- 
batting unscrupulous business in- 
terests through an independent press - 
C. P. Scott behind the cocoa counter. 
Rowntree raw that . Issues would 
change, and went to great pains to 
avoid laying any rigid commission on 
succeeding trustees: they were to re- 
spond appropriately to the needa of 
their own time. ' '• ■, 

This book is an account of how, in’ 
the light bf that instruction , the Joseph 
Rowntree Village Trust became foe • 
Joseph Rowntree Memorial Trust, 
supporting research which would in- 
form ana justify progressive social 
activity. In 25 years the trust has 
achieved an Impressive record -of 
work: a large number of studies on 
housing, part of the initial' funding of 
the National Institute for Social Work 
and the Centre for Studios on Social 
Policy (later part of the Policy Studies 
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Mental Health Social Work Observed 
by Mike Fisher, Clive Newton and 
Eric Salnsbury 

Allen & Unwin, £14.95 and £6.95 
ISBN 004 360061 land 360062 X 
Social Work and Mental Illness 
by Alan Butler and Colin Pritchard 
Macmi ila n , £ 1 2. 50 and £4 .95 
ISBN 0 333 32704 7 and 32705 5 

Mental Health Social Work Observed is 
too modest a title. The observation is 
systematic, perceptive and includes 
the point of view of social workers, 
clients and other professionals in addi- 
tion to that of the authors. 

Social work of any sort is notorious 
for the sparsity of research into its 
effectiveness and, as the authors state, 
the last published research in this 

P articular field was that of Rehin and 
lartin {Patterns of Performance in 
Community Care) back in 1968. Since 
then there have been significant 
changes in the organization bf both 
social work and health services and 


Institute), the Woifendcn Committee 
on Voluntary Organizations, the admi- 
nistration of the Family Fund and a 
variety of other research studies, in- 
cluding Richard Titmuss's The Gift 
Relationship and Peter Townsend's 
Poverty In the United Kingdom. 

The working concept has been that 
of a partnership between the trust and 
researchers in fields of the trust's 
choosing and if Waddllove is at times 
acerbic over the failures of researchers 
to deliver the goods -on time or at ail - 
this provides the salutory reminder 
that tne ultimate beneficiary of social 
research should be the consumers of 
policy outcomes, not just the resear- 
chers. 

The book has two main shortcom- 
ings. First, with this range of support 
for policy initiatives, one would have 
welcomed a dearer statistical account 
of the number and value of the trust's 
grants, and how far they have changed 
over lime. Second, the resoiutety imper- 
personal style of the book masks the., 
Involvement oftrhSeWihthf Maer^ 
development of sodnl policy. Two of 
the trustees, Lord Seebohm and Peter 
Barclay, have also served as chairmen 
of the National Institute for. Social 
Work, and have chaired major com- 
mittees on soda] work. Robin Huws 
Jones, first director of the NISW, 
served as adviser to the trust, Waddl- 
love himself was a- member of the 
Housing Corporation and the Central 
Housing Advisory Committee,, and so 
on. These overlaps have surely given 
the trust ail opportunity to influence 
social policy in ways which could 
reinforce the work directly supported 
by {ho trust, but Waddllove scarcely 
hints at them or their implications. 

The relations between private phi- 
lanthropy and public policy are much 
more subtle and pervasive than this 
book would suggest. 

John Langley . 

John Lansky is lecturer In social studies 
at the University of Liverpool. 


considerable criticism that community 
care for the mentally ill has deterio- 
rated markedly since the demise of 
specialist departments. 

This work makes no direct compari- 
son then with now, but it docs give a 
reasonably dear picture of community 
based social work with mentally ill 
people and their families in one (un- 
identified) shire county of England in 
1979. Three areas were studied (a rity 
team, covering both inner city and 
suburban sections, a town team , cover- 
ing two industrial towns, and a rural 
team, which included small market 
towns in its pastoral spread) as was the 
emergency duty team which covered 
the whole county out of hours - night 
time including a high proportion of 
emergency referrals. Social workers in 
the teams and fellow professionals 
(mainly psychiatrists, CPs and hospital 
based social workers) were inter- 
viewed about their general feelings 
and assessment of the service offered 
by the county; social workers with 
long-term cases and their clients were 
interviewed for their particular im- 
pression and assessment of the service 
as offered to individuals. Furth- 
ermore, the researchers spent time 
with the four teams, discussing and 
observing their day to day functioning, 
including the activities of social work- 


ers involved in compulsory admission 
to hospital. To back the observation 
there was careful collection of written 
data on all cases. 

Although, with very few exceptions 
the social workers were friendly and 


However, after their work the authors 
can state: “Not only do social workers 
do mental health social work, some do 
it very well and some clients receive 
considerable approriatc help." The 
discrepancy seemed due mainly to two 
factors. First, the researchers formu- 
lated a social work definition of mental 
Illness which combined assessment of 
an “impaired mental state” with “im- 
paired social functioning” so that 
workers were not required to label 
their clients with a medical diagnosis. 
Secondly, most cases where a client 
met the criteria were categorized 
under a heading such as “children at 
risk” or “elderly". The impression of 
low priority being accorded to suffer- 
ers of mental illness (unless their 
suffering impinged on their children) 
was confirmed. 

Another interesting discrepancy was 
that clients often felt satisfied with the 
service they were receiving when their 
workers felt highly dissatisfied with the 
service they were offering. The differ- 
ence lay in perceptions of need. Clients 
wanted a sort of friendship, long term 
and open ended, where their social 
worker was interested in their trou- 
bles, feelings and point of view 
(though not "invaslvely"), was avail- 






able in times of stress and showed 
concern by giving practical help. Un- 
satisfied clients expressed the same 
need but had not found it met. Social 
workers on the other hand felt they 
should be actively contributing to 
improvement and change and often 
felt depressed that they continued to 
be needed. 

I hope this book is widely read, not 
only for these and other Interesting 
findings but also for its sound ana 


thoughtful contribution to perennial 
debates (defining mental illness, the 


|P 


Joseph Rowntm, the cocoa mag- 
nate and social reformer (183&- 
1925), father bf Seebohm Rown- 
tree. 


place of client satisfaction in assessing 
a service, conflict between social work 
and medical priorities) and for the 
mixture of practicality and passionate 
advocacy of its recommendation 
(addressing social work's therapeutic 
role, training, supervision, manage- 
ment structures and attitudes, an 
agreed procedure for regulating dis- 
sent between doctors and social work- 
ers, a code of practice for the 
Approved Social Workers, newly re- 
quired by legislation). 1 would nave 
liked some explicit discussion of the 
Barclay Report (1982) with Its emph- 
asis on mobilizing caring informal 
networks in the community and its 


compatibility or otherwise with the 
development of an individual, ther- 
apeutic role advocated here. 

The research resources were limited 
and its scope consequently limited too. 


It was not possible, for example, to 
interview clients who had had only 
brief contact with the service although 


DhadvantageVa rtyley of the literature 
by Roger Fuller a;t4 Olive Stevenson 
l Helneraatio.BducatJonal,£6.50 
1SBN0435 823302 ^ ’ 


remind us that Sir Keith's approach 
was conceptually oversimplified from 
the start. Nevertheless the various 
research initiatives . which he spon- 
sored have increased our understand* . 

’ big ofjhe causes of disadvantage and 1 
deprivation .jafjd the jongetmn . 
help tia to .make our policies mbr6 
effective. The complex relationship • 
between research ana policy-making is V 


advantaged families and. localities In 
search, of- answers- to :lhis question * 
Rogeb FWlei-vand- Olive: ,Slev$nfon i . 
.. examine the major trends Jh policy and - 
.^research relating' to. income. ruai ate- ' 


young .children,, ‘Their conclusion R : 
spmt«e - i , ‘The outcome ofJntcrVeh- ' 
: , lion presents a bleak picture, cofyipi- : 
cttoiisly ■ lacking fn success -stories, ■ ; 

foKfl'oa. the'cycle.bf transmit- 


-•'s'' v‘ fe. : :V 


between research ana policy-making is *. 
one of the main themes in this valuable- - 
analysis, • ; 

Fuller and StdVensori start ty te- 
viewing the- Wy conccpti. the extent ’ 

• and riature’bf povet ty and Hs llhkfwfth " 
othet kinds of deprivation. -They go on ■ ' 
to discuss the development of social 
seahrity policies,! wi (h particular refer-’ - 
circa to tnel 'Ippyerty trap'L' adequacy. 
of benefits and vartBtlqns in -the- tpke-„ ; 
up of:, benefits .arid thegfowilvof 
. complexity and discretion. .Although J 
this part of the study lacks analytical ," 
range and depth, -it at IU Serves, aS' a’ 
useful prologue Ip " the subsequent 
discussion pfUip,l|riks between incoriie . 
maintenance 0 ud.so.cja I ; iyork. ! . 


qua I 0f , 8Ocial w0rk , ? af “y brief attempt to link these trends 
l ^?I w P Hon, .r£?P ec 1 y * n 04865 °f' to policy and research to pluralist and 
child abpso. They point out that the Marxist frames of reference. They 

life 5 ? 0 !? S?* 13 offer no atosto answer to the original 
of wa , and 98 P J 108 ; question, preferring to, advance sever- 
eops^ent al partiw. answers, to what has proved 
: to be a multipje array of Intereori- 
r n ekei ‘ ci *® d nected problems.' Sodatwork might be 
fflSJSfe® C° ns f<l uei toy some . ; m0 re effective if its aims were more 

^ specific, its results more critically mea- 
^ *°\ rk and surcd tnd J the , of ^ competence: 
: -A a more modestly defined. Personal so- 
fl .| n Hf ea| to g^1hra » 6 *r (apn de prived .clal services will , pot compensate for 

33^ 


Causes of disadvantage ; !The authors of 


which Ideology has helned to polarize ! 

opinion about, the raM-ve importance j : . ' I 

^ J tof^ttWal|‘taosee-of ;! I:. 



these numbered over 80 per cent. I was 
encouraged, however, by the amount 
that was achievable witn a relatively 
modest input and hope devoutly it may 
serve pour encourager lei autres. 

Sochi Work and Mental Illness starts 
from a premise which was confirmed 
by the above research: in the field of 
mental health, social workers “often 
feel sceptical about their ability to 
intervene or offer effective help". 
Written for such workers, it is a clear 
and basic text for those trained in 
general practice and without experi- 
ence of mental illness. Like Sainsbury 
and his colleagues, the authors advo- 
cate a therapeutic role, giving essential 
..'ground rules and then proposing an 
; eclectic, integrated approach, synth- 
esizing a Variety of techniques whose 
usefulness is supported by a presenta- 
tion of research findings. The authors 
advocate cooperative working with 
psychiatric services and outline the 
attitudes, and diagnostic treatment 
methods customary in, British psycni- 
atiy today. They examine emotive 
emergencies, including suicide, recog- 
nizing the direct and indirect effect ot 
society’s fears and prejudices on social 
.woikerai ; 

This is a worthwhile book for its 
.target group; and for students, and the 
penultimate chapter, giving 0 concise, 
' clear; and upto-date outline of the 
. legislation dr most concern to social 
workers, ]* invaluable,. . . • 
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Community Against Government; the 
British Community Development 
Prefect 1968-1978: a study of 
government incompetence 
by Martin Loney 

Heinemann Educational. £15.00 and 
£6.50 

ISBN 0435 82545 3 and 82546 1 
Yet another book abuut the Commun- 


ity Development Project? The last of 
the 12 local projects ended as long ago 
as 1977 and . at a total cost of about £5 


million, CD Pat its height was no more 
than a modest chapter in British nrhon 
policy. Why lias it attracted so much 
attention? 

Marlin Loncy's answer might be 
that this new book contains fresh 
material from internal files pHsscd to 
him by cx-CDP staff. With tne help of 
these lie can offer detailed documenta- 


tion about what went on inside tlic 
projccts and inside government, parti- 
cularly the Home Office, as civil 
servants anguished uver vvliat to do 
about the embarrassing irritants they 
hud created. But, useful though the 
new evidence is. it does not in itself 
explain the continuing interest in the 
subject. 

Inc reason for that lies. 1 think, in 
the way the CDP episode has been 
presented by some of those on the left. 
According to their account, the CDP 
workers, who had started off in a spirit 
of hope and idealism, were led by their 
experience in deprived areas to the 
recognition that the original CDP 
approach was ineffective in tackling 
tne fundamental problems. In the 
jargon, they renounced the initial 
"social pathology" explanation of 


"social pathology" explanation of 
poverty in favour or a “structural" one. 
Reluctantly, they came to realize that 
what was needed was nothing less than 


the overthrow of capitalism. When 
they explained this publicly, their 
project was, perhaps not surprisingly, 
aborted by unsympathetic civil ser- 
vants and Ministers. 

Though the narrative contains some 
elements of truthj it is lurgely myth. 
Loncy’s own position on it secins to he 
ambivalent, pcrhnps reflecting u con- 
flict between the academic detachment 
demanded for u PhD thesis and an 
underlying sympathy for the standard 
radical view. His analysis lends him to 
some sensible judgments about the 
complexity of CDP’s relationships 


with Ideal and central government, and 
about the puliijial naivety of much 
rDP-rmJiLiil pamphleteering But in 
other respects his honk sustains the 
myth. 

One example is the title, which is 
absurdly romantic - the projects never 
were "the community", ano the work- 
ers never even believed they were. 
Another example is the author's re- 
iteration of the clicht that CDP was 
-‘set up on the basis of social pathology 
notions nf poverty, which essentially 
blamed the poof for their plight". 
Loncy's own evidence shows this to he 
a distortion. It is true that the phrase 
•'personal inadequacy" appeared, 
alongside “ill-fortune", as an explana- 
tion tor poverty in the first draft report 
to Ministers in l%K, and there were 
‘several early references to "cycles of 
deprivation". But the official state- 
ment launching CDP contained many 
other threads: concern with the co- 
erdi nation of local services, a proposal 
.0 create inter-service teams, tne use of 
community work concepts and 
methods, and above all the ideu of 
experiment and research into innova- 
tive methods of "tackling the problems 
of social welfare". 

In discussing the line that the LDP 
workers were converted to radicalism 
Ivy their experience, Loney is more 
circumspect. He shows that the teams 
always contained a mixture, including 
“classical community workers” and 
"academics" ns well as radical activists, 
and he reports that some CDP staff 


objected In what they s.iw as "the 
attempt to portray (he transition from 
11 social pJlhnlrigv approach to a 
structural approach us a process of 
‘learning on the ground'." 

Nevertheless, the dominant public 
voice of CDP certainly became in- 
creasingly radical in tone, as he shows. 
The stale (and dial included Labour 
Ministers. Hume Office civil servants 
and local councillors) was attacked as 
capitalism's servant. I he problems of 
deprived areas were [Hirtraycd us in- 
evitable results of the capitalist drive 
for profits, soluble only by thorough- 
going socialist measures including 
“vastly increased government in- 
tervention in 1 he market*’. It is not 
surprising that some civil servants and 
elected representatives came to wish 
that ('DP hail never been invented. 
The leader of one Labour council 
complained that "paying for (.'DP was 
like paying your own hangman". 

As Loney says, there was no possi- 
bility 1 1 uit ihe ('DP analysis - or the 
pro|H»sed remedies - would carry tile 
carry the day. They challenged the 
assumptions of virtually all politicians 
and civil servants, and incidentally of 
the great majority of the electorate; 
they were set much loo fur outside the 
framework of policy consensus. Loney 
may, however, nlso be right when he 
argues that CDP publications like The 
Costs of fudiufrinf C/inugc and C«»i- 
ning Town in Woolwich: ihe aims of 
industry? helped to turn the debate 
about inner city problems towards u 


structural explanation. 

As unemployment increased during 
the early I97IK. and os the loss of jobs 
from inner ureas hccamc more appa- 
rent. there obviously was ,t growing 
recognition that inner city deprivation 
was caused primarily by industrial 
decline and the in mem cut out of more 
prosperous workers The inner area 
studies ami the suhseuuem While 
Paper fl 4 »77) accepted tlie structural 
argument, in the sense that they 
recognised that the problems of inner 
ureas reflected long-term economic 
changes and could not be resolved 
inside the areas themselves. How far 
did CDP help that recognition along? 
How T.ir would it have happened 
any way. as it became clear that the 
eircu instances were different from 
those of the lute 19604? 

Such questions arc always difficult 
to answer. Lor mv own part. I think the 
CDP radicals did have some influence 
on the rest of us: they helped to change 
the terms of the debate. Hut that is 1111 
excuse tor canonizing them. As l.uncy 
says, there has been "si tendency to 
exaggerate the importance of the 
CDPs and the originality of their 
ciiutTibulion". 


Peter VViJImott 

ft'ii’r U'iflmofi is rum'iirfv working m 
the Policy Smtlic t Institute on the 
relevance of '‘community" to public 
policy. 
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Blighted housing in Southwark, a picture from a Community Development Project publication, Gilding the 
Ghetto: the state and poverty experiments (1977). 


The urban 
problem 

The Making of Communily Work 
by David N. Thomas 
Allen & Unwin, £1 8.00 and £7.95 
ISBN 0 04361051 X and 361052 8 

. To some people, the image of com- 
munity work is still that of long-haired 
► students trying to stir up revolution in 
the inner city. Far from it. In my 
experience, it is more likely to be 
middle-aged, full-time workers doing 
the mundane tasks of door-knocking, 

' running play schemes and trying to 

• prevent the closure of the local post 

• office.- ■ 

; The confusion stems partly from the 
absertce of substantial studies about 
: community work. David Thomas now 
: does much to remedy this lack with his 
^Jj-ranging review, he identifies its 
■' 0ri |iQS in community centre wardens 
. tod. Its postwar development within 
. wettings of education and social 
''7^^ Further spirits came with the 
wjection of government money into 
Development Projects' 
■ tod-tte backing of several charities, 
pwtifolarly foe Gulbenkian Founda- 
’ , :i2?fl_^ ev 9 r toeless, by the end of the 
' • ITi number, of full-time com- 

• ’ JJJututy workers was probably still in 
/ ; himdreds' father than thousands. 

■ “9,'7JD®t i* communtiy work? Tho- 
tongtfme to decide. After 
::^P^«HUiBMnNato work is not, 

• • S^^^^quearionbydescrib-. 
-v -. ^^at the worker* try 'to achieve. 

^nable jocal croups to obtain 


bourhood movements in order to im- 
prove the quality of community life. 
Thus by the middle of the book, the 
author is able to conclude that, 

■ Community work is a mode of 
intervention whose purpose is to 
start and sustain community anti 
administrative activity where this 
has not happened spontaneously 

fog identified community work, 
David Thomas comments on its effec- 
tiveness. It Is not, he wryly points out, 
the force which will "crack the urban 
problem - as well, of course, as 
eliminate poverty and disadvantage, 
restore civil and welfare rights and 
reform local and central government . 
But the evidence does suggest that 
community workers, with little in the 
way of resources, have drawn vulner- 
able members of society into cam- 
paigns which have improved their 
housing, leisure and environmental 
conditions. 

Community work Is now established 
as a useful occupation and the author 
anticipates farther expansion. Within 
education, he reckons that community 
workers will be Involved in action 
against government' cuts. Simul- 
taneously, they will form a 'link be- 
tween disadvantaged communities and 
schools so that the latter become ! more 
accessible to and relevant to residents. 

ika thlnt, nf I iBStrUSfl C 


Statutory and voluntaiy bodies have 
failed to see that “the difficulties facing 




Sr i would add that, social 
service departments will increasingly 
draw upon community work experi- 
ence as they develop neighbourhood 
"batch" systems as the means of de- 

al voluntary child care agencies are 
drawing Si community skills as they 
promote family centres foo^rtohelp 
. children in their own netdibourhowte. 

But community , work doeMrte 

some toajor difficulties .First.as^vfd 

: Thomas points oiit, ■ the .tChUISi Py, 

k dften b»e<htre; ■ 


community workers for three years 
The result has been the “tyranny of the 
short-term" with promising projects 
folding up after a few years. Commun- 
tiy work requires long-term commit- 
ment from its sponsors as well as from 
its practitioners. 

. Second, management has not always 
served community work well. The 
explanation, no doubt, is that few 
managers hive had experience of com- 
munity work and they attempt to 
impose bureaucratic systems from 
other spheres. The challenge to man- 
agement Is to devise structures which 
make communily workers accountable 
to their agencies and yet frees them to 
utilize their own talents and personali- 
ties. . 

David Thomas has drawn his . in- 
formation from the literature, inter- 
views with experts, reports from prac- 
titioners. attendance at conferences 
and participation io study groups. The 
outcome is a valuable, exhoustlye and 
comprehensive study. The major 
shortcoming is that he devoted less 
; attention to the views of consumers, of 
' residents, or people who were nt foe 
receiving end. As a practitioner, I 
regard foelr evaluation of my work ns 
more important than any other Judg- 
ment. Farther, l believe that many 
more community workers could be 
recruited from their ranks. I hope that 
community work will not now aspire to 
be a . profession whose practice s 
restricted to a qualified elite. Rather, It 
should be an open occupation which 
values the tfalrted end qualified outsid- 
er without inhibiting the Untrained but^ 
skil led Indigenous worker, 

Robert Holman ;; 

i ‘Sd ^mt%o^^ommSy " 


Founders off the Welfare 
State 

Edited by PAUL BARKER, 

Editor of Now Society 
With an Introduction by ASA 
BRIGGS 

From the hero- villain of 19th century 
bocIbI reform. Sir Edwin Chadwick, to the 
working due tribune end creator of the 
NHS, AnBurln Bovin, are ranged the great 

C i of BrtUshBOClal history: Joe 
berleln, Lloyd George, Ebenazer 
Howard, the Webbs. Eleanor Rathbone, 
WUIam Beveridge, and others. 

Each chapter presents an authorative 
account ol Its subject, and the bobk is 
introduced by Abb Briggs with a 
conclusion by David DonrWaon. 

June cased about £12.60 
paper about £4.60 

No Future 

Youth and Society 
E. ELUS CASKMORE. Senior 
Roqparch Fellow in Sociology, 
University of Aston Birmingham 
A sociologist's view of youth m Britain 
today, locualng on the affects ol 
widespread youth unemployment end the 
ever-changing world of youth culture 
A fascinating book wrlltenfor the 
general reader, and for those studying 
youth In coursBaon Sociology. General 
Studies end Cultural Studies at A level 
and university. 

April cased Cl 2.95 
paperE3-80 

Policies Into Practice 

National and International Case 
BtudleB in Implementation 
Edited by DAVID LEWIS and HELEN 
WALLACE. Civil Service College , 

Thta comparative aludy ol policy 
implementation will be ol value to 
teachers, researchers and students m 
poUHoBl science, public administration . 
social administration. International 
studies, end policy studies. 

The Prat pari exaftnesfour selected 
areas of British domestic policy: (he 
second part examines European and 
international policy Implementation 
February cased C1T .00 
psperC7.60 : , 

The Fields and Methods off 
Social Planning 

Edited by JAMES MIOQLEY and 
DAVID PIACHAUD, London School 
0 ! Economics 

The book Is Intended to be a standard 
work on the sublet of sod at planning to 
bo adopted by acatfemlcdepailmanle of 
social administration and schools of 
social care work and social weMere both . 

In the Industrial countries and the '■ 
developing world. 

March oasadCie.80 
paperteJBO 


Responses to Poverty: 
Lessons from Europe 

Editod by ROBERT WALKER. 
UntveraltyofKont, ROGER 
LAWSON, University ot 
Southampton and PETER 
TOWNSEND, University ot Bristol 
For etudenta and academics in social 
policy and administration, this book 
offers an original comparative 
perspective on poverty In Europe. It 
examines the nature and extent of 
poverty, presenting detailed studies of 
aodal policies fn France, the 
Netherlands. Weal Germany and 
Denmark In order lo Identify policy 
reforms lor Uib United Kingdom. It 
foousea on policies a/fecllng 
employment, low pay. the family and the 
aged 

March cessdCia.BO 

Studies fn Social Policy and Welfare XXI 

Hard to Place 

The Outcome of Adoption and 
Residential Cara of Child ran 
JOHN TRISELIOTIS and JAMES 
RUSSELL. University of Edinburgh 
This study of adopted children and 
children brought up In care presents 
important new findings for social 
administrators, rectal workers, and other 
profearional groups involved In the care 
ol children 

The study focuses on disadvantaged 
children and reinforces the view that 
separating children from fhelr natural 
parents should boa last resort ll 
concludes that not enough emphasis IB 
given toprev amative work with (amMlas 
and that there la a need for a policy 
towards them 
June cased aboul £18.50 
ESFtC/DHSS Studies hi Deprivation and 
Disadvantage T3 

TWO NEW BOOKS FROM THE 
. COMMUNITY CARE PRACTICE 
HANDBOOK SERIES 

Social Work and Health 
Caro 

ANDRfcE RUSHTON and. 

PENNY DAVIES 

Written lor aodal workers and students, 
and for the professionals with whom thay 
work In health c*nlre», general medical 
practice and hospital a 
March paper £3.50 

Community Care Practice Handbooks 10 

Consultation 

An Aid to Succoeeful Bool*! Work 

ALLAN BROWN, Senior Lecturer in 
Social Work, University of Bristol 
For all those concerned wHh raising 
standees In aodal work— students, . . 
• social workers, managers end outside 
exports atlke. The basic prlndpies and 
skills ere also useful for teachers; health : 
visitors, doctors, psychdogtata, youth 
end communily workers and allied 1 
occupations;' 

March paper £3.80 

Community Carp Practice Handbooks IS 


O Heinemann Educational Books 

. FREEPOST EMt7, -Th6Wfo.dmW Praia; Klng&wood, 
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Social 

Administration 


Social Policy and 
Administration 
Edited by R.A.B. Leaper 
Spring. Slimmer and Aurumn 
£J4.V5 (UK) £18.20 f overt* jj) 

Public Administration 
Honorary Editors: J.M. Lee 
and C- Pollitt 

Published for the Royal Inst ini re 
of Public Administration 
Match, June. September and 
December 

£20 00 ( UK ) £2}. 00 (over seat) 

Journal of Law and Society 

Edited by P.A. Thomas 
March, July and November 
£15.00 (UK) £18.00 (overseas) 

The Howard Journal 
of Criminal Justice 

Edited by A.K. Botromlcy, 

K. Pease and D. Jenkins 
Published for The Howard League 
February, June and October 
£15. 00 (UK) £ 18.50 (overseas) 

Institutional rates on application. 
Sample copy requests or orders to: 
Journals Department, 

Basil Blackwell, 

108 Cawley Road, Oxford 0X4 
0X4 1JF. 

Basil Blackwell * Oxford 



SEX EDUCATION AND 
COUNSELLING FOR 
MENTALLY 

HANDICAPPED PEOPLE 

Ann and Michael Craft 

A comprehensive, highly 
praotical book which faces the 
lesueB involved rather than 
wishing them away. 

0710400411 paper £9.95 

A CHILD DIES: A Portrait 
6f Family Grief 
Joan Arnold a- Pen slope 
Gemma 

Gives caring professionals a. 
more complete understanding 
of how death affects each 
person In a family and how 
they come to terms with the loss. • 
0094439166 c/oth £7.46 

MOTHERING: Essays in 
Feminist Theory 
Jpyoe Trebllcot 

From backgrounds of phllos^ 
ophy. and the social sciences; 
twenty women define . the rple 
of motherhood in their Individ- 
ual lives end society^ 
0847672^52 paper C 10.60 

COSTELLO 

43 High Street, Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent TN1JXL 08824536$ 



COULD YOU BE 
AN, ODD FELLOW* 


■ i » 


. the '• jifbpo $ie'd ’ sUtyett for •»' 
: this < yea r* $ Social Cohcerri.. 
Book Award will be v One ; 
Parent Families'. The Odd : 
Fellows and National Book; 
League h«v'e beenrunrimg’ 
• this unique award for seven 
years.;,!’! =' : ; V; • . 

The Odd teiloVs offer fin- 
ancial services of particular 
; interest to families, single, 
fiarent families and single 
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Becoming 

disabled 


Disability and Disadvantage: the 
consequences of chronic Illness 
by David Locker 
Tavistock, £7.50 
ISBN 0 422 78740 X 

There is nothing new in the observa- 
tion that people with disabilities are 
considerably disadvantaged, whether 
in their employment opportunities, 
income, housing or heal lit care. Re- 
search has repeatedly measured the 
extent of this disadvantage and, very 
occasionally, policy makers have been 
moved to attempt to remedy some 
aspect of it. Yet, as David Locker 
points out in this new book, most 
studies have concerned themselves 
with the outcomes of disablement. 
There has been little exploration of the 
behavioural, social nnd cultural pro- 
cesses by which impairment is trans- 
lated into handicap. Drawing on the 
detailed accounts or 24 adults suffering 
from rheumatoid arthritis Locker 
attempts to redress this imbalance. 

The book is essentially a sociological 
examination of the adaptations adults 
with disabilities make to their think- 
ing, their everyday lives and their 
environment to enable them both to 
come to terms with their impairments 
and to moderate their impact. In 
addition, Locker explores how other 
people's attitudes and behaviour can 
influence the extent to which respon- 
dents are handicapped. 

The chapters about living with 
rheumatoid arthritis and about medic- 
al careand therapeutic intervention are 
the mosr satisfying; certainly they best 
achieve Locker's original aims. Exten- 
sive and well chosen reportage is 
combined with elegant analysis, .which ' 
will not lose the interest of even a 
non-specialist reader. The section on 
the communication of information re- 
veals both how little some of the 
respondents seemed to know about 
their condition and its treatment and 
how confused some became when 
receiving advice, often conflicting, 
from a variety of sources. 

Discussion of respondents' under- 
standing of the aetiology of rheuma- 
toid arthritis is. tantalizingly brief. 
Similarly, riven conventional, medi- 
cine's Inability to do more than moder- 
ate the symptom^ of the condition, 
more exploration of altitudes to, and 
experience of, alternative treatment 



A disabled woman trying to use a 
conventional public telephone 
box. 

and management would have been 
welcome. 

Detailed information In the chapter 
on social relationships and family lire is 
of special interest in the light of the 
current emphasis on family care for 
dependent people. Not all of Locker's 
respondents had families who could 


take on responsibility for their care but 
even those who did did not necessarily 
wish their family to be so burdened. 
Conversely, the needs of other family 
members often seemed to impose 
burdens on the respondents them- 
selves/ Single people, supported to a 
greater or lesser extent by statute 
services, could put their own n 
first. Those with families, however, 
had the same responsibilities and 
obligations towards them as they had 
before they acquired disabilities. ' 
jaiher,.abaptefmi>»Bont. da tailed 4H* 
formation on the practical problems of 
everyday life, work and income, and 
dealing? with the welfare bureaucracy. 

, Although In the final analysis an 
academic sociologist's exploration of 
disablement, this book, clearly and 
interestingly written, merits a wide 
audience including medical practition- 
ers. It is a useful contribution to the 
sparse British literature on physical 
disablement in adult?. 

Gillian Parker- 

Gillian Parker is research fellow In the 
Social Policy Research Unit at the 
University of York. 


Claims and 
benefits 


Poverty and Incentives: the economics 

of Social Security 

by Richard Hemming 

Oxford University Press, £15.00 and 

£5.95 

ISBN 0 198771649 and 877165 7 

How can the poorest members of a 
society he helped, without making the 
problem much worse by harming in- 
centives? 

Britain now relies on a system of 
social security that is perhaps the most 
complex in tne world. In Poverty and 
Incentives, Richard Hemming pro- 
vides a fresh analysis of the current 
system from the point of view of the 

E ' issionnl economist. Much of the 
is necessarily occupied with the 
difficult task of describing the intrica- 
cies of the personal tax and income 
transfer system. But his main objective 
is to assess the performance of the 
system, taking ns his criteria that it 
should eliminate poverty, and should 
do so in the most efficient way possi- 
ble. The author generally regards a 
policy as good if it reduces the number 
of those dependent on (or eligible for) 
means-tested benefits, and docs so 
without also helping those judged not 
to be in need, ana without harming 
incentives to work. 

Judgments about Incentives ore not 
based on observations of actual be- 
haviour but on calculations of implied 
"marginal tax rates” and “replacement 
rates' The former is the proportion of 
an extra £1 of income which is directly 
taken in tax and lost in withdrawal of 
benefits, while the latter is (very 
loosely) the extent to which net income 
in work is replaced by contingency and 
means-tested benefits. Hemming re- 
views the evidence suggesting that 
replacement rates are now much lower 
than in the 1960s, that about three 
quarters of the population face rates 
less than 80 per cent, and that very few 
face rales of over 100 per cent. He also 
points out that such rates provide only 
one element bf a complete analysis Of 
u * J thff v dddSitiH ,r to become or remain 
unemployed. However, he places 
great emphasis on the “poverty trap” 
for those In employment, created by 
very high marginal tax rates at lower 
income levels. . 

It is actually very difficult to devise a 
feasible tax/lransfer system without 
high marginal rates at the lower end, 
and very little is really known about 
the numbers and labour market deci- 
sions of those in the income ranges 
“theoretically” in the poverty trap. 

. Hemming places much emphasis on 
poverty, and a long chapter is devoted 
.to reviewing measures of poverty in 
Britain. It has become conventional to- 
measure poverty by the number of 


Surgery 
hours 


Rethinking General Practice; dilemmas 
In primary medical rare 
by Margo! JelTerys and Henle Sachs 
Tavjstock, £7.50 
ISBN 0422 786306 


such as Interviews, attitude scales and 
the analysis, of records. Yet olthouj ‘ 
each of these techniques is reflected... 
the book, its style is predominantly . 
anthropological, presenting the lm-‘ 
presslqns and Interpretations of the 
authors as they built, up over a period 
of time froip disparate sources. 

This approach has both strengths 
and weaknesses. On the positive side it 
makes for. a marvellously readable 
book, Ond (he, authors deserve high 
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i of information. 
Of this kind' 


don throughout the 1 1970s is based 
upqn a research project carried out by 
the Social, iResoarch UnU at Bedford 
.College. • v .... 

' It aimed jnitfetiy: at; assessing the 
impact the opemrig of the centre In 
.1972 on both'staff and ()atien|S, but this 1 
: rim was poorly, realized/ mainly be- 1 
; cause of a dearth Of Information About 
■ the. practices 'be fore their, mdve to' the 
• tehUe. Instead;, the ’ book -offers & 
richly detailed,: sensitive • a ii4 bbrdcp- ' 
live account of how the; ddetprs, 
hUfSMi- sociaf .Workers, receptionists 
L tftd patients^percelved thcir own and 
each others' rhles, pnd how those 


pVacticB. AgoinBt this. the reader is. work of the hospiiai-based’ general 
sometimes left wondering whether the --•* « r * 1 - *«-- «-« 

interpretations offered by the authors 
Would necessarily be shared. by those 
tic ’ 
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tbey . , T* 1 * 3 ? are themes of major import : 

3S55 lc .™W n L 8ens * . [n * he recent .history of general prac- ' 

tlce, and this bt^k'^ds significantly to' 
of them. Whether 


people with incomes below the lonn- 
term supplementary benefit (SB) rate 

0F ^H, e J Dtal u amoum money 

needed to bring those people up to the 

SB ra 45’ or b y some combination of the 
two. The measures are therefore based 
essentially on the extent to which a 
minority of people are eligible for 
means-tested benefits. Hemmins 
argues that “official" poverty levels 
should be used because ihcy are held 
to reflect society's views about the 
aims of social policy. But the measures 
do not really reflect the “performance" 
of the social security system, can 
increase simply when a government 
decides to increase benefits relative to 
average earnings, and cannot be re- 
duced by general growth in living 
standards. 

It may reasonably be asked whether 
this approach has outlived its useful- 
ness. Altitudes to poverty usually 
depend on other peoples’ perceptions 
of its causes. For example, a slate 
system of support for the unemployed 
was not started until unemployment 
was widely recognized as a '‘problem 
of industry”, rather than of individual 
failure, in a highly interdependent 
society. Disentangling cause and effect 
here is of course notoriously difficult, 
but analysis really requires much more 
detailed information (covering a long 
period) about individuals' circum- 
stances than is usually available. 

The remainder of the book discusses 
particular aspects of the system. Diffi- 
cult problems are raised by housing 
costs and benefits, for dependants, 
especially children. The former is 
complicated by the enormous disper- 
sion in the "price” of housing in 
Britain, so that such costs cannot easily 
be met by a straightforward addition to 
benefits. The author argues that the 
solution requires general reform of the 
housing market (especially the tax 
advantages of owner occupation, 


in this way, the experiences of the 
actors in one health centre are located 
in the national context. The authors 
identify five steps that were taken by 
the' doctors in tne centre to enhance 
the effectiveness and status of their 
craft. These were first, the creation of 
a multi-occupation work setting, In 
which the GPs we're the centrepiece; 

closer 
iar- 

_ jold 1 

sessions in the centre; third, the In- 
volvement in the undergraduate 
1 -"pr. “«■ medical curriculum of the local medic- .v 
, a ! school; fourth, thfc promotion of a “' 
' W WtlstlCii) e»tW* that »re Uiord : phlfosqphy of gehertl practice that 
typical ..of receipt- reseapjh ut ; general • .. emphasized the difference from the 

oracl CQ.' Acninut this' th« ifarW ic n r-»h. l j 
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although these may simply have re- 
sulted in higher prices), ana supports a 
unified housing benefit scheme wilh 
two rates at which benefits “taper off" 
as income increases. The treatment of 
children is given much detailed atten- 
tion; the author would abolish Family 
Income Supplement, and replace it 
with higher (taxable) child benefits, 
financed mainly by abolishing the 
married man's tax allowance. It is 
surprising that there is no discussion of 
population policy, and no mention of 
the possibility that, the number and 
timing of children may be a matter of 
choice. These issues are fundamental, 
but very sensitive. 

There is a brief analysis of the new 
state pension scheme which began in 
1978. Judged by Its ability to eliminate 
poverty among the aged, the author 
regards the new scheme as an unmiti- 
gated failure. He is critical of the 
existence of the eamlngs-relatcd com- 
ponent, the "twenty best years" rule to 
calculate pensionable earnings, the 
very favourable treatment of women, 
ancf the contracting out regulations 
(involving tax advantages to the pri- 
vate pension industry). 

When discussing general 
approaches to social security reforms, 
Hemming recommends a course be- 
tween systems which are based on 
much more generous contingency pay- 
ments (of the so-called "Back lo 
Beveridge” lobby), and those which 
are based on fully integrated tax and 
benefit systems (such as varlantsor. 
negative income tax schemes). The 
concluding chapter contains many 
proposals for “incremental” changes 
to tne current system, in addition to • 
those mentioned above. These include 
riving the long-term Supplementary 
Benefit rate to the long-term unem- 
ployed, improving benefits for the 
disabled, eliminating employees 
National insurance contributions (ana 
later emplo 
. dexlng bene 

lishingtheage — , . . 

the end it is worth remembering that a 
system of income transfers is only one 
way of helping the poor, and cannot oy 
Itself solve the ''poverty problem .. 
Additional (or alternative) policies 
must be pursued to improve, tor 
, example, education, health, the labour 
: market, and housing sta ndards. 

John Greedy : 

John Creedy b professor of economics 
'• at the University of Durham. 

!Phyllis,WlUmott and Susan Mayne are 
the adttjors of a recent contribution to 

’ll. _ .Li". ■ Jlli.'.l Itnnan nn Vl- 
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Crisis of 
con fidence 

The Welfare Slate In Crisis: soda! 

(bought and social change 
by Ramesh Mlshra 
Wheatsheaf, £15.95 and £4.95 
ISBN0 7108 02404 Bnd 02471 

The welfare state is having an anxious 
time. Everybody is talking about it. 
Most people have written a book about 
it. 

Ramesh Mishra's is not about the 
practical problems faced by the wel- 
fare state - the inertial resistance to 
change in massive and aging institu- 
tions, or the remorseless increase in 
budgets. Nor does he discuss what it 
has achieved, and failed to achieve, in 
the way of greater equality. He is 
concerned with the place of welfare in 
society, and wilh the people’s percep- 
tion of that role. The crisis is one of 
confidence. 

The views of the new right have only 
recently spread to the common room 
from the saloon bar. Since they consist 
largely of Great Theoretical Truths 
which are in direct contradiction with 

Picking up 
the pieces 

Soda! Policy and Soda! Welfare: a 
ruder 

edited by Martin Loney, David Boswell 
and John Clarke 
Open University Press, £5.95 
1SBN0335 104088 

lib hardly surprising that the dissolu- 
tion of the political consensus on the 
welfare state in Britain has had an 
unsettling effect on the discipline of 
social administration. 

For years students and practitioners 
alike have been able to ignore the 
necessity of constructing a theoretical 
rate , in concocting their mixture of 
empiricism, pragmatism and morality. 
But the political challenge of the new 
nght, and the intellectual challenge of 
the new left have left the conventional 
wisdoms of the disdpline in a sorry 
state. r 

Much of this volume is an attempt 
from the radical edge of the main- 
stream to pick up the pieces. A book of 
rcadbigs which tiled to capture the full ' 
range of contemporary debate could 
not omit, aa this book has done, the 
n*w political economy of both right 
end left, monetarist and Marxist. But 
c ^ a Uy aa a textbook for students it has 
shortcomings: far too much attention 
h paid to the personal soda] services 
end for too little to education and 
“using. The Conservatives’ post-1979 
• 5*™ on welfare ia scrutinized but 
|nue attention is paid' to Labour, 
or SDJ* policy. 

AJ1 but five of the 18 papers in this 
wore specially commissioned, so 
mat the lack of both coherence and 
representativeness must be counted as 
nro miaed opportunities. Given that 
A 6 , feeding edge of the crisis of the 
woLfere state Is economic, and the 
tommant neo-liberal strategy is priva- 
- .S?, 0 ’ / k remarkable that so little 
oris? 1 °!! J 8 t0 the structural 

1 „ 'contemporary problems or 

uiepoUtlco^economic consequences 
^enjacroased reliance on the private 
■: vfdS Des Pf te there ore indi- 
.. ^^'fOhftibuHons bf considerable 
^S,. a . Qd: nearly all the papers have 
v Wraetiung interesting io Say. 

tlfw. divided Into four sec- 

..?^s concerned with putting.the wel- 
J?® . 1 , title into perspective, the' rela- 
' and practice, 
souttm" : ir r ~ «*wibution of re- 
£2 I P : *8| end contemporary issues”. 

nqst orthodox 
scarcely any 
to fundamental, political 
‘ ' a useful recent 

paper in the 
i existence of 
h similar ecp- 


thc facts of the real world, they do nut 
take long lo dispose or logically, 
though their popularity and influence 
cannot he taken so lightly. In contrast, 
the new left offers a sophisticated and 
complex theory almost exclusively 
subscribed to by academics. It is 
extremely useful as a critique of the 
present system. But it offers neither 
improvements lo this wurld, nor a 
realistic plan for a better one. 

The present welfare state has been 
found wanting in an era of stagflation, 
and Us critics from left and right have 
each been encouraged by the success 
of the other. Mishra believes that the 
drawbacks of the right's solution 
would become apparent so soon that it 
could not progress far before its popu- 
lar appeal evaporated. Let's hope he is 
correct, though it would be unwise to 
be complacent. But the centre-left is 
so preoccupied with the defence of the 
welfare status quo that it cannot con- 
centrate on constructing essential im- 
provements. 

To fill the theoretical vaccuni. 
Ramesh Mishra offers a democratic 
corporate state in which the economic 
and social elements of welfare have 
been integrated, not treated as sepa- 
rate policy areas. This implies a perma- 
nent "social contract" in which capital 
and labour voluntarily agree the way 
forward, bargaining wage stability for 
full employment, welfare for produc- 
tivity, and so on. Austria and Sweden 
arc described as successful examples of 
this ideal, and If the description is 
accurate, they may be better off than 
we are. But it is all very well telling us 
to agree. What happens if wc don't? 
One may suspect that the cosy consen- 
sus on fair shares is of the “power 
station” type - the rich retain their 


lap considerably, and apart from Patri- 
cia Thomas's paper on research fund- 
ing, there is not much about the issues 
oftheory and practice which will surely 
form such a large part of the future 
intellectual history of social adminis- 
tration. The most successful individual 
parts analyse the context of current 
debates - welfare ideology, feminism, 
values - rather than themselves make a 
contribution to those debates. The 
final section addresses the themes of 
unemployment, public attitudes/com- 
munity care, ana Northern Ireland; all 


Cash 

limits 


power, while the pmir keep ihcir 
station. 

Ibis work has hum chosen as .i set 
took f„r an Open IJnivcrsiiy course, 
and will therefore lie widely and 
carefully read. Ii provides good cover- 
age of the width of the held, alihuiigh 
Mishra adopts a conscious middle-uf- 
ihc-roadism which lacks conviction. 
And. like many discussions of its kind, 
this concentrates on what people 
think, with a disturbing lack of analyis. ' 
empirical or otherwise, of the actual 
outcome of social policies. 

The reader will not be left with the 
impression that "the answer" has been 
found. That is not to say that (here arc 
not many useful points. In particular, 
Mishra’s sponsorship of a welfare 
system “integrated" wilh other aspects 
of the social and economic structure, 
instead of being “differentiated" as a 
separate (and therefore subsidiary) 
system, is valid - wilh or without his 
advocacy of corporatism. As he points 
nut, welfare instil utions which serve 
nil, or almost all, citizens, such :ls the 
NHS or education network, have not 
shared the obloquy heaped on social 
security benefits perceived as "hand- 
outs" to the noor. Perhaps the fiscal 
system would become more acceptable 
lo everyone - payers nnd payees alike - 


introductions to each section to judge 
their relative importance. 

What is perhaps most sorely missed 
by anyone concerned by the extent to 
which the new right nave cornered 
the market in welfare ideology is a 
genuine and creative alternative to the 


The Money Problems or the Poor: 
a literature review 
by Pauline Ashley 

Heinetnann Educational, £14 .00 and 
£6.50 

ISBN 0 435 820230 and 82024 9 

Of all the aspects of deprivation In- 
vestigated under the auspices of the 
DHSS/SSRC Joint Working Party on 
Transmitted Deprivation perhaps the 
most worthv of examination was the 
basic question of lack of money. 

If the rich appear different primarily 
because they have more money than 
we do. Ihen so also should the personal 
problems of the poor be Investigated 
Initially as functional or adaptive re- 
sponses to the crippling effects of 
economic insufficiency. Such a hoe of 
Inquiry avoids controversial questions 
of social pathology, in which half- 
baked theories of the psychology of the 
individual merra uneasily Into 
condemnatory allegations about per- 
, sonal inadequacy and social incompe- 

tC A? first sight, therefore, Pauline 
Ashley's sober and cautious review of 
the literature on the money problems 
of the poor is. to bo welcomed^ Hcr 
survey takes us into many 
areas. Initial chapters examine the 


question of the cast or a enua,, 

gqm different sources (euch M State 
benefits drives working or the piacK 
enbnomyjand (actors Muencing^ 
quJrtmenU (from expenditureonsJw-. 
hoi to housing costs): There are mves 
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if it could be arranged on the assump- 
tion that a share in the ntilinnal income 
was as fundamental and universal a 
right as participation in elections, 
freedom of speech and liberty of the 
person. 

Richard Bcrthoud 

Richard Berthoud is senior research 
fellow at the Policy Studies Institute. 


politics of retrenchment and laissez- 
pauvrir. Peter Townsend acknow- 
ledges the need for this when he 
distinguishes, optimistically, a “radical 
sodaTadminbtTative” approach diffe- 
rent from both liberal-pluralism and 
Marxism. Likewise Alan Walker ack- - 
nowledges the necessity of redrawing 
the boundaries of social administration 
to encompass the economic causes of 
social problems. These are welcome 
signs but it is to be regretted that the 
rethinking of alternatives was not 
placed firmly at the centre of a book 
which, if only because it is an Open 
University text, is bound to have a 
substantial sale. 


Alan Cawson 

Alan Cawson Is lecturer in politics at the 
University of Sussex. 


door salesmen, money lenders, debt 
collectors, and so on. The controver- 
sial question of whether the Door 
operate monoy management efficient- 
ly enough is examined, as is the effect 
of money problems on styles of living 
and health status. 

All this is reviewed quite competent- 
ly, and A final chapter on the soda] 
policy Implications is brisk and well 
argued. But overall Pauline Ashley 
feus to avoid the commonest problem 
in literature reviews - the tendency to 
present evidence in a card-index style, 
as an tibremittingand ultimately rather 
tedious descriptive summary. 

Again, in her concern to present a 
balanced assessment of the literature 
Pauline Ashley has allowed her critical 
edge to become rather blunted. For 
example, the controversy over the 
Black Report on health inequalities Is 
presentee! in a curiously anodyne way. 

Also, there is little examination of the 
manipulation of consumer choice by 
powerful vested Interests in advertis- 
ing and the media. Most of all, the 
whole concept of transmitted depriva- 
tion is subjected to little criticism. 
Evidence is presented in chapter four 
that low-income parents care deeply 
about the effect of poverty on their 
children; yet an important component 
of the "problem family", concept 
(which Ashley refers to rather uncriti- 
cally in chapter 12) Is that in such ; 
families parental concetti is inadequ- : 
ate - or so SJr Keith Joseph claimed 
when he launched the cycle of depriva- 
tion research programme in 1972. 

It may be dubious morality tp bite 
the hand that feeds the research, but a 
more critical focus might have pro- 
duced a livelier book. Do we really 
need a detailed revievy of the literature 
to tell us, for example, that 'debt 
default is most common |n low Iqcome 
families"? ' i '■ ' 


Into the twenty-first cenluryT 

The development of socIh! security 
Ten eminent experts were commissioned to examine the 
arguments concerning Lhe current role of social security and 
the scope lor its future development and this is their report. It 
sets out u coherent philosophy for developing social security 
over the next 20 years and beyond. They argue that the 
current ‘crisis' is a symptom rather than a cause of the present 
economic recession and that the cure must be found in wider 
economic policy. Adaptations and extensions are suggested to 
provide for new lifestyles, equal rights for men and women, 
provisions for further risks and to improve the response to the 
needs of different users. 

ISBN 92-2-10363 1-6 £6.40 

Financing social security: The options 
An international analysis 

In the course of 100 years’ existence, social security in 
industrialised countries has developed considerably and 
changed profoundly. Will traditional financing methods 
suffice much longer to meet its rising costs? The need to 
respond to this question is becoming urgent since, in view of 
the sheer volume of transfers made under social security 
systems, financing methods arc no longer ‘neutral* in respect 
of other social phenomena, particularly that of employment. 
An ILO meeting was convened to review past developments, 
identify national and international trends, examine the effect 
of financing methods of labour costs, on employment and 
national economics, and to define the criteria on which a 
rationalisation of social security financing should be based. 
This book brings together the important papers together with 
summaries dealing with financing social , security in 
Argentina, Australia, France, Hungary, Spain and the United 
Slates. 

ISBN 92-2-103232-9 (limp) £7. 15 

ISBN 92-2-103634-0 (hard) £ 10.00 
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NEW FROM LONGMAN ... 

In the Social Policy In Modem Britain Series — 

HEALTH POLICY AND THE 
NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 

Judy Allaop 

Judy Allaop puts forward corretruotive Ideas for reform and Improve- 
ment within the National Health Service In this topical and thought 
provoking book. - 

£6.60 net Paperback Published probably February 

0682296998 336 pages 

EDUCATION AS 
SOCIAL POLICY 

Janet Finch 

Education ia viewed ea an aspeot of the welfare state and of social 
policy as Janet Finch examines key debates within this contradictory 
discipline. 

£6.96 net Paperback Published January 

0682296066 296 pages 

Available from your bookseller. 

For further information or subject catalogues please contact 
Catherine Burrell, Longman Group Ltd., Longman Houbo, 
Burnt Mill, Harlow, Essex CM20 2JE. ^ N ^ 
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CHANGE AND CONFLICT 
a study of community Work 
In Glasgow 

Barbara and Richard Bryanr 
'an Important book which 
deserves careful study by any- 
body Interested in community 
work or In the' training of 
community workers and \ social 
workers ' British Journal of . 
Social Work 

250 pp . . £6,00* £11.00 


THE PRACTICE 
OF SOCIAL 
INQUIRY 

George Moore 

guidance on preparation of 
reports by social workers and 
probation officers for courts, 
tribunals and committees. 


Publication April. 


136 pp 


£6.50 *£10.50 


John Macnicol 


ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY PRESS 

T.H.E.S. 

Forthcoming Special 
•' Book Numbers 

; Feb 17 - Environmental Sciences 
, Feb. 24 - American Studies , 
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Anvone brought up in the rigours of Calvinism or on the outer reaches of evangelicalism 
will know what a “Sunday toy” Is. Since play on the Sabbath was frowned umn, there 
was a speclal category of toy safely glossed with Biblical uplift; by far the most popular 
were the Noah’s Arks. Dickens' Caleb Plummer, the toy-maker, comments on his craft in 
The Crickef on the Hearth (1845): “There’s rather a run on Noah’s Arks at present. 1 
could have wished to improve on the Family, but I don’t see how it’s to be done at the 
price. It would be a satisfaction to one’s mind to make It clearer which was Shems and 
Hams and which was Wives. Flies an’t on the scale, neither, as compared with elen hunts 

G “ Ata* Of 


Grants 

BLLFAST, QUEEN'S 
Dr N. F. S. Gault, £25.729 from 
Lfvewwk Marketing Commission 
(r*£l wwk)rDr P. C. O'Kane/Heallh 
tuNTSodAl Services Mu^Sgcmenl Rc- 
icarch Unit, £23.000 from Eaitem 
Heillh and Social Services Board (con- 
fining support ); Profwor- D. T. 


MANCHESTER 

□r D. M. Grennan, £24.436 from 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Council (X- 


ray deiuitometry and Image analysis of 

E rfartrcuiar bone); Mr R. H. Rybfl, 
>,000 from Department of fnduslry 
fpliase III or Economics education 
14-16 project); Professor Alexander 
Dotmachie, £3 1 ,1300 from SERC (per- 


Pro feasor Alexa 


®hn«5t Blumnm. and Dr 

D. I. Guthrie, £20,964 from Cancer 


hubs live and non-perturbative cflecis 
in QCD). 

SUSSEX 

Dr T. RuiseU, £2214)15 from MRC 
(acmory transduction Jn Judr cells of 


Research Campaign (inhibitors of cql- munmallaii cochlea); Dr B. O. Spruit, 

frgeimse and plarodoogen activating £82.000 fro MRC (active slteof a 
5r x X rae *)i “*dPjS. R. killing! arget for B-lacUm antibiotics) 


cnwnies); Dr A. L BelTand DrS. R. 
Cochrane, £20.310 from SBRC (pre- 
vention of clay contamination of road 
subjbasw uring Hotexilka); ProfOHOr 
N. .C, Nevin, £2,568 from Muscular 
Dystrophy protip of GBJNI (manplitg 
rt prourinj In tissues Of MD suffeiiew^ 

: ^,L H -, Cald rfe!? MTj ' V. Greer, 
i £1,985 from ' ESTC (piatminn .for 


ey, £1 ,373 from Ulster CancerFoiibda., 
Uon (cellnlar.iratwfcMmailcm)! Dr S. 
Roghunathan, £t;20Q from SERC 
(drta reduction la Inuupnlc flaw by 

• coftfrS) ■ k ' wavc ^ t>unda: D' layer 


killing! a/get for B-lacUm antibiotics) 
J^ofenor S. Shall, £76,000 from NlRC 
(ADP-ribcwe participation In DNA 
repair); Dr P. Benjamin. Dr T. Collett 
and Dr T. Russell, £53,400 from MRC 
(ncuraphwJology reswreh group); 
Professor S. Shall aqd Dr 0, Taylor, • 

•fSiTSSSSSgliStt 

5*l ro . , W5di, Dr J. WWttfe, £55,230 
from 'SBRC (ccU properties during 
determination and cell division In Dro- 


*° r C. Eaborn, £44,950 from SBRC 
(novel organomctfltUc ipedcs and 
Dr A. Mooro, £43,020 from 
SERC (inimunalogical. protein labell- 
ing and bio-synthetic studies of plant 
mitochondria); Professor P. McCapra, 
£41,861 from SERC (immunoassays 

D. Charles worth, £41 JIO from SERC 
(breeding system and fitness para- 
meters in natural populations olSUau 
virfmrfr); Professor L. Mestel and 
P™«?9 r , R. Taylcr, £40,000 from 
SERC (visiting follows In theoretical 
astronomy); Dr D. Palmer, Dr P. 
Townsend, Dr M. Lucas and Mr B. 
Farmery, £39,990 from SERC (Ion 
oombardmini and ion beam analysis 
eiperlroont); Professor K. Smith, Dr J, 
and Dr J. Byrne, £39,050 
from SERC (ultra cold naiiirotu and 

SBRC (properties of metal* containing 
ton, dust era): Dr J. Robert* and Dr R. 


astronomy): 
from-. SERC 


jajWWi Dr A- SlomuB, £52,000 from 
SERC (support for POPLOO) j Profes- 


ton dustcwJiDr S. Roberts and Dr R, 
.Hoiwi.mWj from SERC (fleriblo 
roiallnyhaRvibnitiQn control); DrT, 
Clark, £33,570 front SERC (quantum 

E netwracna In macroscopic systems); 
»r I. Hunter, 03,000 from SERC 
(intelligent medical tutor)] Dr P. 


Appointments 

The University of Essex has appointed 
Mr John E. Tahor. OBE, former 
chairman of council, and his successor 
Sir Andrew Stark. KCMG. to be pro 
chancellors until September 3U 1986. 

Manchester 

Lectureship: Dr Pauline Slade (clinical 
psychology); M. A. Mansfield (con- 
servative dentistry). 

BELFAST, QUEEN'S 
Lectureships: Dr John Parnell (geolo- 
gy); John D. M. McKcevcr (computer 
science); Nicole I. Mezey (art history); 
Dr Oordon W. Pearson 
(paiaeoeeology). 

PORTSMOUTH POLYTECHNIC 
Lectureships: Mr M. J. Jones (business 
studies); Mr R. Dace (business stu- 
dies); Mr M. Goodman (management 
cenlrcl; Dr C Lester (computing cen- 
tre); Dr S. P. Savage (social studies). 

Mr E. Pennant Jones has been 
appointed secretary of the Engineering 
Industry Training Board in addition to 
his responsibilities as head of research. 
He succeeds Mr G. O. Marshall who 
has became acting chief executive of 
the EITB. 

Mr David Crouch, MP for Canterbury, 
has been appointed to succeed Dr 
Brian Mawhlnney MP on the Medical 



|(7T" 


The University of Aberdeen has 




medical adviser to Shell UK Ltd, to be 
honorary professor in the university's 
Institute of Environmental and 
Offshire Medicine. 

The board of governors of Slranmliils 
College, Belfast, has appointed Dr 
Robert J. Rodgers as pnncipal. Dr 
Rodgers is at present headmaster of 
Coleraine Academical Institution. 


the Israeli poet T. Carml will be giving three readings 
during his visit to England in February. The first will be 
at the School of Oriental and African Studies, Malet 
Street, London WC1 on February 14 at 5pm; the 
following day Carmf will be reading at the Cambridge 
Union Society at 8.30pm. Finally, on February 16 at 
7.30pm, he will be at the National Poetry Society, 21 
Earls Court Square, SW5. Pictured is T. Carmi with his 
translator Grace Schulman; their most recent collabora- 
tion is in the Carcanet Press volume At the Stone of 
Losses. 


Events 


Mr J. A. O roomer hag been appointed 
principal of King Alfred's College, 
winchester, in succession to Mr Mar- 


tial Rose, who retires this year. Mr 
Granmer is at present head of educa- 
tional studies at Christ College, Can- 
terbury. He is former principal of 
Sililngboume College of Education. 


.Townsend and Mr B. Farmery. £31,739 
from SERC (ion beam research using a 
60KV accelerator); Dr D. Darwin. 
£30,350 from SERC (computational 
and experimental studies of human 
cognition); Dr J. Boulay, £28,000 from 
SERC (Intelligent programme cbcck- 


An international conference on the 
methodology and techniques of 
machine translation (proctuuig from 
wards to language) b behlng held at 
CranHeld Institute of Technoloiry from 
February LI to IS. 

The event is being sponsored Jointly 
by CranfMd and the Natural Language 
Translation Specialist Group. De tafia 
from Douglas Clarke, Department of 
Mathematics, CranOeld Institute of 
Technology, CrsnfWd, Bedford MK43 
0AL. 

Proftmor Owen Chadwick, OM, will be 
speaking on “Hitler and Christianity” 
at M or toy College, Westminster Bridge 
Road, SKI on Thursday, February 16 
at 6.30pm. 


in zea man)- Dr J. Hanson. £30,929 

from ARC (synthesis of inhibitors); i rn 

Professor O. Oldham. £150.000 p.a. V IVJIlO 

from BSRC (British Scnnce Technolo- 
gy and Energy Policy programme); Dr 
A. Bailey, £36,900 from ESRC (chil- 
dren’s comprehension ol text); Dr A. 

Bailey, £73,397 from DES (School 
Management Training Experience); 

Dr. J. Miller, £88,lf6 from 
Leverhulmo Trust (cognitive studies 
programme); Professor G. Oldham, 

£57,034 from Leverhulmo Trust (eva- 
luation of scientific research perform- 
ance); Professor O. Oldham, £45,626 • 
from BBC (technology transfer- EEC 
*o India); Mr D. TV Jones, £37,620 
from EEC (financial and structural 
.competitiveness .of European aulo- 
moWle Industry); Dr I. Miles, £3L240 
“pm Joseph Rowntfee Memorial Trust 
(dependence, interdependence and 
changing work roles). 


The Society for Research Into Higher 
Education wOI be holding Its conference 
“Education for the Professions" on 
December 17, 18 and 19 1984 at 
Imperial College, London, Abstracts of 
papers should be sent to Dr Sinclair 
Goodlad, Electrical Engineering Build- 
ing, Imperial College, London SW7 
2BT - papers should be reed red by 
April 30. 

Topics will bet the nature of profes- 
sions; arenas and recruitment curricu- 
lum and teaching methods] Inter- 
professional links; accreditation, 
validation] evaluation and assessment i 
transition to work and continuing 
education] staff and prudent percep- 
tions of professional education] criti- 
ques of the professions and education . 
for the proresalonj] and educational 
Issues In new or nascent professions. 


consultant psychiatrist at the Bethlem 


LONDON 

Dr Michael P. Coward, currently read- 
er in earth sciences al Leeds, has beon 


and history, has been appointed to the 
chair of Christian doctrino at King's 
College; John N. Hobcrnft, chief of the 
comparative analysis and special stu- 
dies section, World Fertility Survey, 
takes qvep (he chair of population 
studies al the London School of Econo- 
mics; Dr Celia M. Hoyles, principal 
lecturer in. mathematics education at 
me Polytechnic of North London, has 
been appointed lo the chBir of 
malbemaUcs education at life Institute 
of Education; Dr Raymond Levy, 


Psychiatry; Dr Alan H. Waters, profes- 
sor of haematology al St Barth- 
olomew's Hospital Medical College, 
has been appointed lo (he chair of 
haematology Bt St Bart's. 

Dr Peter Montague, at present reader, 
is to bo professor of engineering. Dr 
Montague Is an experienced aviation 
engineer and worked on the Comet 
Aiselago following disastrous crashes 
due to metal fatigue. 

OXFORD 

Dr Suzanne Romaine, lecturer in ling- 
uistics at the University of Blrming- 
harn r has bee n appoi n ted to t he Merlon 
Professorship in English language. 
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.Universities 


UNIVERSITY OF MAIDUQURI, MAIDUGURI, NIGERIA 

AppUcallonB are Invited from suitably qualified peraone for the following vacancies in the UnNe ratty. 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 
Department of Mechanical Engineering 
Professor 

Candidates (or the post of Professor must be a distinguished scholar with Ph.D. in Mechanical Engineering from a 
reputable University with relevant experience in Industry, teaching and research In Machine design, Energy conversion 
or fluid machinery. Candidates muBt have at least 1 0 years fulWmo teaching and research experience at university 
level. 8ome administrative experience and evidence or continuous research activity and academic productivity would 
be required. 

Reader 

Candidates for the poet of Reader must be a distinguished scholar with Ph.D. in Mechanical Engineering from a 
reputable university with considerable end relevant teaching, research and Industrial experience In any one of the 
kraowtng areas: Solid Mechanics, Fluid Mechanics and Thermodynamics. 

Senior Lecturer 

CandMatee are expected to have eound educational qualifications preferably a Ph.D. In Mechanical Engineering from a 
reputable university with relevant teaching, research and industrial experience In the area ol manufacturing processes, 
machine design and drawing. 

Lecturer 

Canddatea are expected to have sound educational qualifications preferably a Ph.D. in Mechanical Engineering from a 
reputable university with relevant teaching, research and Industrial experience in Materials Science and Machine 
Design. 

Department of Electrical end Electronic Engineering 
Professor 

Candidates for the poet of Professor must be a distinguished scholar with Ph.D. in Electrical Engineering from a 
reputable university with relevant teaching, research and Industrial experience In Eleotrioal Machines, Power 
Transmission or Commuiticabon. Candidates must have el least 10 years full-time teaching and ™ 8 ®®”*® x P® rten< * 
at university level. Some administrative experience and evidence ol research activity and acosmic produrtivlty would 
be required. Successful applicant wfll be required to produce evidence of academic leadership In a new department. 
Level ol appointment will nowever, be baaed on qu am cations and experience. 

. 8enlor Lecturer 

Candida tea are expected to have sound educational qualifications preferably a Ph.D. In ElecWc^^lnaa^fran a 
I reputable university wtth relevant Industrial, teaching end research experience preferably on Electrical Machines and/ 
I or Transmission lines. 


Lecturer 
Canddatea are ex 
reputable untvere 
Instrumentations. 


tried to have eound educational qualifications prate rabtya Ph.D. In I !SS 
with relevant experience teaching and research in the field of Electronic Materials and/or 


Department of Civil and Water Reaourcee Engineering 

Professor ^ 

Candidates lor the post ol Professor must be a dlsllnailehed scholar wltit 

untvaratty with relevant leaching, research and Industrial experience In Ground Wa^y^ogy^ TacJ^tagy o 

Foundation Engineering. Canddatea must have at least 10 years full-time teaohfog and 

university level, Some administrative experience and evidence of continuous research activity would be reqdred. 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer . 

Drawing, Structural Engineering, Ground Water Hydrology and Strength ol Materials. 

Levant laboratories. 

Bihry Bfiin 

Professor U8816 N 14, 280 X 720-N1 6.720 Bwtor Usurer U3EM3a £1 U64x 578-NH,820 

Reader U88 14 Nl 2,732 x 660-4416,872 Lecturer U8811 N9.000 x 380-N10.0BO 

Ifeadte nonttalNfor two ye are oorftactrenewable by mutualepreement Inrespect of 

-..■VetaWa. • 

: : NU0 ' o,to “ ^ 

.. • U,8A • Ontetlo, Canada , . , - 

.. ■j-.tss-s- • .. • -h-M — am 'l 


Appointments 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Other classifications 

Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

Courses Accommodation 

All box no. replies should be Bent to THES 
at the above address 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMABWE 

Applications are Invited for the following pasta: 

LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP: DEPARTMENT OF LAND 
MANAQEMENT (FARM MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTION 
ECONOMICS) 

Appficauoni are Invited from persona holding at loait a Master's degree In 
Agricultural Economics who nave spedalsed or have had MdaoalVB experience In 
one or tnh ot (he above areas. TJre success** candidate wl be expeeM to teach 
the two aufaiede el undergraduate levs! and lo contribute lo (he Deparinwnt'a 
resavch BOUvHtes in relaied areas. Candktetae whore experience la In only one ol 
(he two areas but who have a damonstrabls ability to contribute in the teaching of 
another area of Agricultural Economics may also be considered. 

LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP: DEPARTMENT OF 
ADULT EDUCATION (AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION & RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT) 

Applicants must be nJ tatty qualified end experienced postgraduate eduh 
educator* or training spedoMe In possession ol on MAJM.Sc or Ph D. dogma, 
vrtUi special training In Agriculture! extension and rural dovatapmenL The 
■uooaasM candidate will be reqiHred is teach post experience diploma and degree 
courses in adult education. Curriculum development and programme pfenning In 
the area el Agricultural extension ant rural development vrill constitute Mb special 
Md of sdutt education. 

LECTURE8HIP/SENI0R LECTURESHIP: DEPARTMENT OF 
ANAE8THET1C8 

The successful owidkrate would be expected to provide a dMcel service w toe 
University Hoepltal, to teooh Undents, nuraee. end Junior doctors, and to concteof 
research. 

Apptcsnts would be etdMCtod to have peaaod eKhor *m DTptonH In AneeatlMdoa 
or Bie Primary FFA 

SALARY MALHIs- 
(Hon Me dica l) 

Lecturer Grade II: ZfB^OS x 432 - $14,266 

Lecturer Grade I; 2314,688 x 432-16.120 x 488 - 11M8 x 480 - SIMM 
Senior Lecturer Z$1 7.028 x 480-119, 42S 

(Mad leal) 

Lecturer Grade II: Z314A8S x 432 - 16,120 x 488 - 16,688 x 480 - $17,608 
Leotuiw Grade I: 2317,988 x 480 - $19,908 
Senior lecturer: ZS», 100 x 600 - 22,800 x 604 - $23,004 
Appointment on above acahs aooordng to quaWceiione and experience. 

CONDmOM OF acRViee: Both permanent and short-term contracts are 
offered- Persona who an not a m b a t ree a n critzew may be appaMed only on ■ 
short-term contract bash with an inUa) oorriract period of two yearn. Snort-term 
contracts may. ki exceptional oaoea, be extended. 

Six copies ot AppBeattone, ghrino ful peraonoi partkwtare (Inckjclng Ul name, 
place and date of birth, eto), quaiffcstiar*, amptoyntenl and experience, presort 
salary, dole ol avsteURy, tetephona number and names and address of tvee 
ratsrees, should be eddraased to the Okactor, AppdnJmonte and Pereonnal, 
Univerrity d Zimbabwe, PO Box MP 1B7, Mount Ptoeaam, Harare, Zimbabwe. 
Cenrfldatas should sand an eddlionaJ copy ol their appacdJocia to the AasocMJon 
ol CommoRwaalth Unlveralttoa (Appts), » Gordon Square, London WC1H 0PF, 
bom whom furthar partlculare era evslobfo. 

Ctoaing data lor raeelpl d apploatioM la 2nd Math IM4. 

(14128) 



LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
in ECONOMICS 


Applications are Invited for the above vacancy, commencing 
duties 1st September, 1984, created as a result of the College's 
continued expansion and the creation of a new “major" In 
Economica, Within the Division of Business Administration and 
Economics. 

Applicants should have at least a Masters degree In Economics, 
but a PhD Is preferable and essential for a Senior Leotureshlp, 
together with at least three years relevant teaching experience. 
Experience In Industry, commerce or public service is also 
desirable. 

Duties will include teaohlng key courses on the new major! 
curriculum development and acadantio advising of students from 
over 70 nations, under the supervision of the Divisional Chairman 
and the Academia Dean. 

Further Information about the College and a detailed Job 
description are available from .the office of the Academic Dean. 
Letters of application and curriculum vitae should be submitted, 
by Friday, 2nd March, to: ■ 

Dr Robert E. Kuehn :: 

Acadetnlo Dean. 

• Richmond College, Queens Road 

Richmond, Surrey TW10 QJI* ■ more) 


UNIVERSITY OF 
EAST ANGLIA 
Norwich 

LECTURER IN 
COMPUTING 
STUDIES 

Applications are Invited tw the poat ol 
Lecturer in tha School ol Computing 
Stud a ■ and Accountancy. Candidates 
ahould have appropriate exportonco and 
a research record to any mainstream area 
ol Computer Sclaneo; in Intaroil In 
conunardal date procaaitog will bo 
particularly watcome. Tha appointment 
wU eommanco on lit May, 1984. The 
Balmy wtl bo al an appropriate palm on 
9re Lecturer scale C7.1 80U £14.1 25 plua 
USS bona IDs. 

Application* (ttiiaa cop te a) giving foil 
particular* ol ago, quoUflcationa and 
■xpartanoo. together with ilia names 
and addraasaa ot three poraona la 
Whom reference may ba maria, ahMilti 
be lodged with tha Eatabllahmont 
Olllcar, Unlvaralty of East Anglia, 
Norwich NR4 7TJ, (talaphona 0803 
68161 fort. 2128) from whom further 

G rttomara may M obtained not Mar. 
Ill 2nd March, 1914. No form* bf 


■ppOeatlon are laauad. 


^ J 1 ' (SmitliiimiJlon 

. llW:, MIL 

I.MVKKSH ', 


OF ENGLISH 

Applications are invlled for the 
post ol Lecturer In English 
Language In the Department of 
English. 

Salary on scale £7,196 x £460 
(16)-£14,125 per annum. The 
Initial salary will depend on 
qualifications and experience 
and will be within the range 
E7,1B0-£B,975 per annum. 
Furthar particulars may ba 
obtained from Mra E.C.P.Saara, 
Stalling Department, Tha 
Unlvaralty, Southampton 809 
6NH to whom applloallona (7 
copiaa from U.K. appllointa) 
should ba aent not later than 29tn 
Fabruary, 19B4. Plaaaa quota 
reference 2650/A. 

(140991 


UNIVERSITY OF 
EAST ANQUA 
Norwich 


ADVISOR 


Thla la a proleaalonal poat In the 
Computing Centre. ApaDcanu should 
have a good honour* degree, together 
with coiwldarable praotioat computer 
programming experience and tha obSty 
to communicate ctooify. A knomtodga ol 
applied atatlitio* and a lamllarity with 
SPSS and other atatlaUeal paokagsa 
would ba an advantage. The mafei dutlsa 
are to provide programming advice and 
todvricei support to Unkraralty research 
staff and postgraduates. Tha applicants 
should preferably have a working 
knowledge ol one ol these ayefema. 
BoJary on tha aoale E6J1O-C0.87S pa 
Tha post wl bo of thraa-yoar duration 
from oommenoomant. 

FUrtlwr datalla ol llw appolnbmftt are 
available from tha Dlraolor, 
Computing Centra. Unlvaralty ol Soil 
Anglia, Norwich NH4 7TJ, with whom 
applloatlona thou Id ba lodQad not 
later than two weak* Iren tha 
. a ppaaranaa of thla a dvart to amant 
(14004) 




Universities continued 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

Application* arc Invited lor ih* following ports: 

LECTURES HIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP/ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSORSHIP: DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY MEDICINE 

AfVDeaflti ihoutite mpariancadtaltofletf* of efMwntology. health edueatai 
art primary hatfheara. TtoaucOMtiri candWBts win beanwdtealprecWooar 
rtm highw QuiMcattoni In eommunHymadictna, Bdflitfa lo beregutared u« 
ipadanc mviijlWd. Ha/tfiawni be required tohavea suitable backs round of 
•xpartancaioMtaliUh andMianMPHeouraeintfw Department 

LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP/M80CIATB 
PROFESSORSHIP (CROP PRODUCTION AGRONOMIST): 
DEPARTMEHTOFCROP SCIENCE 

TbS8u«»aaU cancMataaTMUldhavanoartgiwIuBtaqualinealiora. exianrfve 
knowfadpa and etpertanea m crop protrusion Infra tropica and preferably In 
Zimbabwe lor both wbHaiancacorr mends] agriculture Teaching raiponUMntTM 
include two undarpradualacckUivM In Crop product Ion, on-laimatudenlacllV'lUea 
and suporvlalon olpoatgraduate itudlai . Malta of puUcaSons and experience 


RESEARCH FELLOWS HIP/8EWOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP: FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND LAW 




MLARY SCALES 

(lfedleil)-(N.O All Medical acdaiquoM betowarelnetoaive ofttio Professional 
Supplomam). 


AsMdaloPralHflOr: 
Senior Lecturer- 
Lecturer 

(Hon-MedleaQ 
AudditaPinfMaor: 
Senior Lecturer 
Lecturer: 


ZiZO, 700x600-22 .SOOx 504- Z*23, MW 
2520,100x600- 22.500x504 -2$ 23,004 
ZS 14,888x432- 1 6,120 x 488- Z$1 5,668x480- 
2810,006 

2$1 7,608x400 -2$ 10,008 

Z$l 7.026x480-231 0.428 

ZW.938 X 432- 2316. 120 X 408- 15,586x480- 

2318,648 


Senior Raasardi Fellow: Z$i2,30flx 4fia- Z$i 5.872 

Research Fellow Grade I: 2$1 1.160x504x2*13,178 

Research Fallow Grade H: 237.718 X 4SO-ZS8.630 

Appolnlmatilon above aoaleaaooonlingioguaJllaa Kona arvfexpeifence. 





whom lurtlwperilcutare available. 

Cloringtfate tor recelpl of eppllnaUana is SndMweft 1984. 


THE CHINESE UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONQ 

Applications are Invited for (he iQllowfnQ poala: 

Faculty of Arte 

1. Loot urgr/Aaalal ant Lacturor in Chinese History (Ref. No. 3/608/2/ 
M) - Applicants should he able to teach History of the Sul, Tang and 
the Ftva Dynasties, History of Chinese Political InaHlullons and 
ona/two other couraeta) In Chinese History. Preference would be 
given to applicants with a Ph-D. degree In a related area and/or 
university teaching experience In both spadflad areas. 

Faculty of Business Administration 

2. Lecturer In MBA DMaton (Ref. No. 4/609/2/84) -Our MBA Division 
offers a two-year full-time MBA programme Bnd an evening 
three-Year MBA programme tar piaoBalng .managers. Applicants 
should preferably poeaeae a Ph.D. degree In legal atudlea and 
bU8lnes8/teachlne experience. The appointee will ba> required to 

■ teach In the areas ol Law and Business Communications, supervise 
research projects, advise students and participate In various faculty 
committees. Courses to be offered tndude: Legal Environment of 
Business, Partnership and Computing Law, Labour Law and 
' Business Communloatlone. ' 

Date of Assumption of Duty: 1st August, 1984. 

, Annual Salary 

Lecturer HKS1 38,780-164, 140 by 2 Increments BAR 

HK$1 63,260^227, 100 by 7 Increments 
Assistant Leolurer HK$99, 080-1 26.600 by 3 Increments ; 

.Exchange rate approximately: US$1 - HK$7.8, El - HKS12 
Starting salary and grade wilt depend • on qualifications and 
experience. 

CondWoiu of Servtoe: Benefits Include sick leave, vacation leave, 
long leave with pay, superannuation (University 16% appointee 6%), 
medical benefits, education allowance tor children and housing 
allowance tor those whose annual salary le HK31 44,980 or above, 
and for appoTnlees on overseas terms, passage benefits for 
themselves end IheJr dependents as wed. 

AppHeallon Procedure: Applications should be made out In duplicate, 
f tfvlng full particulars, experience and the names and addresses of 3 


appropriate reference number and lina/k ‘ReoruRmeritVori cover. • 

(f4UM/HWiw: 1 tv . • - 1 y 


v uNiy^suy i ofstiwhc^de,; w r ?,;. ;• » 

. : 

toMng$ctena> i . r ,s- 

DIRECTOR 0F HOUSING AND 
REHABILITATION RESEARCH UNIT 

Afip tetiom era totted from Arifilttfii lor IN pori ot. Director o( M heydy termed-. ! 
. houilrio Md RahablRWton RtMeirirlM wfthln in De partm en t of AiqhHeotare and ' 
BuMdlng gofence. Ttili pool to InBofly lor wee ywore Mth oonttwotton beyond thin time 
bring dependnU upon IN generaftui of qiiflkientextofne] »pcneortrtp..TN IM iM- 
' bring KHptNr.txtawq red new iwfarah end development pittt In IN briaumtenl. ■ 
Pltotol* experience In research red tfeyelopnenl, preferably In IN touting field, to 
i'-wqlibtili*" • —• 



Murdoch 

University 


PERTH 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


VICE-CHANCELLOR 

The University is seeking a successor to 
its Vice-Chancellor, Professor F. M. Q. 
Willson, who will be leaving in December 
1964, after six years at Murdoch. 

The person appointed will be qualified — 
by experience and ability — to manage the 
further development of this expanding Uni- 
versity. 

Further particulars of the post may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Murdoch Uni- 
versity, Murdoch, Western Australia, 6150. 
Persons Interested in being considered for 
the post, or wishing to recommend anyone 
else for consideration, should write under 
confidential cover to the Chancellor, Sir 
Ronald Wilson at the above address before 
28th March, 1964. 


Colalate na hOliacoiie Corealgh 
University College Cork 

Applications are invited for full-time posts as Assistant 
Lecturers or College Lecturers In the following subjects: 

ACCOUNTING 
MATHEMATICS 
MODERN HISTORY 

The salary scales (from let February 1984 are: 

College Leolurer IR£1 1 ,54SHR£1 3,608 BAR IR£1 3,534- 
IRE1 7,300 pa. 

Assistant Lecturer IRE10.049-IRE1 0,001 pa. 

AppiJctlon forme and further details of the posts may be 
obtained from the undersigned. 

Latest date for receipt of application forma la Friday, 2nd 
March, 1994. , , A ' 

1 " ' HO. Kelleher, Secretary 

(14110) 


HERTFORD COLLEGE 
OXFORD 

THE BRUCE, JULIA & 
MORTIMER 




IRELAND . 

JUNIOR 

LECTURESHIP 

INLAW 

AppSoations are Invited for the 
above post. 

Salary scale: IRE9.404 x (B)- 
lRE12,7tfc 

Applications will bo particularly wel- 
come from persons wflh an Interest 
In (he Held of Public Law, 

Closing date for receipt of ap- 
plication*: 7th March, 1964. 

Further Information may be ob- 
tained from the Registrar, Unlyre 
ally College Galway, Ireland. 

( 14120 ) 


UnlT is?l&.^. E o^ ui, « h 




h tonfo arid. further priwrtara'ttuCU ret: s/B4) ire sv*aau« Ircm-th* ' 
tetri! QHtte. MoqanM'-ftAdlng. la Rfctotowl Street, QtatigoW Gt : 1XO.. ; 

l .• : Ai*m i 




*•. ,r, ' 



MAY SENIOR 
SCHOLARSHIP 
IN GEOGRAPHY 

A* a consequence of a 
benefaction from the citate of 
Mortimer May, tht College 
Intend! to award a Senior 
Scholarship in Geography at 
Hertford College, tenablo for 
three years from October 1984. 
The Scholarship will cover the 
costs of University and College 
fees and provide subsistence. 
Candidates should hold a good 
flrat degree in Geography, or an 
appropriate rilled subject, and 
wfU be required to read for an 
advanced degree: 

Applicant! should write for 
further, details and ad application 
form to : The College Secretory, 
Hertford College, Oxford. 

• ■ (14164) 


University of 
. Oxford 

■■ The Queen’s Collage 
BARNS' ■ 

1 STUDENTSHIP IN . .. 
EGYPTOLOGY 

11".. v “'ma or;, rtio pir . 
annum and u,lll hk rX.-r.l 


THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLE MENT 10.2 84 

Australian National 
^ 8e " c h^reo/8 f S°c ial 

LECTURESHIP IN 

FELLOW/ 

SCIENCE 

lions are Invited for the above !>,n invited fr Qni 

he Department of Mechanical vwlL b n tor appoimmaS? "to ".S™ 
nufacturlng Engineering at nqDarh22"f!? ned PoSlHon ThS 
foUege, Dublin. 8 * 


Ki UNIVLU-MLY or null LIN | 
Trinity ColJrqo 




SCIENCE 


Applications are Invited for the above 
pott in the Department of Mechanical 
and Manufacturing Engineering at 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

The post Is to be filled from 1st October, 
1984. 

Salary Scale: IR£8.648~£17,874 per 
annum (under review). 

Appointment will be made within the 
range IRX8,648-£12,036 per annum at a 
point commensurate with qualifications 
and experience to date. 

Application forms and further 
particular* relating to this appointment 
may be obtained from: 

Establishment Officer 
Staff College 
Trinity College 
Dublin 2 

Tali 772941 Ext. 177S 
The closing date for receipt of 
completed applications will be 30lh 
March, 1984. 


University of Papua Nei 
Guinea 
Port Moresby 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 




are Invited from 

ably qualified persona for tho 

above-mentioned past In ttie De- 
partment or Clinical Sdenoaa. 
Applicants should have oppi 
ate postgraduate quallflo 
(Fellowship of Brit 

S smberahlp of Amt rlc onColl e g a 
Physicians or equivalent 
qualtfloatlona). Teaching experi- 
ence at both undergraduate and 
postgraduate levels; clinical expe- 
rience In Internal medicine plus 
research Interest end 
background. 

The appointee will be located et 
, *" , ”t Moresby General Hospital 
dice) Faculty I end will be re- 
tble for teaching medical 
to. residents end ragle- 
— ... ..... also have clinics, 

responsibilities and will act os a 
--leaiallst coneultan t to the Health 
^apartment. Further Information 
regarding the responsibilities can 
be obtained from Professor and 
Head, Division of Medlcine.Box 
3633, BOROKO, National Capl 
tel District, Papua New Ouinea. 

SALARY! Senior Lecturer - 
K.1B7B per annum plus gratuity. 


K.1B72 per annum plqs gratuity. 
Lecturer II - K17B7D per annum 
Pfue gratuity. Lecturer 1 - 

K1609D per annum plus gratuity. 


OTHER CONDITIONS) The suc- 
cessful applicant will be offered a 
contract for a three-year appoint- 
ment. The gratuity entitlement le 
beaod on 2436 or salary earned 

f ind le payable In instalments or 
ump sum and la taxed at a felt 
rate of 996. In addition to the 
salaries quotad above, the main 
benefits Include: support for ap- 
proved research, rent-free ac- 
commodation) appointment end 
repatriation alrraraa for ap- 
pointee and dependants; financial 
assistance towards the oast of 
transporting personal effaota to 
and from PNG: 6 weeks annual 
recreation leave with horn air- 
fares available after each 18 
months of continuous service: 
generous education subsidies far 
children attending schole In PNO 


or overseas; o salary continuation 
eohems to cover extended Illness 
or disability . 

S. will to* treated os 
otly confidential and ahould 


uda a full curriculum vltaa. a 

recent small photograph nnd the 
names and addresaes of S refer 
eee. In aider to expedite the a 

to send confidential reports dl- 
f*ctly to the University without 
waltbig to be contacted. Applica- 
tions should be forvvnrded to the 

E ° Box 390, university . 

Nfw aulnea, to reach him no 
later than 3o April, 1BB4, Candi- 
dates should send on additional 
Copy Of their applleatlod to the 

S5»ffiw 


“ ' ..(Staffing), 

-I_. "V . Inee, 

n ity, Papua 

ew Ouinea, to .feaph him no 
iter than 30 April, 1BB4. Candl- 


s. Business, 


: .’jaSSteSCrts^B'#, 

mMkm 


ePtkdh 

tied from 


are predominantly in ihi n-IilS 
end atructura of the AummiY** 1 

s'sa.sas'SS 

fsszrssi.'" -s-rat 

Closing data: 13 March 1914 

|SSMi l e h wT«S 

a ‘ ■xSoS? ,B * rch J el,ow A*sme 

aISIII® - p a5b>&T5 r ? PoVidST 

toral Pallow Orach *1 (ot^hr^d 
point) AS30164 - saaloo b s d 
SxSSS* ** chan 9* Nits Is A»rs« 

ffl^WL l “iteR,»S!sra 

Fellow -Research Fellow nor. 

up to three years with the 
possibility of extension to mai- 
Unum Of five years; Postdoctoral 
Fellow normally two yetri. with 
the possibility of axleiwion t2 
maximum of three years. 

Grants are provided towards 
travel and removal. Assistance 
towards housing is given la an 
appalntqe from outside Can- 
berra. Eligible appointee! will be 
required to Join the Superannua- 
tlon, Scheme for Australian Uni- 
TH* University reserves 
the right not to make an appoint- 
ment or to appoint by Invitation 
at any time. 


Prospective applicants should 
- -- . _ _ strar of the Uni- 


verolty. OPO Box 4, CnnbBrra. 
ACT 2601, Australia, or to the 
Association of Commonwealth 


Mausey University 
Palmerston North, New 
Zealand 

lecturer/senior 

LECTURER 
COMPUTER 
NCB 

j6 ppltcent »*~aKould have interests 

^*^*» *hB |n eertng. distrlbutoc. 

• om f eenh-al 

SSff a .?c a KiS t 3S&K?»^""**- 


- ■ . •. -.v • -4 •- 


■I.-. 1 ’>■ 


, ¥e b «fil?Xhl5 l ^ D : . BualR "” : 

mencina salary belnp dependant 

. - N^gr4.%7.* ct ‘ ,rtr 


n»- 
irdon 

feer- 


Universities lAppta), 36 Gordon 
Saunre, London WClH OPF, for 
rurther particulars before sub- 
mitting applications. Ill 


University of 
Warwick 

ESMEE FAIRBAIRN 
CHAIR OF 
FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT 

Applications are Invited 
for the Same a Falrbalrn 
Chair of Financial Manaaa- 

3 lent In the School of In- 
uatrlnl and Bualnoas Stu- 
dies. The post le tenable 
rrom 1st October, 1984. 
upon tho retirement of 
Professor Fnwthrop . The 
Surcesaful applicant la 
Hkaty to have q strong 
academic background) 

some Industrial /commercial 
experience and portions a 
professional accounting 
qualification: and. most 

Important, a sound pub- 
lication record, continuing 
roseardi potential, end the 
ability to offer iranqlnallve 
academic and administra- 
tive leadership In the de- 
velopment of industrial 
end business atudlea with- 
in the University. Candi- 
dates may Have a primary 
Interest In either financial 

S ianapemant or accounting 
ut they ahould be able to 
operate at the Interface of 
the two areae. salary on 
tho agreed Professorial 
range. curront minimum 
217.273 p.n. Further par- 
ticulars from the Reg- 
istrar, University^ of YVa r- 
wick. Coventry CV4 7AL. 
Closing date for receipt of 
applications Bth March, 
1 BB4. Please quote Ref. 
No: 26/A/84/L. HI 


National University of 
Lesotho 

Lecturer /Senior Lecturer 

tl^e above-mentioned po»t. 

an -bllSy 

range of philosophical 
be expected. BB well “■?*2JUX 
with a var/atx of phlloaoph 
schools. 

BASIC SALARY: £1 
at 34.1.84)1 lecturer MB.344 

Mll-lSs -- S W , /Sya4fr. e Ent?J 

point according to ■guallf ioatlon 

and expert a ace. 

^^NNUAUON,^ 


period 

Kr imp eupplamen 

tatlon scheme 
Accommodation le •YjJJjJJVsS 

expatriates. Vacation ana 
leave 


„ .till 1 curriculum 

H3r 

tho Administrative A" 

fees 


srassr^ss 

- — ■, l ! t ' t nooM^ Dr vv . 

fl$nt| roildflitt In ™ URi vl ^ 
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Universities continued 


National University Of 
Lesotho 

Biology Department 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR/ 
PROFESSOR 

AODllcatlona ere Invited from 
iJltabiy qualified candidates for 
the above- mentioned post. The 

successful candidate will be ex- 
pected to assume duty In August 
1S84. Appointment will be for 
two years Initially. 

QUALIFICATIONS: Applicants 
■nould have Ph.D In Biology 
(Zoology). 

EXPERIENCE: Applicants ahould 
hivs documented research ability 
u wall as teaching experience In 
the area or General Payslology/ 
Comparative Animal Physiology, 
and Vertebrate Zoology. 

BASIC SALARY: (at 34,1.84 £1 
s Ml. 7370): Senior Lecturer 
M| 1,568 - M 13. 248. Asaorlate 
Professor Ml 4, 434 - M19.804, 
Professor MIS. OOO - M16.B00. 
kiiiry point according to 
auslincations and exparlenca. 

SUPERANNUATION : No 
tributary pension schema for ap- 
colnteaa on Permanent Ter me or 
on ahort con 




lieu or superannuation for the 
two years of the contract, 
o to 37.3*6 and 30 56 Tor 
each subsequent and atmilar 
period of service. 1586 induce- 
ment allowance far expatriates 
not qualifying ror any supplemen- 
tation schema. 

Accommodation Is available at 
reaaonsbla rentals. Passages and 
basgsgo entitlement on first ap- 
pointment and at normal termina- 
tion for appointee, wife and 
dgpepdnnt children under the age 
of 91. Education allowance for 
sxpatrlates. Vacation and Study 
(save. 

applications (S copies), 
_ a full curriculum vitae 
and naming three referees with 
addresses, by l March 1BB4 to the 
Administrative Assistant (Ap- 
pointments), National University 
or Lesotho, p.O. Roma 180. 

Hcanta resident In 

send an additional 

copy to the Association or Cum- 
•""nwenlth Universities (Apple), 
don Square, London 

PP. Further particulars 

may be obtained from either 
source. HI 

PROFESSOR, BIOLOGY DE 
PARTMBNT any area 


University of 
Cambriage 

Faculty or Englleh 

UNIVERSITY 

ASSISTANT 

LECTURERS 

Urd wmifty IO AMlatan t & K 
tureshlps, for appointment 
on 1 October 1BB4, are 
Invited from persona with 
! spoalaj Interest In either 
or the following ftelda of 
‘study 1 

Twentieth century English 
literature . 

Elizabethan and Jacobaan 
drama. 

One appointment will bo 
made In each of the fields 
referred to above. The 
appointments will be Tor 
yoar “- With tha poa- 
■inlllty or reappointment 
ror two years , 

Beale of atl panda for in 
Asslatant Lecturer . not 
ordinarily resident in Col- 
■««j !■ £7,650 a year, rla- 

le fi9[4 , B^ n,,UB, ,ncr ® ment * 

„ Appllcatlona (ton 

.plvlnfl details or 
uualifioatfona, experience, 
f"4 specific areas of 
»«,Mng offered, together 
.* curriculum vitae 
n «mes of not more 

feWK EB?s:vr«Vr”/a 
W555., hi B r " M ".°r:h'fiY.. i '’j; 


^ : University of 
"®Vcagtle Upon Tyne 

assistant 
housing officer 

ie£RPi ,c " t f Qn * tre 

( r o m “* 1 0 J* • to rent 

, E 0n L5ffiK?* . landlords nnd 

•ffo«fj , aas a p- ■»* 

u n^yer s f?«T ^ “I 1 0 u 1 d hBVB B 

• bquIvofeB. degree, or an 

TiS ■SS5)S. n S , experience, 
win h2“^SSf.1 ru L .candidate 


>7elel»«* au ® ,rflo f t,on - 

• ' The smS.-V’S . B *Perlence. 

will bi"J5Sf.f ru L .candidate 
• d ^“«a ?SS! rBd to take up 

*Aprll .-f 9 
t wll be at an 

■■^s^jitassria j: 


■■•’MSm.- ktur*%K With .tfte 
addresses of 


Universitv of 
Cam bridge 
Downing Colleg 

SCHOOLTEACHER 

FELLOW 

COMMONERSHIPS 

The Governing Body of 
Downing Collene, In con- 
sultation with the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge Local 
Examinations Syndicate 
proposes to elect a School- 
teacher Pallow Commoner 
from those who leach In 
tha secondary education 
system tenable up to threu 
terma during the academic 
yoar 1984/fis. It is In- 
tended thnt tho successful 
candidate should become 
familiar with tho work of 
the Local Examinations 
Syndicate and take part In 
tha current development 

P rogramme on qraded 
nets. 

The Fellow Common- 
erahlp will carry full mem- 
bership of High Table and 
of the Senior Combination 
Room. Single accommoda- 
tion and commons aro pro- 
vided free or charge. An 
allowance of £130 Is made 
for e term s fellowship far 
out of packet oxpenses and 
by way of entertainment 
allowance. 

Applications. oncloalnu 
curriculum vitae, ahould be 
aubmlttod to the Senior 
Tutor by 30 February 
1884. Hi 


University of 
Cambridge 
Downing College 
TEACHING 

FELLOWSHIP IN 
MODERN 
LANGUAGES 

Applications era Invited 
rrom men and women for 
tha above Fellowship ten- 
able from let October 
1B84 for e period of three 
years In tha rtrat Instance 
with poaslblllty a( renewal 
for not moro than two 
yeara. 

Tha successful applicant 
will he expected to be tha 
College's Director of Stu- 
dies fn Modern Languages, 
to teach French or uerman 


will ha expected to be tha 
College's Director of Stu- 
dies fn Modern Languages, 
to teach French or German 
In the Modern and 


In tha Modern and 
Mediaeval Languagaa Trl- 
poa and to undertake re- 
search . 

? *he emoluments of the 
lea will be on the scale 
applicable to a University 
Assistant Lecturer (at pre- 
sent £7,630 by Tour Incre- 
ments to £9,433 a year). 

Further particulars and 
an application form are 
btalnable from the Senior 
, utor, Downing Collene 
Cambridge CDS IDQ. T|i 
completed form should b 

S B turned not later tha 
let February 1984. H 


University of 
Nottingham 

Department of English 
Studies 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 

' Applications are Invited 

turesldp »™.l ^ 
available In this depart- 

mi ffti Mir r 

Candidates ahould hava 
goad qualifications In 
Linguistics and Mg d ®r n 
English Language and the 
person appointed will be 
required to teach foreign 
students at IB advanced 
level, to provide some help 
with underoroduate 

courses In h e dp p e r tme n t 
and to asaiat with ■oclolln- 
qulatlc studies at "*-A. 
(aval In the Department or 
Linguistics. 

r.s:i ,r 2,r.'bWii'4"fS5 

per annum. 

,ar A ,Rs/ , ir.V8;^£ri~*^ 

ahln no later then 37 


able no later then 37 
Sf.Tn'a’ from 

6ERsKm9 n-uSUKS: 

Bsnisv TSfe. 

Qlfl. . Wl 


University of 
Exeter 

Department of Law 

LECTURESHIP IN 
LAW 

Applications ere Invited 

for the above post, tenable 

from 1 October 1984. . 

Candidates with any 
field on Interest win oo 

considered but Rf B '? rBI }?£ 
RtSreSw ‘ V l " the xre* W, or 

Company Law.- £otnrnep«> 

O 2 with placement de- 
pendent or age B flS B Tl p " rl ’ 
ence. (Rof- no. 5566) 


University of 
Wnrwick 

C.nlUli- ll.r ( nrllil.rnll 
‘-lull |r s 

LECTURESHIP IN 
CARIBBEAN 
STUDIES 

Appllnif |,,||« uri- intiipij 
[•'Ji*. Lei turr-^niu l>,r ,<n 
lull lei i>«>rlcif| uf ihri-i- 

ttf r \ ,n ,l "' nrali 

Th " l.t*' lurvr. who 
will be H muiiibi-r ol tli»- 
Cenin- and m ih» Sdmul 
or Lum parallvr American 
Sludli's, iliuulil hot#, liit, l 
niPL-rleiire ol wnrhlug in 
* hr Larllilioan. Prrlerrncr 
muy bo Hlvrn to a twoit- 
rmtury Idilnrlun 
with odditlttnsl oxnrrtlsr/ 
ntrrosi In one ul the fid- 
lowing dlulpiuiPi lurial 
anlhrupitlniiy, lllrraiurr. 
sorlolngy. uuiitut. Salary 
“P_ *'»». ftmrih point 

ICA.330 p.a.i on tin, t.«n - 
*'aie. E7.I90 - 

£14.125 p.a. run tier nar- 
t Iculars unri applirntion 
rorms from the Haglstrar. 
t nlvrrslly of Werwirk. 
Coventry CV4 7AL quoting 
Rer No: 2A/3A/84/1-. Clux- 
1|«P date lor rm.Hlpt of np- 
yMtallc.ns 16l)i March. 

LEVERHULME 
VISITING 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
CARIBBEAN 
8TUDIES 

Applications nru Invltril 
for a Visiting Fellowship 
Tram mnmLerx or staff id 
the University of ilia Wont 
Indlns for the urndemh 
year 19B4/3. This will hr 
•he flrat of flvn annual 
visiting fallwnnlilps fundei) 
by Ilia Lovorliulmn Trust. 
The Centra hua atrnugihs 
In Hie commonivoaiih end 
hlsnnnlc carlbbodn. and In 
lilalory. sorlolnay and 
llleraturo. as wall as in- 
tqrnstx In politics nnd law. 
The terms of Urn Fel- 
lowship allow (or a 
maintenance grant equiva- 
lent to tho mid-point of 
the Lecturer scale in U.K- 
unlversItloB, currently 

£10,390 p.n. return travel 
costa to (lie U.K.; and In- 
ternal expenses up to 
£1.000 p.a. Appllcanta 
should send a detailed cur- 
riculum vitae 12 copies) In- 
cluding tho names and 
addresses or three referees 
to the Registrar. Universi- 
ty of Warwick, Coventry 
CV4 7 At- quoting Ref. a<i/ 
4 a/ 8 4 L by I6tn March. 
1884. HI 


The University of 
Manchester 

Department of Education 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT AND 
RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE 
DEVELOPMENT OF 
GRADED TE8TS OF 
LITERACY FOR 
SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

Appllcetlona ror the 
above, poata on a JMB 
funded project ara Invited 
Trom graduates With an in- 
terest in discourse analy- 
sis. reading skills or test- 


ala. rending skills or test- 
ing technology. The 
appointments ara tenable 
far two yaera from an ear- 
R* date to be arranged. 
Salary on tha acale £6.830 


Salary on the acaie CB.aau 
— £11,613 P.n. (Repoarch 
ABsoclata) end £6,310 — 
£7,630 P-a. (Research 
Assistant). Superannua- 
tion. Application forms 
(returnable by February 
38th) and further particu- 
lars from The Registrar, 
The University. Manches- 
ter M13 9 PL. Quote ref. 
B4/B4/THES. HU 


The University 
College of Wales 
Aberystwyth 
LECTURESHIP IN 
LAW 

Applications are Invited 
for the above poet fthrehie 
tenable from I Oelobor 


tenable from » 

1 984. 8alary_on the ecoie 
for Lecturers £7,180 to 
C14, 1 33 per annum. It le 

hoped to make_the lnsiisl 


?fn P B rWo ^'18.4*55 

pqr annum. 

Further particulars apd . 

appHcation forma ca n b ■ 

ifei SM 

20 7). Closing date for np- 

sistm-. »! 


a's?::*, ii/'Sk 

!5S SSSff ^ - 

o : with placement de- 

pendent on age B 5S 5 ^“j pBrl " 
a nee. (Rof. no- 9366) 

Tutorship in Lew 

Applies tlone ere 
for the ebova P 09t -_ tB il bl ? 

Furtho r Ps/tlculara ^f or 

r raferanco nugior- . „f,‘r 


The University of 
Liverpool 
CHAIR OF 
MARITIME CI\HL 
ENGINEERING 

AnMltcatlons ere Invited 

for ?pn Chelr ot Marltlroo 
Professor P, Holmas. 

S 

SEE si fcaw»*a B !fc. 


SSli 


The UnivcruHy uf 
Mnnchester 

I I'-l-n, • ,ii'-ii I 'il < ,,av r ruin >- 1 ) I 

I '-I*' llrll (sh l*,.l 1 1 ), .i | 
H-irll' l|.«l |,>ii si miv 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Aii ii II. .it|. ,«■>-. ur. nit It,- il 

lor ih- nt,,,, in, st -ii 

ll\ the |.(ulli,rnl> ail, | lal 
14-si, ar, h C i.iiii. II 1 1„, pn r - 
son nop- nil in I will assist 
vs tin JSjivi is ol tuts lar-if 
priilni Snmr ixnri usi- In 
t i.liiniiuiltv sr in ||, s .i nr) 
British tmlltl's is i, is t, ii . 
tlul Fxni-rltiii f in siirsus 
rcsi-iiri Ii mill a iiirimil ur ■ 
tieseil analysis of iiiiantlia- 
tivi- iti, l a ssuiild In- an 
iidkiiniaijh A i 1 t-ci 

dfJi It, rate m piilllli al si l- 
f-mr, Is (ii-L'Ia-rml. Thr 
epitiilnliiirnt is lennhlr lor 
iwu trnrs. ■ ■iiniita-ui Inn 
May 1st. 13K4. s.ilarv 
rami r £7.1 r IU - £6.530 

t».n. « KuitnrntMItintlimt Ali- 
plhntlmis. III! luilinn ihn 
numes nl iliri-n rt-lt-rri-s, 
Shull III III* soul its BOOII US 

possible to Professor (l. 
Perry. Depart ■ iu , iii of Ciov- 
nrnini-iu. furllirr dtitnlls 
are HViilluble from Mr. 
Nell l>uy. Di-porliiicnl of 
Cuseriuntoit. (061 » 273 

7172. n»|. ^f)30 an 3044. 

daut Mar* It 2nd 
1804. HI | 


University of 
Oxford 

in QSRoclation with 
Hertford College 

UNIVERSITY 
LECTURERSHIP 
IN FRENCH 
PHILOLOGY AND 
OLD FRENCH 
LITERATURE 

Application* urn liivltml 
far tlin above post, which 
la opon to men ami 
wumen. Sliponri ai-rorillnn 
to age on tlih scale £7.180 
to £13.083. Tim successful 
candidate may be offered a 
tutorial fellowship (for 
which no separata applica- 
tion Is required) et Hert- 
ford Collage- Details may 
ba obtained rrom tlio 
Secretary. Taylor Institu- 
tion, St alias’, Oxford, 
0X1 3NA-. lo whom com- 
pleted applications (six 
typed copfae, except In the 
case of overseas candi- 
dates, who need only send 
one) ahould be sent by b 
March 1984. II I 


University of 
Oxford 
ASSISTANT 
REGISTRAR/ 
PERSONNEL 
OFFICER 

Responsibilities Include 
servicing a number of Joint 
committees with employee 
representatives, thn grad- 
ing of non -academic atefl 
and giving advice to a wide 
ranno of emplovlna depart- 
ments anil staff on matter* 
over the whole field of em- 
ployment. . Considerable 
organisational and inter- 
personal ak 1 1 la ara re- 
quired, in addition to 


Eis.oss) or tne aammie- 
tratlvo stnfr structure, de- 
pending on age and experi- 
ence. 

Further particulars may 
bo obtained from the Da- 

R uty Registrar (Admlnls- 
rql ion 1 . U n I were! ty 

offices. „ . V(«l(inotdn 

Square, Oxford 0X1 9JD, 
with wham . appllcatjana 
(three capias) giving tne 
names of 3 rafqreea should 
be lodged by 8nd March. 
1984. HI 


University of Oxford 
in association with 
Lincoln College 
UNIVERSITY 
LECTURERSHIP IN 
APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 

Applications era Invited for 
tha abovo post. Prefrrnijco 
will be given to candidates 
with research apd torching 


(■■I 


The auDCegoful candidate 
may be pffornd a lu to rial 
reilowsTtlp at Lincoln College, 
for which soparote application 
need not bo made. Further 
particulars may bo abutlnad 
From tho. Chairman of tho 

alias', Oxrqrd 0X1 SLO, to 
whom camhletcd appllcetlona 
(ton typed coptBB. ono from 
overseas candidates) and the 
■mas .of enroo rarer bob 
id ba sent by B March 


University of Lancaster 

Sl llunl ajf Usnxxeinnnt A 
Dniariltill'iiial Silrn'aa 

LECTURESHIP IN 
BUSINESS ANALYSIS 

Appll, stlunt ere Invited lor a lec- 
tureship In Buelnesa Analysis. 
■ enable for three yearn from 1 C)r- 
tnbor 1984. Applira'luna for dill 
pu*t ere weir time from iirrtnni 
with ex per live tn any area n! man- 
agement leisures, but the person 
appointed will be required to 
teach within existing Diploma and 
M A Courses In nmlnaaa Analysis. 
Field* of rcacarrh Ini crest nf can- 
didates might include Business 
I 'alley, Strategic 1'lannlng, Man- 
agement Learning or Manage- 
ment Information. 

The eatery will he at the appropri- 
ate point on the Lectureship arala 
l £7 . 190-114, 135 p.a.i. 

Further particulars may bn ob- 
tained (riuullno reference L013/ 
HI from the Establishment Officii. 
University House, Ballrlgg. Lan- 
caster, LAI 4YW, where spplji a- 
tlnna (six copies) naming three 
referees, ahould bn amt not Inter 
than 3 March, 1984. HI 


University Of Kent At 
Canterbury 

Faculty Of hue Ini St-lancne 

Lecturer in Economics 
and South-East Asian 
Studies 

Application* are Invited fnr a post 
of Lecturer In Economics with 
teaching end research Intern at a In 
the economic da valopnmnt of 
South-Rest Asian countries. This 
post will he supported from the 
U.O.C. re-air ucturliia fund. 


/ according tu nua 
ixperlnnLn will I 
£7, ISO— £ 14, 13A. 


uallf lent Iona 
I ba on the 


Salary act 
and expo 
grain £7,1 


Further particular* and applica- 
tion forms may bn obtained from 
Mr. J.e. Reilly, Secretary of Fac- 
ulties. Tha neoiatry. University 
of Kent at Canterbury , Canterb- 
ury, Kent. CT3 7NZ. Completed 




be returned not la tor than 

Monday. Bth April 1884. Pina so 
-uoto reference number A4/B4/ 
HES. H) 


The University of Sussex 

School of Europrfbn Studies or 
Bctiool of Social Eel mens 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN LAW 

Applications are Invited ror tha 
~~at or Temporary Lecturar In 
win either t — “ 

.--On StUdlOS O.IMS »V,.MU. — . - 

oncsi for three years front 1 
October 1B84. Appllcanta should 
have a apodal Interoat in ana or 

* Tie fields of Public Inter 

..uu,,.. Law. Comparative Law. 
Welfare Law or Labour Law so oa 
both to be this to meat th* needs 


of the Law Major and to add a 
particular dlmanaian to Intar- 
cUacIplinary contextual reaching. 
In addition, applicants ahoUtd UB 

prepared tooontr 

S »r teaching of t 
roup fn certain 
aubioota. 


nlvar- 

Suparannuation Schema. It 
ly that tha appalntmentwlll 
oe wlUitn the first point* of 
e Lecturer scale. 


The University of 
Manchester 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT 

At>t*ll, <il|,»n«* ,ire linlU'il 
li.r n pu'i» In tlir H*'n- 
Ivirnr's lirfmr I mrnt from 
rainlliliilM will, a iiiiimJ 
lluiuiurs iliiir'-*' ur n 1 1 Mi Is - 
>>r (Icjri'' 1 Salary rmi-n- 
I, h £6.3 in-i8 330. Su. 
Iirrdrnuallnn. J'urlhcr pur- 
Uiulars ad il at>|al|i alien 

forms rrr tur nahlr ■>> 
Mar'll 9iln ln>m Ihir Rc-i- 
lyirnr, Ihr Will vrralt y . 

MniirliL-»ii-r \I13 9f'L. 

(Juutp ref £ 1/84/T 11ES ill 


University of London 
Lane, London ECiM 

Royal F^^SloapUal 
School of 
Medicine 

Appll, siluns urn invlt,-«l 
for I he p»tl ul 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

In the Ur purl mi-ni ol Aim- 
tniny. AiipiUunis miiab - 
luwi exiirrlr nc e In hulh 
ihr intirhinq anil Hxamlno- 
llfin iif llir- anutiimlral sti- 
<-ur<tt. The uuii-iyfi,i 
candidate will hr required 
in devnlup Hie tbaclilnu ni 
lilatdhigy ami Will t»» nu ■ 
Luuragrd t>, • oil 1 1 imr/ile- 

velnp lila/hcr prrttniHl re- 
Hearth prourummr. 

Pint uvullnbln from I 
April 18 84. Hnlnry un scaln 
£7.1 U(l— £ 14. 123 I Lector nr J 
ur £13.3 13— LI A. 1123 

(•inii lor I.Miur»rl pin* 
£1.184 I.omlon Allttwetirn. 
with Miperniiituai lun hi- 
neflta. hiirllirr nnrUi'ulum 
avsllabln from thi, Si'himl 
Office, jt.F. 11. * . M. f Itiiw- 
I anil Hill Hirvei, London. 
NW3 HIT (01-7 94 0300 

Ext. 4262) to which np- 
plications 11 tuples of cur- 
riculum vltau. Incliicllnq 
the name* and aildresaea uf 
two rerereeai should be 
Bent by 2 March 1084. 
Visits to the department 
can lie arranged by, 
appointment with tho Do- 1 

S arlment Uccrotary, Tnl. 
1-794 0300 Ex 1 . 43iSS. 1(1 


University of Essex 

Deportment of Lew 

Chair in Law 

Applications are Invited for the 
■acond Chair IP the School of Law 
far appointment from 1 October 


.. atothogen- 
e Lew Subjacf 


urar acale 
nunt). 
_ . nlver- 


Bpnd eel r-aridr eased envelope (9* 
X 6 ) far rurther particulars and 
application form, to Ma A 
Chisholm, Personnel Office, Sus- 
sex Homo. Unlverally af Buaaax, 
Falmer, Brighton, East auiHX 


The University of 
Manchester 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 


not lose than £17.273 par annum 
in the national profaaeorlel 
range. ” 

Applications (fourteen coplea). 
Including a curriculum vltaa and 
tha nimai and addraaaaaof three 

- — : 

whom 

BWimaartW. be m 


University of 
Warwick 

PROFESSORSHIPS 
OF EDUCATION 

Appllcetlona ara (nvitad. for 
two ProfesBOratiipa of Educa- 


B on In ilia Department or 
dural Ian tejiablo from lar 
One of the 
Ith II. In tha 
iirui inaiance. the Direc- 
torship of the Institute or 
ucatlon and the oin 


Applicat^ns ara Invited for this 
noat, tenable for one year from 
September let. to raploM a atarf 

K imber who U taking laava of 
sgnae. Tha post Involves n 
leaching commitment In the area 
or Pharmaceutlca. Research facil- 
ities ore available and the oppor- 
tunity oxlBta to Join active groups. 

Ilcanta ahould be graduates In 
f» prefer ably Wltlv _a 
ary range p.a.i £7,190- 
Buparannuatlan. par- 
npllcatfon forms 
March let) from the 




expaoted to provide academic 
end professional leadership, 
at least one In primary eduro 
tlon. Balery on tho agraod 
ProfoaBorlat range, current 
minimum £17,373 p.a, Furth- 
er particulars from the no 
letrar, 

Coventry CV4 7AL quoting 
n-r. hi„. 26//3A/84<q,. Closing 
ir receipt or applies 
Bth March 19B4. '*’ 


University of 
Bristol 

The University proposes 
to make an appointment to 

° CHAIR IN SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

within. the Department af 
Pgyaholdgy,. 


University of Sydney 

Department Of Econometrrea . 

LECTURESHIP 

(Rs-adyertlaemant) 

Tha appointee will be expected [to 
teach courses at all lavue of tha 
undaroredunta and graduate pro- 
grammes, to euparyiio research 
students, and qctlvaly pursue 
thelrown raxearen Intaraata. Ttie 
Department provides courses 
leading to paea, honours, mas 
tar's ana I*nD dagreea In econo 


Suitably qualified appll---,. 
canta are Invltod to lufamit,''' 
appll cations by t Bth -March 
,1984. Furl liar particulars 


tar's and Hi. 
metrics an 
™w*mU within 


The University of 
Manchester 
CHAIR OF FRENCH 
STUDIES 

The Unlvoralty of 

ffirrasra idSrks; 

dies from candldntas witli 

.ass ara. flu para nnuable 

Anplicatlona f 

5KRS IB ruf/ ,r dJE!!ito oi q« 

Ifiestioga,. exparlonco. at 
nnd the nomea and oddre 
sea Pf three refer 
■ should be sen*, to tne R 
litre r. The . un Ivaraitv 


In oporatlona 
the Faculty of 
cants should 
vo relevant 


ind research experience 

■j.JsVSss&isr A D 

rBn,B! A3B3 ,B94 ■ 

Appoint manta tq.Xaaturaatilpe 
aro usually probationary for three 
years qnd the UnlvaraR^ rijservea 


apnofni 
oilier reasona 

. Applications, including ourriou 
lum vltaa. cop las or reaont re 
‘ search papers, and nemoa af Ul. 
referees, to t 
varalty of. By 
Australia, by 

: gqua^eitjplpyn^ant opportunity la 

fvV.Kgr. 

Co mm an Wealth UhlvgraUteo 


of the appaln Intent mny ba 
obtained from tha Rog- 
latrar and secretary. Uni* 

arilft wr!* Hon " 0, Br tii 


The University of Leeds 

Department of Phyalcs 

SCIENCE AND 
ENGINEERING 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 
. STUDENTSHIPS 

Applications ara Invued./rom 

a raona holdlnm or. 

tain, a ClanT or 1 
degree In Physics. 'I 
ships leading to (hi 
Ph.D, in the above Depart mont 

A wide range o/opportunltlaa px- 
Mt for research In the -following 
ereaei 

Applications giving the names ant 
addresaes of two referees, ahoufi 
be aant aa sqpn aa poxatbia to Pro- 
fessor I hi Ward , Department of 
Phy L Ujvreerelty ot Leads, 









! LkJf»u -7 




THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Universities cont Feilowsh i ps 


Polytechnics 


I 


u»rcli« ptiyi 
mechanics, his to 


The University of Sydney 

LECTURESHIP IN 
EDUCATION - 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
(TENURED) 

Applications era Invited for ■ lee- 
lureshlp In (he n&chalor of 

S duratlon Qeino Physical Educo- 
oti Proaramms conducted by 0a- 
partmom of Education. Appli- 
cants should be experienced In 
exercise physiology. bio. 
mechanics, historical and com- 
paratlve physical education, 
recreational stud tea and/or so- 
ciology. A PhD degree In one of 
these areas would be an advan- 
tage. Experience In leaching and 
the ability la assist In the supervi- 
sion of practice teaching and to 
taach and administer In move- 
ment skills courses la essential. 

SSO B 9$4 rBnBB! A3Z3.394 — 

Appointments to lectureships are 
usually probationary for throe 
.years and tha Uni varsity reserves 
^ths right not to proceed with any 
appointment for financial or 
other reasons. 

Applications. Including curricu- 
lum vitaa. names and addresses of 
three referees (by 9 March 1BB4) 
to the Registrar. University of 
Sydney. NSW 8006. Australia, 
from wnnm 
la svallablo. 

Equal ampluymaot opportunity la 
Unlvnralty policy. 

Further ganaral Information also 
available from Association or 
Commonwealth universities 
(Applsl. 36 Oordon Bonn re. 
London WC1II OFF. HI 


.University of 
Surrey 

Department oT Hotel. 

Catarina nnd 
Tourism Management 

LECTURER IN 
MARKETING 

Applications are Invited 
for a lectureship In tha rie- 

f isrtment of Hotel, Cator- 
ng and Tourism Manage- 
ment. A suitable candidate 
will be a araduBte with 
marketing experience In 
the lourlam/hoapltelity In- 
dustries who will be ex- 
pected to share I he 
teaching of marketing 
within the Department anti 
to make a substantial can- 
trlbutlon to tha new MSc 
course In Tourism Market- 
. I no. Tha parson appointed 
w'i will be expected to da- 
1 volup/partlcfpBta In n Held 
of research appropriate to 
his/her export lao nnd re- 
levant to the Industry. 

Salary will bo In Itao 
range £7, 190— £14. 1 25 per 
annum accord! nn to age. 
qualifications and experi- 
ence. Superannuation 

under UBS coiidlliona. 

Further particulars aro 
available w from the 
Academic Registrar (LFOI, 


women, In the form or i 
curriculum vitae. Including 
the names and addresses of 
three referees, should be 
■ant Ip the some editress 

?e y re fl reS , c; P 5S a ^Ss? UOt 5ff? 


University of 
London 

• The Middlesex Hospital 
Medical School 
RESEARCH 
ASSIST ANTSHIP IN 
FREEZE-FRACTURE 
STUDIES 

ons ara Invited for 
M-al research aula- 
. _ nv eat I gate tha f Ina 


. . nvutlgate tha f Ina 

structure of the myelinated 
nerve fibre using the fraeoa- 
rractura teohnlqua. It la di 

able that applicants have a 

experience. m the freeze -f ma- 
ture, tedinlqua but not neces- 
sarily In nOuroblology. The 
post, tenable far two years, la 
funded by -T|ia • Wo I leant o 
Trust, 

StmHirlo salary aacurdlng to 
age q via I 111 ceil ons end export. 
■"““P.to.tB.B*? per annum 
i- titcliitlva of London Allo- 
wance.' , . 


threo. referees 
int to . Dr M J iO 
reclai*. . n eta ' Lila 

■Aa 


• Personal y . 


Univeratiyof 
Ox forti 
Lincoln College 
NUFFIELD 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
MEDICAL SCIENCES 

The College Jnvltna applica- 
tion* from graduates, either 
men or women, fora Nuffield 
Research Fellowship In 
Medical Science* with urrcct 
rrom l October, 1984 to 30 
September, 1989. A uni Iranis 
should be under 32 years of 
age an 1 October. 1084. 

The Fellow will he required 
to conduct research Into some 
science related to medicine 


■Hence related to medlctpe 
and the College, in making ihn 
election, will Dive preference 
ceteris paribus to candidates 
whose prop one rl research Is In 
experimental pathology or 
bacierlulauy- The Fellow will 
he permitted to tearh up ta n 
limit of four hours par week. 
Thu salary will be £7.190, 
rising by annual Increments ta 
£8.975 In tha fifth year, 
together with U.8.H. The Fal- 
low will be given full ruiiiiiiuri 
■■loins. 

Application, giving particu- 
lars nf qua I if lea i Ians nnd ex- 
perience uud the nomea nf 
throe referees, should he 
made by 1 March, 1984 to the 
Rector, Lincoln College. Ox- 
ford. OX1 ann, from whom 
further pnr titulars and ap- 
plication farms may bo 
obtained. MB 


University of 
Oxford 

Lady Margaret Hall 
ROLLS ROYCE 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 

The Collage Invite* ap- 
plications for a Ralls 
Royce Research Fel- 
lowship. tenable for three 

f ears rrom let October 
984 lor poealbly earlier! 
In a field of Intereat to 
Rolla Royce Limited (Aaro 
Division). 

Applicants (man or 
woman t should normally 
ba In the age range 94 — 
32 and or past-doctoral 
standing; however, candl- 
dates in the final year of a 
doctors t a will be canal - 
dered. Salary, on tha Uni- 
versity Lecturers' seals. 
Will bo £7,190 at age 24. 
rising to £10.290 at aqa 
S 2 (subject to review), 
plus entitlement to free 
ineale and residents I Tor n 
■Ingle person) In College. 

Further particulars and 
application forms may be 
obtained rrom The College 

Closing date ror eppllcn- 
tlona, 2nd March 1B84. H2 


The University of 
Sheffield 

81 R HENRY 
STEPHENSON 
FELLOWSHIP 

.. Appllcatlon*«r* Invited Tor 

l h oV , Aflm v H.f T ?Sr HE .'3: 

tenable rrom 1 October 1984 
or. a date, to be arranged. 
mTUo " f’Obga £0.600 — 

S Tn. Tenurp ana year in the 
rat I Balance but renewable 
lor a second year, A candidate 
te ar a British 
a University. 


or other approvocf Unlvemliy,' 
,**L actual communicant 
member of tho Church of 
England with a preference Tor 

i™ 1 )... ffir'BSSl! 

m-nl of Biblical EtudlM P.r 
titular*. rrom tho Hegletrer 

M,;si?,’*a„ < S 5 s!S" 

;s„ 1 r;.v:o U fft.T^srvi 

19B4. Quo to raft RSO/ 


King Alfred’s College, 
Winchester 
School of -Education , . 

" ' Teacher 

FELLOWSHIP 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PROCESSES IN 
TOTAL 
RIMAR 

!pn» are sought fro 
BHeVa with good di 


1R10ULUM . , 
IL® ■,°‘ , 9f 1 t trohi 

iian&m 

^“rch^Folfowahln. 


nnm „ _ _ 

tit wlH be extend 
year. • il ls ho 






POLYTECHNIC OF THE SOUTH BANK 

Borough Road, London SE1 OAA 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL AND 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER/ 
SENIOR 

flrada II 

(3 permanent and 4 iamporaiy posts) 

Hat: El 5) 

AppR cations ere invited from Electrical/Electronic Engineers and 
Computer Scientists, wishing to loin the rapidly expanding 
Interdisciplinary team ol the Department of Electrical and Electronic 
Engineering. The academic programme of the department Includes a 
postgraduate course in Information Technology, poat-Rnnlston 
undergraduate courses at Degree and Honours level, Higher 
Technician courses and postgraduate studies by research. 
Candidates should have a degree In Eleotrtcal/Electronk: 
Engineering, Computer Science or an equivalent qualification. 

The Department encourages staff research and consultancy. In the 
case ot temporary contracts, there Is possibility of renewal at the end 
of the year. 

Specfallat areas of particular Interest Include: 

Analogue, digital electronics, real-time computing, digital 
control systems, telecommunications, signal processing, 
process and environmental control, theory of computation, 
production methods, Industrial engineering. 

Salary will be In the range: 

Principal Lecturer: £13,606 (x 7V-E1 8,731 pa) \ Inclusive of 
8entor Lecturer £11,070 x 6K14.430 pa) 1 London 
Lecturer, Grade II: £8,202 (x 1 0 KI 2,656 pa) J Allowance 
Starling salary will be dependent on qualifications and experience. 
Further particulars of the poets and application forma ara 
available from tha 8taff Office. Tel: 01-928 BWB, Ext. 2359, or you 
may telephone Alan Maddaford on Ext. 2279, Department of 
Electrloel and Eleotronlo Engineering for further details and an 
application form. 

Closing date for receipt of completed application forma will bo 
lit March 1884. (141 15) 


1*^*1 


PAISLEY COLLEGE 


A Scott lair Central Institution 


DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY 

LEOT U R ES H I PTN 

CELL BIOLOGY/GENETICS 

ronMbuta to first and second year leaching and also to the Molecular 


W j ^ rr ^nwimu (vkj disu iu uw Moiecuiar 

would be preferred. Applicants will be expected to hold a research degree. 

LECTURESHIP IN 
PHYSIOLOGY 

TMa la a fixed term appointment rannlng to 30th June, 1886. 

The euccenhil candidate will teaoh aspects of human and comoarafiva 

SALARY SCALE LECTURER ‘A’ 
£8,313-613,125 


<*** 


SCOTTISH C0UE0E Of 
TEXTILES ; 

POST-DOCTORAL 

FELLOWSHIP 

ApplicatiohB ■ are Invited < for i 
Post-Doctoral Fellowship ten- 
able (or two years to work on a 
ntoltl-dlficlplfnary project relate^ 
to the correlation of 1 ballistic 
, performance ; of textile fabrics 
and textile' laminates In relation 
1b tabtfe 'structures, lamhatha 
. r»fns end.lamlpetlni conditions. 
The pfojirf i - cbufcT . fnvotve; a 
degreeof mathematical modell- 
mg-; ; ,r ' 

£7^3 rteitig tq $8,313 pa,” ! ' 


POLYTECHNIC OF 
. . THE SOUTH BANK 
Borough R<red, London 8 tl OAA 

' FACULTY OF THE 

7 BUILT ENVIRONMENT : 

RESEARCHER 


(Refl RA 27) 



THE WEST OF St^LA^ND AGRICULTURAL 

ADVISORY AND DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 

SCOTTISH 
AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION UNIT 

fissKravt: 

ScoWah Agricultural CoHagea to improve and monitor Ke 
effectiveneaa of their extension activities. The oerann 
appointed will play an Important part In developing the Unit and 

pie Unit will be a Department of The West of Scotland 
Agricultural College but because of its wider responsibintv ww 
be located In Central Scotland on the University of Surllno 
campus where there are already two West Colleoa 
Departments. a 

Applicants should have qualifications of at least graduate 
standard and considerable experience covering agriculture and 
extenslon/educallon methodology and must hold a valid UK 
licence to drive a motor car. 

Salary Grade I - £13,345 rising to £17,748. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Personnel 
Officer, The West of Scotland Agricultural Colleoe 
Auchlncrulve, Ayr, KA8 5HW, to whom applications must 
be returned by f4th March, 1084. Reference 956 should be 
shown in all communications. 

(14182) 


ROBERT GORDON’S INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDIES 


RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIP 


The school is responsible for a four year degree course in 
Public Administration and in public Administration/ 
Applied Social Studies 

Hie proposed research area would relate to the 
monitoring and control of policy decision 
implementation within Scottish Health Authorities. 
Applicants should have or expect to obtain a Good 
Honours Degree in Politics, in Public Administration or 
in a related descipline knowledge of Health Policy and 
NHS Organisation and advantage. 

The person appointed will be required to register with 
CNAA for N. PH1UPH.D. Degree. 

Application Forms from Secretary, Robert Gordon's 
Institute of Technology, School hill, Aberdeen AB9 1FR. 

(14186) 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Department of Molecular and Life Sciences 

SENIOR LECTURESHIPS IN 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 

(Two Posts) 

Thaw vooandes Brisa as a r**uH ol appoWmanta ol two mamtoar* ol stall to head (X 


btotaehnology.AppflcantsahouidpoBasM a good honours dagraatogattisr with a Nglw' 

ijrarre In an uppwtata dodptoo, and hiva recant ratavont rowan* •ndtorlndwiiW 
upflntnos. 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN CHEMISTRY 

The poreon appointed wBI Ire required to undwtoka a leadwatito roto with pwfeulv 
referett* to tha fwlhar davtfofxmmt oi tho BSo (CtomMy and Manaoemonl oour« 


would to of oonaidmUo odvwttaga 
Srtry scale; D12^2&-C13,B72 (Bar) - £1*411. WWI ptorinfl depandlng ;upon 
apprevad previous nporfencs. HnonoM uMuu towards ihe cost of removal s* 
P «n»es may ba payable. 

ftrtherpartoularearKiappSoailon terms obtotawbis from the Psreomwl Officer. 

S&^JS^SSSi^fS^ , ■ Dood * ,DD, 


di>y oi »*** 
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THF.TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 10.2.84 


polytechnics continued 


Colleges of Art 


LIVERPOOL POLYTECHNIC 

RECTOR £28,563 

BURNHAM GROUP 12 

Applications are invited for the above-mentioned post. 
Candidates will be expected to have high academic 
ouaSficatJons and substantial experience of senior management In 
fa Higher Education Sector. 

The starting date for the appointment will, within limits, be 
negotiable, subject to the existing commitments of the suitable 
apoi leant. 

Application forms, to be returned within fourteen days of tha 
appearance of this advertisement, can be obtained with further 
Mrtculare from the Secretary to the Governors, Liverpool 
Mytechnlc, 70 Mount Pleasant, Liverpool L3 5UX. Telephone 
051-207 3581 Ext. 2627. 

The City Council la an Equal Opportunity Employer and 
welcomes applications Irrespective of race, sex, marital status or 

^ (14124) 


Sunderland 
Polytechnic 
Faculty of Engineering 

DepBrtmnnt or Merhonlcal 
Engineer Inn 

LII IN MECHANICS 
OF MATERIALS 

Salary: Sraln LII 

£7 ,2 IS— £ 10.083 Bar 

£1 1 ,508. 

The RUCRoasfuI candidate 
will have a donroo In 
Mechanical Bnainnnrlnq or 
irn equivalent and will ba 


PRESTON POLYTECHNIC 

COMPUTING SERVICES UNIT 

Ai i fwfl ol irejor upaiuioa of the Unit, 
gpfcjMM wa imttad for lour post*: 

DEVELOPMENTS 

MANAGER 

Ref. NT/63/64/B7 

Talito dev oilba dim (oftwore projKlt 
mes (Symons Sofhnre. Usir Sarvlcre and 
and to taka a major role 
bptan iie Uw f uture el cornputtia aenilcM m 
8a Fofcnelalc). 

PROJECT LEADER 

Refl NT/ 83 / 84/88 
To M the Uur Swlcas Projarf Group 
aNdi b raspondbta for al acadamk 
nlcitim toftwM end for kMu and 
nomnliifon of itofr and itudMU. 

PROGRAMMER/ 
ANALYST 
(Systems Software) 

Reft NT/ 83 / 84/89 

PROGRAMMER/ 
ANALYST 
(User Services) 

Reft HT/ 83 / 84/80 
ltoCrew —oorti2aOianalMk>readto2 
FWTSirMFWME 5N and an ICL 2904. A 
•daMM acquWUan to anftanca tflk 
(Wbnui (8 taka ptaca In 1984. 
Uoyicalflc 

CWtowrt Manager - P02 (6-10) 
fl<BWl53S7 

PCI (J-7) 


l&XSP*** l "“ l 

tafcafet form* and further datalla 
Jtoxaremprtat* rehnnoa, obtxlnabla 
!?. ■* wwannal OfHcBi Pretton 
Ca r pc r rt on Street, Pretton 
JMng. Til | W72f 262027, CompWad 
Sf5l5? « CYl ihouW ba 
_ lltwi< hr7di March 1984. (14117) 


■ Preston 
.Polytechnic 

• fliwl 1 Jofoijnotlon 

. Technology Initiative 

FOUR POSTS IN 
COMPUTING 
PRINCIPAL 
LECTURERS 

„ (2 POSTS) 

Reference AA/104 
LECTURER II 
• SENIOR 
LECTURERS 

• . . (2 POSTS) 

Reference AA/105 

¥C*£*k*%*6l S" 


tsr WoS;; 
RSKSjaisvstrts: 

»nu PrpBramma. 

' “ re Invited 

^BSSMSRi' 

, arlng, datataasa 


k /molowertta 

HtP TNB 


expoctad to participato In 
relevant roBeoriMt, Claalnn 
Uato: 29 Fobruary 1984. 

Faculty or Art and Doelan 
and Education 

FACULTY 

REGISTRAR 

Salary: Scale 0/801 

£8. 15 4— £9,660. 

’ Thla past offara an ax- 
cellent opportunity ror a 
graduate or profaasional 
admlnlatrator, probably 
aged 25 years or over and 
seeking to widen his/her 
experience In educational 
administration. 

Candidates not poaaoa- 
slng thla specific back- 
ground will also ba consi- 
dered, as will graduates 
wishing to start a career In 
educational administration. 

Duties Include organiza- 


tion of tha Faculty Office 
which entails dealing with 
admission and examination 
procedures, personal 

assistance to the Dean or 
Faculty and servicing the 
Faculty Board antf Its 
standing^ Committees. 
Cjoilng data: 17 February 

An application form and 
rurthar particulars for 
both posts may ba 
obtained from the Person- 
nel Officer, Bunderland 
Polytechnic. Langlinm 

J ower, Ryliopo Road, 
underland, BR2 TEE or 


telophone 
76233, Ext 11. 


Bunderland 

H3 


Sunderland 

Polytechnic 

LECTURERS IN 
COMPUTING AND 
SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 

Bunderland Poly technic 
has established Itself at 
the forefront of 
tlon tachndony, In 
lar in the field of data 
proccielng *diiciitlan 

where It orfera vocetlonal- 
ly-orlentod couroea, at de- 
gree and aub-degree level. - 

Vacancies exist et I.sc- 
turer ll/fienlor Lecturer 

fevel r P o r ; nC a ‘^uat^ Ct » r 

a oa r c h" *o r^ o cTJe nflV "ox por^ 1 

feriy JSS^&a 

ind Design, Computer Sys- 
tems So ft wo re/H e r d ware 
end Appllcetlons Program- 
ming- 

Experience with any of 


BOURNEMOUTH AND POOLE COLLEGE OF 
ART & DESIGN 

(GROUP 4) 

PRINCIPAL 

(SALARY RANGE 
£18141 - £ 19269 ) 

REQUIRED FOR 1ST SEPTEMBER 1984 

The College has 550 full-time students - It offers 
four DATEC Higher Diploma and five DATEC 
Diploma courses plus a Foundation course and 
has just moved into new purpose built premises. 
Applications forms and further particulars are 
available from: The County Education Officer, 
County Hall, Dorchester, Dorset DTI IX J. 
CLOSING DATE: 2nd March 1984. ..41231 


Colleges of Technology 


’ Cranfield 

Silsoe College 

A new Chair in 
support of the 
food production 
industry 

Applications are invited lot a new Chair at Silsoe College. 
Cranfield Institute of Technology. Thla Chair will be the first 
appointment loading to the eitabllahment of e strong, 
research-based group In support of the food industry In Britain, 

Preference will be given to applicants who are recognised 
author! ties In a particular field of science relevant to food 
production. The successful candidate will be capable of 
forming and leading a multl-dlBcIplInery team undertaking a 
balance of fundamental and applied research supported by 
Industrial and other food sector sponsors. 

The programme of work may be concerned with the 
development of a better understanding of tha nature and 
properties of food raw materials and their Inter-relationships. 
Work may also be undertaken on the synthesis of more cost- 
effective food manufacturing processes through Improved 
engineering or food design. 

For further particular* please contact The Personnel 
Department Cranfield Inatltute of Technology. Cranfield, 
Bedford, MK43 OAL Telephone: Bedford (0234) 7B0111 ext. 
3336. ! ■ 

Ctoslng date for applications: 12 March 1934. 


I NeneCollege Northampton 

fourth I — — 


FOLir in . u Diioranuai 

guagea, Knowlaug*. baaed 

§y stoma.. „ Networking. 
Real-time Systeme. 

Salary . . ranges rrom 

£7.915— £10,744. 

APPt Ice tlon form _ *nd 

further detalla ye format 

ornc/r r .° m :fhB: ate?r. n ncJ 

Polytbchnlc. Loi«ham 

Wnnr. Tel: 0783_ T®.*®* ■ 


Poly tVchn lc . Lo “J 1 

Ir a Vr,.nf. W "°*;n. 3 


DEAN OF THE 
SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY 

present Dean, Mr A. Parthenla. 

Nene College Is e thriving establishment providing a 
Sf further 60 ind Wflher .odi Tha CaIuwI aI 1 


B GLASGOW COLLEGE 
rT of TECHNOLOGY 


ThB College is a polytechnic type institution of 
advanced higher education which may be designated 
a Scottish Central Institution. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

£18,933 

Following restructuring of the directorate team, there is 
a vacancy for a post of Assistant Director. Applicants 
should have appropriate educational and research 
experience or a good record of administrative 
experience at a senior level. Special expertise in 
aspects of Information technology or computing is 
required with an orientation either to business studies 
or management areas or to science and engineering. 

Candidates should also have an interest in wider 
management aspects of College Involvement. 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF ECONOMICS 

Grade 15 — £18,144 

The Department is In the Faculty of Business and 
Administrative Studies and Is responsible for the 
teaching of economics throughout the College. There 
are IS lecturers and 8 senior Lecturers. Economics Is 
the core subject In the B.A.(Hons) In Business Studies 
and is a joint honours subject In theB.A.(Hona) in Social 
Sciences and Is included In many of the Diploma, 
Certificate and professional courses in all three 
faculties. 

Applicants should possess high academic qualifica- 
tions and, preferably, experience in work at this 
academic level. 

Application forms from the E&tablishmentB Officer, 
Glasgow College of Technology, > 

Cowcaddens Road, Glasgow G4 OBA 
(Tel: 04 1 -332 7090), to be returned 
within 1 4 days of the 

appearance of this tmthalt 

advertisement. iTWwrtrt 

EDWARD MILLER. Director of Education , iT 1 


Tj^Strathalyde 
*y Department 
Cj of Education 


Reading College of 
Technology 

Berkshire County Council 
CHIEF 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER A REGISTRAR 
Salary Grade P03 £11,703 
to £12,788 

Applloatlpna ere Invited from 
well qualified end experienced 
candidates ror thla Important post 
in a large college. The appointee 
will be expected La contribute to 
the management team, manege 
the ■amlnlLrutlyo personnel, and 
i on all aapaata 
nlatratlan. A 
demonstrable 
would ba an 


Application forme and further 
pertlaulera mnybe obtained from 
the Principal, needing College or 
Technology. Kina' a Road, Hand- 
ing HOI 4nJ i To be returned 
within fourteen dgya o 
pearanco of thla advertisement. 

Berkshire County Connell la an 
equal opportunity employer, H3 


Colleges of 
Further Education 


Norwich City College of 
Further and Higher 
Education 
Norfolk 

LECTURER I 
IN COMPUTER 
STUDIES 

a graduate ta teach either Compu- 
ter Science or Data processing up 
to HnD level, with an ability to 
apaalellae In a BC8 Pt II Level 
topic. 

Salary scale: £5,649- £9,730 per 
annum. 

Application forma and further da 
talla may be obtained by sending i 
large, efunpad. addressed envoi 
opo, to dig Chief Administrative 
Officer, Norwich city college of 
Furthor and Higher Ed uc 
Ipswich Road, Norwich, 

BLJ, to whom completed ror 
aliaulil be returned within 14 days 
of tha appearance of thla adver- 
tisement. 117 


ilea 


Inner London 
Education Authority 


LONDON COLLEGE OF FASHION 
20, John Prince's Street, 

London, W.l. 

Applications are Invited for the following post: 

Head of Department 
of Hairdressing & Beauty 



























H1CHERJQUCATIPN SUPPLEMENT ipj<|4 


Colleges of Further Education continued 


PRINCIPAL 

Exeter College 

£2 1903 -£22903 

Applications are invited from candidates for the post 
of Principal of this tertiary college following the retire- 
ment of the present post holder. Candidates should 
have experience in a variety of types of education 
beyond 16. They should have a commitment to the 
bringing togetlier of the ideals and best practices of 
schools, further education and community education. 
Some experience of work outside education would be 
an added advantage. 

Salary Scale within the upper range for Group 7 
Principals. 

Application form and further details (sae please) from 
the Clerk to the Governing Body, 

Exeter College, Hele Road, 

Exeter EX4 4JS for return 

by 24 February 1984. * 


DEVON 


Road, jN 

m 


Colleges of Higher Education 


CANTERBURY 

Christ Church College of Higher Education 

Required for the beginning of the Autumn term 1 984. 

(1) Lecturer ll/Senlor Lecturer In 
Biblical Studies 

Candidates should possess a good honours degree and if 
possible a higher degree In Theology. The Lecturer 
appointed will be expected to ahare In Professional 
courses relating to Uie teaching of Religious Education In 
schools. Recent experience of teaching children within the 
primary and/or secondary age range will bean advantage. 

(2| Lecturer ll/Senlrir-terturer-ta 

Movement Studies with particular 
reference to Dance 

Applications are Invited from candidates who have en 
ability to teach courses In Dance and Gymnaetlos or 
8wlmmlng fodegree level, and especially from candidates 
with teaching experience In primary schools. . 

The college h^a approximately 1,000 students and offers BA, 
BEd end B8o degrees, PGCE, advanced diplomas and higher 
degrees in Education. 

Salary scale: Lecturer ll/Senlor Lecturer £7,2 15-El 3 ,443 p.a. 
For further details write to Mra dean Long, Pereop'sl 
Assistant to Principal, Christ Church College, Canterbury 
; enclosing a stamped addressed envelope, to whom 
applications should ba sent not latar than 2 March, 


Senior Lecturer (ACM A) 

Financial Management & Accounting 


The Royal Army Pay Corps Training 
Centre al Worthy Down, near Winchester, 
provides cost and management accounting 
training for military personnel and civilians. 

The successful candidate will teach the 
subjects across a range of professional and 
specialise management courses leading to 
ICMA and ICSA qualifications; the financial 
and Investment modules of management 
training courses for RAPC officers and ad hoc 
courses as required. The appointee will also be 
required to constantly review the effects of 
changes in taxation and legislation on Invest- 
ment, accountancy and non-public service 
funds, in order to design and Implement 
training programmes to meet the operational 
requirements of RAPC Pay Services staff. 

Candidates must be ACMA, preferably 
with a further relevant qualification, and have 


wide experience of teaching the subjects at 
the required level. Experience of writing 
subject training manuals In the Joint services 
format, knowledge of Pay Service functions 
and procedures, and experience of investment 
and accounting problems facing RAPC staff in 
the field are highly desirable. 

SALARY; £12.495-£14,685 {Burnham 
scale, Including a pensionable allowance for 
the longer working year). Starting salary 
within the range according to qualifications 
and experience. 

For further details and an application 
form {to be returned by 29 February 19B4) 
write to Civil Service Commission, Alencon 
Link, Basingstoke, Hants RG21 1JB, or 
telephone Basingstoke (0256) 6B551 
(answering service operates outside office 
hours}. Please quote ref: G/616B. 


Ministry of Defence 


BULMERSHE COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Required for September 1984 

DIRECTOR OF 
CONTINUING EDUCATION 

(Burnham Head of Department Grade 5) 

To be responsible for an extensive programme of 
In-service education. 

The Director fs one of a senior team of four responsible for 
the College’s academic programmes. 

^ ^Mher p ^ lyjlarp anri annllnatian jnrma.rLiyhnnhtalnari.. 

fr&flfrttfilJeplity Principal, Bulmeraha College of Higher 
Education, Woodlands Avenue, Earley, Reading RG6 
1HY. Telephone: Reading (0734) 663387. 

COMPLETED FORMS TO BE RETURNED BY 7th 
MARCH, 1984. 

Berkshire County Council Is an equal opportunity 
employer. 

! ” ' (14004) 


Research & Studentships 



College of St.Markl 
& St.John 


recreation 

& COMMUNITY 

B.A.Course 

Leader 

(Senior Lecturer/Prlncipal 
„ , Lecturer) 

Salary Scale: Ei 0,883- 

£1 3 ,443/£1 2,619 * £1SJ44 


Dus to the mow oi (tie pravlna porthofcteta 
a unlor position al 
application* are Invited tarw* 

&}iim Laadw of tho [£££" 

BA In H •creation end Community (C.ttAA) 
Candidate* ihman h. — 


Candldatse ihoitid ba ippropriaMy 
to teach RecrarttaiidlEdfeCwl W* 

Bvmnjrthv tru th. ■ 


edmimatmlon end validation aie%»jSri 
Rx further detail* and spfDfeatton torn* 

SELSSSLA. "swl. 


™J 0 f St Merit end Bi John (HUfcnSd 
iC Plymouth PLB BBH. (T*|. 07& 77m 


Buckinghamshire College 
of Higher Education 
Queen Alexandra Road, 
High Wycombe, Bucks. 
HP11 2JZ. 

Director: Mr D J Everett, 
B.A. P.P.T.Com. 

Computer Centre 

SOFTWARE 

CO-ORDINATOR 

la required to be responsible for 
■n Educational Software Service 
within the Centre and to liaea 
with the Academic Schools of the 
College. The Centre provides 
support for several high level lon- 

f usflaa ■nd packages on an 
.C.L.ME39 and b ranga of micro- 
computers. Experience In a simi- 
lar environment preferred. 

Sslanp a Scale: Lecturer II (£7.310 
— eii.BfiS) 

circumstances. 

Further Information and applica- 
tion form obtainable from AbbIb- 
tant Director. Please enclose 
a.s.e. H8 


Southampton College of 
* Higher Education 
Hampshire County Council 

Department of Fashion and 
_ , Design Crafts 

Rendvertlsemejiti Previous appli- 
cants need not re-apply 

Lecturer n In Knitwear end De- 
sign 

A lecturer In knitwear design 
end garment construction is re- 
quired to teach DATEC Diploma 
and Higher Diploma Fashion 
students. 

Ln £7 - al5 - 
Lecturer l in Fashion 

Design 

A lecturer Is required to teach 
design and garment construction 
to DATEC Diploma and Higher 
Diploma studentf . 

Salary scale: U 

£3.640 - £9,739. 

Applicants should have the sp- 


end we ere hop 
soon as poaaibl 


Please apply for application 
forma ana further Information to 
the Finance and Staffing Officer, 
Southampton College of Higher 

Education, East Park ” 

Southampton, BOB 4V 
ghjne Southampton 993 

Closing date: 34 February. 19M. 

HB 


CANTERBURY, CHRIST CHURCH COLLEfiE 0F HWHER EDUCATION 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER AND HEAD 0T 


AppllcaBOfw are Invited for the above post to take effect from the 
beginning of the Autumn term 1984. 

8alary: £12,51 9-€1 6,744 pa. 

The coBega has approx fmal^y 1,000 students and offers BA, 
In EdwStoir ’ P<3C ^' advanced diplomas, and higher 

to' wtto«iK 


LECTURERS 


CldgtaiB liatei 


Abilities exist for soma travel, attendance at conference* 


; trade of Higher Research Scientist (salary scale £7 
dopcbdlhg on qualifications and experience), 
from 1st August, . 1984, RMCS wifi become a Faculty of the 

Cranficldlnsutute of, Technology. ' ^ 

Ah*Catton faranrf and ftiiriier lnliortU*ioniiteyl>«ob^^ 
teTSyUfen Admin, Office, Royal MtUtaiy^Be erf Sdw«. 
$wfod«a, Wilts. 5N68LA. 

4JL Pkete quofe reference BQ120/1/57. ClodngdatefWrapp«» 
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Research & Studentships continued 



IRIWMITV OF SALFOTD 
DEPARTMENT OF 
AERONAUTICAL AND 
MECHANICAL ENQINEERINQ 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

/j ypHmiinna are Invited lor Uio above 
M00 funded post concerned with the 
davaiopnvanl of an existing computer 
method tor the prediction of external 
ftee-dlmenaiofla] transonic Dow*. 
CandMales ahould have a good hon- 
oun degree in engineering or 


nttjhematiea. Experience In oomouta- 
«on*l Hukl dynamics, paitloulariy « the 
Mia ot grid (jena ration and finlte- 
dNsrsnoa or finite element methods, 
raid be especially uutul 
Sifting aaloiy 19 to £8000 p.a.: U 88 
Bansfta. The port to tenable far one 
par In the first balance, Those 
jutitty qualified may register tor a 
higher degree. 

Mntton fern* efetalaaMi fma tea 
BHMnr, Ushnnlty al Siltord, liUod 
W4WT (Tit M1-73B 5843 EH 215), fa 
•bw tanflrtad tom rtwW b* re- 
Ink ky M Marti 1514, quoting 
nfmaca ME/5U/THE8 (Utonnil 11 
qbrltf bit ba midi to Dr. D. M. Chmr 
«HW)* (14103) 


University of 
Leicester 

Primary Communications 
Research Centra 

POSTGRADUATE 
STUDENTSHIP IN 
THE 

COMMUNICATION 
OF RESEARCH 
INFORMATION 

The Centre Is concerned 
with research Into all 
•■pacts or producing and 
disseminating new In- 
formation. The current 
programme particularly 
emphasizes studies of the 
impact of Information 
technology. Opportunities 
exist for postgraduate stu- 
dents to carry out work 
leading to higher degress 
In this ores. 

Applicants should have 
obtained at least a good 
Sacond Class Honours da- 

t ree In any discipline, and 
■va a clear interest In 
communication studies. 

Studentships swarded 
far up to three years may 
bo available ror suitable 
candidates. 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 

John Dalton Faculty of 
Technology 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTS 

Two post, are available Tor 
£ltelr applications era ln- 

Surface Heal 
‘raiment Process (Dapnrt- 
ment of Metallurgy! 
,\ vorl f will examine the 
metallurgical and fluid now 
problems concerned in the 
aevsIonniBnt of bii Improved 
for the surface heal 
treatment or metals. At the 
successful conclusion of the 
w ftrk nn Improved runisce 
wll he evallehls to industry 
which will substantially re- 
duce the costa of surface heat 
treatment during component 
manufacture. 

S. Tho Organisation of En- 

fiSSHffl“TSBf ,0 Sa 

Manufacture (Department or 
Mechanical, Production and 
Chemical Engineering) 
The project will use CAD 
systems In the Department 
and In Industry to analyse the 
application or CAD to hast 
exchanger design end manu- 
facture. The elm of the work 
will 05 to develop integrated 
CAD/CAM techniques for tint 
small or medium Bleed com- 
pany. 

Applicants Tor both should 
have a goad daaree (or higher 
degree) appropriate to the 
research and tlie successful 
candidates will be espectad to 
register lor a higher degree 
unless one already held. 

Salary Scale E6.I93 - 

£6,603 pa. 

For further Information 
end an application form, re- 
turnable by ZB February 1984, 
send a self addressed on velopo 
marked '17667' to the Secret- 
ary, Manchester Polytechnic. 
All Saints, Manchester MIS 
6BH. HU 


Purther details and uu- 
Plication forms are avail- 
able from Professor A. J. 


Meadows, Primary Com- 
munications Research Cen- 
tra, University of Leices- 
ter, Leicester LEI 7RH. 


Kingston Polytechnic 

School of Economics & 
Politics 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

To assist In updating and 
extending a small macro- 
model of the UK economy. 
Applicants are expected to 
ba graduates In Economics 
or degree courses with e 
substantial Economics con- 
tent. Preference will be 

R iven to candidates who 
ave a good understanding 
of econometric methods 
and are familiar with the 
application of ralatad com- 

E uter software. Soma 

nowladue of programming 
or further evidence of 
familiarity with computing 
facilities will be en advan- 
tage. The post Is far one 
year oil salary I nuuu 
E5.5D2— £6.394 Inclusive. 

Further details end ap- 
plication forms (to bo re- 
turned by 5th March) from 


Completed applications 
19*84 reaCtl h,m “ y a M j|i | 


upon ThBinm. 
1366 ext 510. 


Overseas 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
OF SINGAPORE 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ORAL SURGERY 

Applications are Invited for a teaching appointment In the 
' Department of Oral Surgery tenable for a period of up to three 
years. Candidates should, In addition to a baelo dental degree and 
relevant higher profeaslonal/academlo qualifications, possess a 
baalo medical degree and have experience In the management of 
mejor oral surgery, 

The successful candidate will be appointed ae Teaching Fellow or 
i8ehlcr, Teaching Fellow depending upon qualifications and 
...experience. 

Annual gross emoluments normally range aa follows: 

.Tsaphlng Fellow B$28,340-91,01Q 

Setter Teaching Fellow 6853,220-109,820 

. (OTOE! * 8$2,97 approximately) 

•The /salary that will be paid will depend upon the successful 
cftndldete'e qualifications, experience, the level of B PP°' nlm ®P* 
:»5*Wd end any leave pay that the candidate will receive from tin 
.tone employer, in addition, an appointee with recognised base 
Rental degree and relevant higher professIonal/aMdemlc 
;; Wfloatfons may be paid a fixed allowance ranging from 852,400 
. ■ per annum depending upon the level of appointment. 

■£*eye arid medical benefits are provided. Under the Unfverelty's 
■ jAcfidernte Staff Provident Fund Scheme, the staff member apd the 
.1 ^ntoralty are each required to contribute at the present rate of 
his salary, the staff member's contributtonhelng BU^ectto 
Nj^^lhum-bf 35920 pier month. The sum standing to the steri 
toof«bei'a credit In the Fund maybe withdrawn when he laayee 
VS BpQro/ M^lay# | a. permanentty. ’ OthBr beneflte Include, a 
eftwance.of SSI ,ooo pr.s^oqo, 
anjjvarfoe in respect of children's educatkui subW W a 
851 2.000 oarlanrium, passage assistance and. 

i. r - \ , M . •, . • 

^Kirthar Infprmaflpn m^bepbtalrwl from 
Natfohpl University Qf Singapore, Kent 


ADVISER IN 
TECHNICAL EXAMINATIONS 

ADMINISTRATION 

And the Development of 
Technical Education at Craft Level 




Duties: To administer the 
technical examinations unit; to 
co-ordinate and service the 
activities and responsibilities of 
Advisory and Moderating 
Committees; to liaise with City and 
Guilds with regard to assistance 
for new examination system. 

QuaHffcations: Applicants 
aged 40-55ahould be British 
citizens with a degree or 
equivalent in technical education 
and have experience In both the 
administration and pfactical 
elements of technical education 
and vocational training. 
Experience of working with a 
technical examinations system in 
a developing country is desirable. 

Appointment: 2 years. Salary 
(UK taxable) in accordance with 
qualifications and experience, 
plus a variable tax-free Foreign 
Sen/ice Allowance currently in 
range £1 ,655 pa-£3,545 
pa depending on 
domestic circum- 
stances. The post is 
wholly financed by the 



British Government under 
Britain's programme of aid to 
developing countries. In addition 
to basic salary and overseas 
allowances other benefits 
normally include paid leave, free 
family passages, children's 
education allowances and holiday 
visits, free accommodation and 
medical attention. 

Completed appNcattonM 
must be received wftMn 21 
days of pubNcatton date. 

For full details and application 
form please apply quoting 
reference AH310/PB/J stating 
post concerned and giving details 
of age, qualifications and 
experience to: 

Appointments Officer, 
Overseas Development 
Administration, 

Room AH 351, 
Abercrombie House, 
Eaglesham Road, 

EAST KILBRIDE. 
Glasgow G75 8EA. 


OVERSEAS 

DEVELOPMENT 


BRITAIN HELPING NATIONS 
TO HELP THEMSELVES 



NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
OF SINGAPORE 

Department of Building & 
Estate Management 


Applications are invited for teaching appointments ranging from 

Lectureships 

to 

Associate Professorships 

from candidates with suitable academic and/or provisional 
qualifications. 

Preference will be given to candidates who have a minimum of 
three years relevant working experience after grad nation and 
preferably with full-time teaching experience In Ihe following 
areas: 

A BuildingTechnology; Building and Project Management 
B Land Economics with special reference to Real Estate 
Finance and Development and Econometrics: , 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
Department of 
Agricultural Economies 
‘ PteMflnaritibiifa. SOUTH AFRICA 
Application* .arc Invited from 
fliiilabfyquaflflad persons regard! e** 
of sox, reSgton, race, colour or 
national origin, lor appointment to 
, thapoaiol 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 

The minimum qualification lor the 
Senior Lecturer poet will be' an 
M.Sc. Agric. degree or equivalent 
and for the Lecturer peat a B.Sc. 
Agric. degree or equivalent. 


: (T, :!•/. II J| riwi'l! ill W : 


. Buildings; Town Planning. 

Gross annual emoluments rangeas follows: 

Lecturer ‘ S$28, 340-58,750 

Associate Professor SS79 I 73&-109,B2U 

(Stg. £1 « SS2.99 approximately) 

Leave sad medical benefits arc Provided. Under 'the University’! 

^demlc Staff Provident FunuScheme. the staff member and 




ect toa maximum of SS920amonth. Thesum atandlngto the 
! member’s credit In the Fund may be withdrawn When the 


staff member leaves singapor«maiay*ia 

Other benefits indude: a setUIng-Jn allowance of SSI 


education allowance In respect of children's education 
t maxhmtmof SS12,000pa,pBs»aensslstan« and 
fnr the t rangDortatfon ofpersonal effects to 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 

Department of Botany 

PIETERMARITZBURG 
SOUTH AFRICA 

Plant end Development 
Research Unit 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATESHIP 

The position of Research Associate 
is currently available in a newly 
established Research Unit housed 
te the Botany Department el 
ihe University ot Natal, 
Pieter marlu burg. This Unit which le 
under the directorship ol Pro lessor 
J van Stodcn he* been esublshed 
to promote research into the role of 
growth regulators In plant growth 
end development. The main areas 
ol reiearch cover the basic 
physiology ol plant hormones, seed 
dormancy and germination, 
senescence end poat-hervest 
physiology, tiisua culture, end the 
regulation of vegetative and re- 
productive growth. Applcatlong for 
this position ere invited from 
persona who are in poueuion of a 
Ph.D. or equivalent qualification. 
The successful applicant wB be 
expected to cany out his or hor own 
research as well as bekig Involved in 
joint research projects cunantiy 
conducted with trie Unit. The 
eppolninwnl will be Initially, for 3 
years al a salary ol R14 BOO par 
annum tflxedl. 

No contribution will be made la 
re-Iocstlon expenses. Further 
Information and application forms 
may be obtained from Mr G. J. 
Henning. South Afrioan 
Universities Oflloe. Chichester 
House. 278 High Hoi bom, London 
WC1V 7HE. with whom 
applications, on lha prescribed 
form, must be lodged not later than 
Eth March, 1984, quoting reference ' 
PMBB/B4. 

1140081 



Bad ( 
wana 
ary 29. 1994. 
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Overseas continued 


THE TI MES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 10,U| 


Examiners 



STATE OF KUWAIT 

University of Kuwait 
Department of Administrative Affairs 

Applications are invited for the posts of 

Lecturers (Assistant Professors), 
Assistant Professors 
(Associate Professors) 
and 

Professors (Full Professors) 

in the Department of 

Public Administration, Faculty of Commerce, 
Economics and Political Science, for the 
academic year 1984/85 
Tenable for September 1st, 1984. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

Successful candidates will share in developing the degree 
granting programs and In the research, management training, 
and consulting acth/llies of the Department. The Expected 
teaching load re three courses. 

BENEFITS) 

Medical care, housing or housing allowance, and round trip air 
fare for annua) home reave In the summer are provided lor laculty 
member and family within the limits set In the University 
regulations. 

CONDITIONS: 

Candidates must hold the Ph.D or D.P.A. degree at the time of 
making application. Preference win be given to persons with a 
native command of Arabic and English and specialization In the 
following areas: 

Public Policy: Teach courses In public policy enalysls, 
evaluation and implementation, program, evaluation; and 
quantitative methods. 

Public Financial Administration: Teach courses In government 
financial management and budgeting. Candidates must be 
competent In the use of quenUlattve methods In leaching and 
research. Preference will be given to those competent In 
computer use In publlo financial administration. 

International and Comparative Administration: Teach 
Courses In the administration of Intematlonaf organization, the 

managorrujnt of foralgn affaire and International programs, end 

the cross-naUonai comparison ol administrative structures and 
processes In developed and Third World countries. Preference 
will beoJyen to candidates with competence In quantitative 

Ts a ro wa i aa ^i OM h e tw te a"p r una iy“' 
Interest In teaching end research In the field of organization 
behaviour as applied to publlo admlnlBtratlon.aa demonstrated by 
courses taught, reeeaan completed, or consulting, 

' Applicationa together with non* return able authenticated copies of 
academia qualfllcatlona, transcripts, and ma|or publication should 
be sent by registered post directly to the. Department of 
Administrative Affaire, Kuwait University, PO Box 6869, SafaV 
Kuwait, not later than 28th February, IBM. • ... ....... 


THE EUROPEAN UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE 

invites applications for these 12-month . . : . 


JEAN MONNET 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 

tenable In Florence from 1st September, 1984. 
Candidate's must present - proposals .forming a 
contribution to the Institute's research programme or on 
other European toplos In History; Economics, Law, 
Political and Social sciences. Applicants should have a 
doctoral degree or equivalent research experience. 
Stipend according to age; monthly minimum 1,200,000 
Lire net. Further particulars and application forms 
available! from Academlo Service, European University 
Institute, Bad la Flesolana, 1-50016 S. Domenico d! 
Flesole iFIr^nie), - Italy. ' 

Qkwng'detet-ieth March; • * v 


[I] I Li F ; V£| U YU i 
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NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF 
SINGAPORE 

SCHOOL OR ARCHITECTURE 


Applications are invited for appointment as: 

Lecturer, Senior Lecturer 
Associate Professor or Professor 

from candidates with suitable academic and professional 
qualifications and experience. 

Appointees wlU ba required to teach Architectural Design. Prefer- 
ence will be given to candidates who are also able to tsach In one 
or more of the following areas: 

Building Construction & Technology 
Building Materials & Specifications 
Building Structures 

Building Services & Environmental Control 
Urban Design & Planning 
Landscape Architecture 
History of Architecture (Modem) 

History of Architecture (Western) 

History of Architecture (Eastern, in particular Chinese, 
Indian, and South East Aslan) 
Architectural & Design Theory 
Computer Aided Design 
Building Economics & Management 
Professional Practice and Building Regulations 
(Singapore) 

Gross annual emoluments range as follows: 

Lecturer Sf28, 340-68, 760 

Senior Lecturer 8$53, 220-91 ,010 

Associate Profeasor 8679,730-109,820 

Professor S$98 ,630-1 30,1 30/ 

134,640-152,890 
(STGE1 - 8 $2, 99 approximately) 

The commencing salary will depend In the candidate's qualllfloa- 
tlona, experience and tne level of appointment offered. 

Leave and medical benefits ere provided. Under the University's 
Academic Staff Provident Fund 8cheme, the staff member and tne 
University are each required to contribute at the present rate of 
23% of hlB8alary, the staff member’s contribution being subject to 
a maximum of S$920 a month. The sum standing to the staff 


23% of hla salary, the staff member’s contribution being subject to 
a maximum of S$920 a month. The sum standing to the staff 
member leaves 8lngapore/Malayala permanently. 

Other benefits Include: a settflng-ln allowance of S$1,000 or 
882,000, subsidized housing at rentals ranging from S$100 to 
8$21 6 pm, education allowance In respect of children's education 
subfect to a maximum of 8$1 2,000 pa. passage assistance and 
baggage allowance for the transportation ol personal effects to 
Singapore. Staff members may also undertake consultation work, 
subject to University approval, and retain consultation fees up to a 
maximum of 60% of grosB emoluments In any one year. 
Application forms and further Information on terms of appointment 
may be obtained from: \ 

The Director 


' wm’ferai 


National University of Singapore, London SW1 
Kent Ridge United Kingdom 

Singapore 0511 Tel: 01-236 4562 


Courses 


ape to the 


arid Seminars 




University of London 

University Entrsnoo and 8c tool Examinations Council 

General Certificate of Education Examination 

The Council invites applications tor the following appointments: 

CHIEF EXAMINER FOR MATHEMATICS FOR JUNE 1666 

CHIEF EXAMINERS FOR JUNE 1987 
Advanced Level 

ART (TEXTILES) ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 

CHEMISTRY (THEORY) MATHEMATICS 

NUFFIELD CHEMISTRY 

Ordinary Level 

ART (TEXTILES) . GREEK 

NUFFIELD CHEMI8TRY LOGIC 

GERMAN NEEDLECRAFT AND DRESS 

GOVERNMENT AND RUSSIAN 

POLITICAL STUDIES 
Alternative Ordinary Level 
MATHEMATICS 

ASSISTANT EXAMINERS FROM JUNE 1864 
ACCOUNTING 

Applicants should be graduates or hold appropriate qualifications and 
should be under 65 with five years recent teaching experience for the cNbI 
Examiner and three years for the Assistant Examiner vacancies. Examining 
experience la essential tor the Chief Examiner posts. Dulles Include setting 
question papers, advising on the award of grades and may Include Ihe 
supervision ol e team of examiners. 

For application forma and further detaJIa write to The Secretary, University 
Entrance and Sohool Examinations Counoll, University of London, 
Stewart House, 32 Russell Square, London WC1B 6DN. Applicants 
should enclose a aalf addressed foolscap envelope. Competed application 
forms should be returned by 8th March, 1664. 

(Mint 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

University Entranoe and Sohool Examination Counoll 
General Certificate of Eduoatlon Examination 

The Council Invited applicationa for the following appointments: 

MODERATORS 

For immediate appointment 

ARMENIAN, BENGALI, BULGARIAN, CHINE8E, CZECH, 
DANISH, DUTCH. MODERN GREEK. GUJARATI, HUNGARIAN, 
JAPANESE. MALAY. MALTESE. NORWEGIAN, PER8IAN, 
PORTUGUESE, SAN8KRIT, 8ERBO-CROAT, SWAHILI, 
SWEDI8H, TAMIL, TURKI8H, SHONA, NDEBELE. 

Applicants for tha above should be graduates or hold other 
appropriate qualification a and should be under 65. Teaching or 
other relevant experience would be useful. Applicants may apply 
tar more than one ol these posts. 


HI8TORY OF ART, NUFFIELD CHEMISTRY, ENGU8H 
Applicants should ba graduates or hold appropriate qualifications 
and should be under 66 with five years' recent teaching experience 


essential. 

Application forma end further details may be obtained from The 
Secretary, Untva ratty . Entrance and School Examinations Council, 
University of London, Stewart House. 32 Russell Square, London 
WC1B 6DN. Completed application forma should be returned by 
6th March 1684. 

(14173J 


Special Book Numbers 
1984 


Feb 

I * 

f ’ 

March 

April 

May 


Sept 


17 Environmental Sciences (I) 
24 American Studies 


9 Education (I) 

16 Maths & Pnyalca (I) 
.23 Economics (I) 

30 History (I) 

6 Biological Sciences (1) 
, 27 Sociology (I) 

4 English 
11 -Chemistry 
. .18 Philosophy • 

25 Engineering 

1 Law - 
8 Psychology (I) 

28 Education (I) 







v 1 5 Economics (1) . 

; ; : I,:;'..:' 12 Environmental Sciences (II) 

V S; wSSK^i&y«ica «D ■ . 
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Administration 


u 


DIRECTOR 

Open Tech Unit 

£19,240 -£23,155 


The Open Tech Programme was started in 
Autumn 1682 to make available additional 
training opportunities tar employers and 
individuals seeking to adapt to change, 
particularly at technician and supervisory 
levels. The aim is to make both existing and 
new facilities more accessible and relevant 
through the use of open and distance learning 
methods and by exploiting (he potential of 
new technology. Currently over 40 projects 
involving effective collaboration between 
education and Industry are In operation 
throughout the country. The budget for the 
Programme in 1983/84 is £5m rising to about 
£13m in 1984 -'85. The Programme Is at present 
scheduled to run for four years. 

The Director will manage the Open Tach Unit 
of 35 staff and will also be responsible for the 
work of a small section which adviaea on the 
development and implementation of new 
training methods, such as computer baaed 
training. Main responsibilities will be in the 
following areas: policy formulation, 


Manpower 

Services Commission 



programme management, external relations 
and communications, and the assessment and 
evaluation of projects. 

Candidates must have substantial expenenco 
in the direction and management of education 
or training programmes to meet industrial 
needs. A good understanding of the further 
and higher education systems and of industnal 
training, and a record of achievoment in 
planning and developing imaginative and 
effective solutions to complex educational and 
training problems are essential 

Salary £19,240 rising to £23,155. Starling salary 
within the range according to qualifications 
and experience. The post is based in Sheffield 
and is for a period of 3 years initially with the 
possibility of extension or conversion to a 
permanent appointment. 

RELOCATION ASSISTANCE MAY BE 
AVAILABLE. 

For further details and an application form (to 
be returned by 1 March 1984) write to Civil 
Service Commission, Alencon Link, } 

Basingstoke. Hants. RG21 1JB, or telephone / 
Basingstoke (0236) 68551 (answering / 
service operates outside office horns). / > 
Please quote reft 0/8168. / / 


NORTHERN COUNCIL FOR 

- FURTHER EDUCATION 

SECRETARY 

The Counoll Irwttea applications tor the poet oi Secretary consequent 
i 4 X>n the retirement ol the present Secretary on 30|h September, 

1984. The successful applicant wfll be required to assume office on 
lit October, 1864. 

Tha Council b ana of ten Regional Advisory Councils In England and 
Wales and also has an examining function for a range of further 
Ktoailon courses. 

typlcanta must be graduates with administrative experience at a 
Mgh level In further and higher education: teaching andtar Industrial 
or commercial experience are additional desirable qualifications. 

The CondRIona ol Service wHI be those ofths Joint Negotiating 
Committee for Chief Officers of Local Authorities. The salary will be In 

- accordance with tha JNC scale at ihe minimum point for a population 
froup of 160,000-250,000 together with the appropriate Increments 
(currently £18,267-3 x £482-619,743). 

Tlje post is superannuate end carries an essential user oar 
. allowance. 

Aaafetence wfl be given with re-location expenses. 

Further particulars and forms of application (returnable not later than 
nh March) may be obtained from tne Secretary to the Counoll, 6 
Qresyehor Villas, Grosvenor Road, Newcastle upon Tyne, NE2 ?RU. 

- ••• (14093) 
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. ; University of . 
x Cambridge 

DOMESTIC bursar 

’ Jo .tiE; JSuraar 
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Calouste Gulbenkian 
Foundation 

United Klnndort Branch 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

fens’Skf' 

top (EducBtlon) aalery to tha ra» 

Est-S! 
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Advertisements 
in the 

THES 

should 
arrive not 
later than 
10am Monday 


THE TIMES 
SUPPLEMENTS 

RE PRINT 
SERVICE 


Leverhulme Report 

A four-page edited version of the final report of 
the programme. First published in the THES 
, 27th May, 1983. 

Price 25p. 

Information Technology 

An eight-page report on the latest developments 
of IT in our universities , polytechnics and 
colleges. First published in the THES 17th June, 
1983. Price 80p. 

Education & Training for 
Employment 

A further report on this very important area of 
education examines developments which have 
taken place since Iasi year. First published hi ilio 
THES 1st July, 1983. Price 70p. 

All prices include postage and packing within the UK, 
but not hand delivery or Red Star delivery. 

Enquiries about other reprints 
available should be sent to 
Linda Bartlett at the address below. 

Telephone: 01-253 3000 


Please send me the following reprints: 
Leverhulme - price 2Sp each. 

Information Technology - price 80p each . 
Education & Training for Employment - price 70p 


Name: ... 


Address: 
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